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OUR  LANDLESS  MULTITUDES.  North  Carolina  has  twenty-two 
million  idle  wilderness  acres,  a  hundred  thousand  vacant  town  and  city 
lots,  and  a  million  three  hundred  eighty  thousand  landless,  homeless  people, 
town  and  country.  Almost  exactly  one-third  of  our  white  farmers  and 
two-thirds  of  our  negro  farmers  own  no  land.  The  people  who  live  in 
rented  dwellings  in  our  towns  and  cities  are  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  various  municipal  populations. 

These  are  the  people  in  North  Carolina  who  own  not  an  inch  of  the 
eoil  they  cultivate  nor  a  single  shingle  in  the  roofs  over  their  heads.  They 
are  fifty-two  per  cent  or  more  than  half  the  entire  population  of  the  state. 

Enduring  social  structures  cannot  be  built  on  landownership  by  the  few 
and  land-orphanage  for  the  many.  Civilization  is  rooted  and  grounded  in 
the  home-owning,  home-loving,  home-defending  instincts. — E.   C.   Branson. 


HOME-OWNERSHIP  AND  NATIONAL  STABILITY.  There  is  no 
government  for  the  many  while  the  land  belongs  to  the  few;  for  the  history 
of  the  world  teaches  that  the  men  who  own  the  land  will  rule  it. 

The  home  owner  is  the  most  constructive  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
important  force  in  our  civilization.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  progress,  he  is  a 
lover  of  peace,  but  he  is  a  very  demon  in  battle  when  danger  threatens 
the  land  he  loves. 

The  small  farm  owned  by  the  man  who  tills  it  is  the  best  plant-bed  in 
the  world  in  which  to  grow  a  patriot.  Such  a  consideration  brings  wealth 
to  the  soil  and  health  to  the  souls  of  men.  On  such  a  soil  it  is  possible  to 
produce  anything,  from  two  pecks  of  potatoes  to  the  hill  to  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  wizard  of  the  Northwest,  James  J.  Hill,  once  said:  Land  without 
popu'aiion  is  a  wilderness,  population  without  land  is  a  mob. 

Every  consideration  of  progress  and  safety  urges  us  to  employ  all  wise 
and  jusL  measures  to  get  our  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  many  and  fore- 
stall that  most  destructive  of  all  monopolies — the  monopoly  of  the  soil. 
—Thomas  W.  Bickett. 


WHO  WILL  SOLVE  THIS  PROBLEM?  Our  tenant  farmers,  cour- 
ageous, honest,  patient  and  long-suffering,  wben  shall  they  see  light?  When 
shall  their  burdens  be  lifted?  In  the  spring  time  they  go  forth,  and  with 
our  brothers  in  black  set  their  hands  to  the  plow.  They  bend  their  backs 
to  the  burden,  and  when  the  first  frost  falls  they  have  added  $1,000,000,000 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  But  small,  indeed,  is  their  share  and  meager 
their  recompense.  Every  two  years,  according  to  the  government  census, 
they  move  from  one  place  to  another. 

They  build  no  homes,  they  live  in  rude  huts,  no  flowers  about  their 
dwellings,  no  trees  to  shade  them  from  the  .sun,  consumed  by  the  summer's 
heat  and  chilled  by  the  winter's  cold,  no  lawns  about  their  houses,  no 
garden  fences;  and  with  the  accursed  cotton  plant  crowding  the  very 
threshold  of  their  rude  dwellings  and  thrusting  its  limbs  into  their  very 
windows,  their  lot  is  indeed  pitiable. 

Their  sons  and  daughters  come  to  manhood  and  womarhood,  desert  the 
farms  and  are  lost  in  some  distant  community.  Finally,  when  their  pil- 
grimage is  over,  they  are  la;d  to  rest  in  the  rude  churchyards  of  the  country, 
others  take  their  places  and  continue  the  fight.  They  have  established  no 
permanent  homes,  their  kith  and  kin  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  aud  the 
places  that  knew  them  once  know  them  no  more  forever. 

I  have  no  word  of  criticism  for  men  like  these.  I  know  them,  I  have 
lived  among  them.  I  sprang  from  them.  Who  will  lead  these  men  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  their  troubles?  Men  whom  they  elevate  to  high  offices 
in  the  state  and  nation  are  ever  ready  to  teach  them  politics,  but  they  are 
not  prepared  to  help  them  solve  their  problems  of  life.  A  fearful  respon- 
sibility rests  at  this  time  upon  men  in  authority  and  men  in  high  offices. 
Will  they  heed  it? — Joseph  T.  Holleman. 
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FOREWORD 

The  North  Carolina  Club  at.  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
in  existence  since  November  1914.  Its  particular  field  of  interest  and 
activity  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  Club  Year-Books: 

North   Carolina :    Resources,   Advantages,   and   Opportunities.      1915-16. 

Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Carolina.     1916-17. 

County   Government  and  County   Affairs   in   North   Carolina.     1917-18. 

State  Reconstruction  Studies.     1919-20. 

North  Carolina:     Industrial  and  Urban.     1920-21. 

Home  and  Farm  Ownership  in  North  Carolina.     1921-22. 

What  Next  for  North  Carolina?     1922-23. 

Manifestly  the  North  Carolina  Club  considers  North  Carolina  to  be  a 
proper  study  for  North  Carolinians.  Not  to  know  the  glory  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome  is  to  be  sadly  crippled  in  culture; 
but  not  to  know  the  Home  State  is  to  be  even  more  sadly  crippled  in  com- 
petent citizenship.     Or  such  is  the  creed  of  the  Club. 

And  so  these  last  eight  years  the  North  Carolina  Club  has  been  explor- 
ing North  Carolina,  in  fields  economic,  social  and  civic.  It  has  been  hunt- 
ing down  the  problems  and  puzzles  of  life  and  livelihood  in  the  mother 
state.  It  has  been  busy  defining  conditions,  causes,  and  consequences,  and 
equally  busy  considering  remedial  constructive  measures.  It  has  been 
trying  to  realize  in  vivid  way  the  forces,  influences,  tendencies,  drifts  and 
movements,  the  ideals,  institutions,  agencies,  men  and  measures  that  made 
North  Carolina  what  she  was  day  before  yesterday.  It  has  been  taking 
stock  of  what  North  Carolina  is  today  and  what  she  can  be  tomorrow. 

The  young  men  of  the  club  are  students  of  history  in  the  world-at- 
large,  but  they  cherish  dreams  of  being  makers  of  history  in  their  little 
world  at  home.  Competent  citizenship  and  effective  public  service  is  the 
ideal  of  the  club.  The  club  motto  is:  "North  Carolina — the  best  spot 
on  earth  to  live  in !     If  it  isn  't  so  we  '11  make  it  so. ' ' 

The  club  holds  with  Emerson  that  no  man  will  read  history  aright 
who  thinks  that  what  was  done  in  a  remote  age  by  men  whose  names  have 
resounded  far  has  any  deeper  sense  than  what  he  is  doing  today.  They 
agree  with  Milton  that — 

Prime  wisdom  is 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 

But  that  which  daily  lies  about  us. 

The  steering  committee  of  the  club  early  in  the  fall  term  of  each  year 
bulletins  the  outline  of  the  studies  proposed;  dates  the  reports  of  the 
discussions  for  fortnightly  meetings  throughout  the  college  year;  calls  for 
volunteers  and  promptly  crystallizes  the  program  of  the  club  at  its  first 
meeting  in  October.  The  reports  of  these  fortnightly  studies  and  dis- 
cussions make  the  chapters  of  the  Club  Year-Book,  and  work  that  reaches 
the  high  level  of  University  standards  entitles  the  student  to  credit  for 
class  promotion  and  college  degrees. 


6  Home  and  Farm  Ownership 

The  Year-Book  which  is  now  given  to  the  reading  public  in  North 
Carolina  presents  studies  in  town  and  country  tenancy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  home  and  farm  ownership  in  town  and  country  regions  on  the  other. 
The  chapters  refer  not  to  North  Carolina  alone,  but  to  the  landless,  home- 
less multitudes  in  every  country  of  Christendom  today;  (1)  the  facts  of 
tenancy  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  countries 
of  the  world,  (2)  the  status  of  the  farm  tenant  at  home  and  abroad,  (3) 
the  causes  producing  the  landless  estate  of  men,  (4)  the  effects  of  land- 
lessness  upon  personality,  the  home,  the  community,  the  commonwealth 
and  civilization  in  general,  (5)  the  self-help  remedies,  (6)  the  private 
helping-agencies  at  hand,  and   (7)    state  and  federal  aid  to  landless  men. 

Every  chapter  evidences  the  belief  of  the  club  that  civilization  is  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  home-owning,  home-loving,  home-defending  instincts, 
that  the  basis  of  civilization  is  shifting  from  land  ownership,  to  the  com- 
mand of  currency  and  credit,  and  that  in  this  shift  civilization  is  increas- 
ingly in  peril. 

There  is  no  single  book  in  existence  that  covers  all  the  phases  of  this 
important  subject.  The  club  has  been  obliged  to  ransack  the  history  of 
every  country  on  the  globe  and  to  sweep  its  findings  into  a  heap.  For- 
tunately the  seminar  library  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Social  Economics 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  perhaps  the  best  library  of  its  sort 
in  America;  which  immensely  lessened  the  drudgeries  of  the  students. 

The  program  of  the  club  this  year  is  indicated  by  the  phrase,  What  Next 
for  North  Carolina?  What  is  the  next  step  forward  that  the  state  is 
ready  to  take  and  can  be  persuaded  to  take  in  its  march  toward  the  front 
among  American  commonwealths?  For  the  best  answer  to  this  question 
from  any  member  of  the  club  a  fifty  dollar  prize  in  gold  has  been  offered 
by  Hon.  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  Ealeigh. 

It  is  fairly  clear  to  the  volunteers  who  are  working  at  the  problems  of 
progress  in  North  Carolina  that  our  rank  in  the  future  will  depend  not 
on  the  size  of  the  state  or  the  number  of  people  she  contains  or  the  volume 
of  farm  and  industrial  wealth  produced  year  by  year,  but  on  the  culture 
and  character  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 

The  garners  of  Sicily  are  empty  now,  said  Lowell,  but  the  bees  from 
all  climes  still  fetch  honey  from  the  tiny  garden  plot  of  Theocritus.  On  a 
map  of  the  world  you  may  cover  Judea  with  your  thumb,  Athens  with  a 
finger  tip,  and  neither  of  them  figures  in  the  prices  current;  but  they  still 
lord  it  in  the  thought  and  action  of  every  civilized  man.  Did  not  Dante 
cover  with  his  hood  all  that  was  Italy  six  hundred  years  ago?  Material 
success  is  good,  but  only  as  the  necessary  preliminary  of  better  tilings. 

These  are  sayings  that  the  club  is  constantly  repeating  because  of 
their  immense  significance. — E.  C.  Branson,  Chairman  Steering  Committee, 
and  Editor  of  the  Year-Books. 
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FARM  TENANCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  University  Faculty 

Forty  Year  Increases,  1880-1920 

During  the  last  forty  years  farm  tenancy  has  made  staggering  increases 
in  the  United  States — in  particular  in  the  South,  the  Middle  West,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  States.  We  have  been  moving  rapidly  as  a  nation  out  of 
a  land  of  home  and  farm  ownership  into  a  land  of  home  and  farm  tenancy. 
Forty  years  ago  just  one-fourth  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States  were 
operated  by  tenants.  Today  38.1  per  cent  are  operated  by  tenants.  Every 
decade  has  ushered  in  an  increased  tenancy  rate.  During  these  forty  years 
the  number  of  farms  operated  by  owners  increased  only  31.5  per  cent, 
while  the  farms  operated  by  tenants  increased  139.5  per  cent,  or  more 
than  four  times  as  fast.  Every  geographic  area  in  the  United  States, 
except  the  New  England  States  which  long  ago  moved  out  of  agriculture 
into  manufacture,  has  increased  in  farm  tenant  ratios.  The  increase  has 
been  from  around  one  million  farm  tenants  forty  years  ago  to  nearly  two 
and  a  half  million  farmer  tenants  today. 

Farm  Tenant  Increases 

Farm  tenancy  has  never  been  a  problem  in  New  England  because  her 
soils  and  crops  are  unsuited  to  tenant  farming.  Excepting  Maine,  it  is 
not  an  important  agricultural  region  and  farm  tenancy  has  remained  static 
throughout  the  last  forty  years,  standing  still  at  7.5  per  cent.  The  same 
is  largely  true  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  where  tenant  fanners  have 
always  cultivated  about  one-fifth  of  the  farms.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Eocky  Mountain  states,  tenancy  ratios  have  risen  or  fallen  slightly  as 
farming  has  been  profitable  or  unprofitable.  In  the  great  agricultural 
region  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Great  Lakes,  farm  tenancy  has  steadily 
increased,  the  rise  being  from  one-fifth  of  all  farms  operated  by  tenants 
forty  years  ago  to  nearly  one-third  at  the  present  time.  In  four  of  the 
Corn  Belt  states  the  tenancy  ratios  now  run  beyond  two-fifths — in  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska. 

The  magnitude  of  farm  tenancy  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  farms 
only.  In  most  cases  farms  operated  by  tenants  differ  in  size  and  value 
from  farms  operated  by  owners.  How  enormous  this  system  is  can  more 
readily  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts: 

In  1920  part  owner  tenancy  involved  89  million  acres  and  nearly  4 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  land  and  buildings.  Full  tenancy  involved  265 
million  acres  and  nearly  24  billion  dollars'  worth  of  land  and  buildings. 
Managers  of  farms  had  charge  of  51  million  acres  and  3  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  farm  land  and  buildings.  All  told,  tenants  and  managers  oper- 
ated 31  billion  dollars'  worth  of  land  and  buildings,  the  land  acreage  being 
378  million  acres,  or  more  than  twelve  times  the  area  of  North  Carolina. 
All  told  tenants  operated  44  per  cent  of  the  improved  acreage  and  46 
per  cent  of  the  farm  land  value  of  the  United  States. 
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In  1900,  in  only  five  states  was  more  than  half  the  improved  acreage 
operated  by  tenants.  In  1910  there  were  eight  states  in  which  more  than 
half  of  the  improved  acreage  was  operated  by  tenants,  and  in  1920  there 
were  twelve  such  states.  The  number  that  had  passed  the  same  mark  in 
respect  to  land  valuation  was  two  in  1900,  five  in  1910,  and  ten  in  1920. 

Of  equal  significance  is  the  fact  that  there  were  23,632  fewer  farms 
operated  by  owners  in  1920  than  in  1910,  while  there  were  100,128  more 
farms  operated  by  tenants  in  1920  than  ten  years  before.  The  improved 
acreage  operated  by  owners  increased  only  1.4  per  cent,  while  the  improved 
acreage  operated  by  tenants  increased  12.5  per  cent. 

During  the  five  years  from  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Land  banks  to 
1922  about  a  half  billion  dollars  had  been  made  available  for  farmers 
through  the  Federal  and  Joint  Stock  Land  banks.  Very  little  of  this  went 
to  tenants,  but  had  it  all  been  available  for  tenants  it  would  have  met 
the  first  mortgage  on  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  land  now  operated  by 
them. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  the  tide  of  tenancy  is  shown  by  the 
latest  census  to  have  continued  its  upward  flow  with  little  or  no  abatement. 

Tenancy  in  the  South 

The  farm  tenant  problem  is  a  serious  one  in  any  state  or  county,  and 
the  increased  ratios  of  tenancy  are  beginning  at  last  to  attract  attention 
in  America.  If  it  is  a  serious  problem  elsewhere  it  is  an  alarming  prob- 
lem in  the  South,  for  it  is  in  the  South  that  tenancy  has  made  most  rapid 
increases  both  in  the  number  of  tenants  and  in  the  per  cent  of  farms 
operated  by  tenants.  Forty  years  ago  just  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
all  farms  in  the  sixteen  Southern  states  were  cultivated  by  tenants.  To- 
day exactly  one-half  of  all  the  farms  in  the  South  are  operated  by  tenants, 
and  in  cotton  and  tobacco  counties  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  are 
tenants.  The  farms  operated  by  tenants  in  the  South  number  1,591,059 
and  these  landless  farmers  with  their  families  number  eight  million  souls. 

American  farm  tenancy  is  largely  a  Southern  problem  for  it  is  in  the 
South  that  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  all  the  tenants  of  the  entire  nation 
are  concentrated.  To  be  exact,  64.5  per  cent  of  all  farm  tenants  in  the 
United  States  are  located  in  the  sixteen  Southern  states.  And  the  great 
bulk  of  these  are  massed  in  the  eight  hundred  counties  that  produce  cotton 
and  tobacco,  the  two  best  tenant  crops  known  to  man  anywhere  on  earth. 

A  White  Man's  Problem 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  notion,  Southern  farm  tenancy  is  a  white 
man's  problem;  not  so  for  every  Southern  state,  but  so  for  the  South  as  a 
whole.  In  the  thirteen  states  that  produce  cotton  as  a  cash  crop,  61.5  per 
cent  of  all  tenants  are  white  farmers  and  only  38.5  per  cent  are  negro 
farmers.  If  the  other  three  states  were  included  the  white  tenant  ratios 
would  be  even  higher.  There  are  154,348  more  white  than  negro  farm 
tenants  in  the  South,  and  with  their  families  they   outnumber  the  negro 
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farm  tenant  population  by  800,000  souls.  In  eleven  of  the  sixteen  South- 
ern states  there  are  more  white  than  negro  tenants.  In  the  great  cotton 
state  of  Texas  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  farm  tenants  are  white. 

The  Facts  in  Carolina 

In  North  Carolina  farm  tenancy  is  concentrated  in  the  cotton  and  to- 
bacco counties.  It  is  mainly  an  eastern  problem.  But  in  North  Carolina 
just  as  in  the  South  as  a  whole  it  is  a  white  man's  problem.  The  white 
tenants  outnumber  the  negro  tenants  by  10,000.  Their  families  counted, 
the  white  farm  tenant  population  is  50,000  greater  than  that  of  the  negro. 
As  the  years  pass,  the  ratio  steadily  works  against  the  whites  and  in  favor 
of  the  negroes,  for  throughout  the  South  negroes  are  increasing  in  the 
ratios  of  farm  ownership  while  the  whites  show  a  steady  increase  in  farm 
tenancy.  In  other  words,  the  negroes  are  moving  into  farm  ownership, 
and  the  whites  into  farm  tenancy.  Thus  the  problem  is  increasingly  a 
white  man 's  problem.  In  Virginia  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  negro 
farmers  own  their  farms.  In  North  Carolina  more  than  a  third  of  the 
negro  farmers  are  owners,  not  tenants.  During  the  last  census  period  their 
gain  in  farm  ownership  was  small,  but  it  has  been  startling  during  the 
last  forty  years. 

What  the  Decreases  Mean 

The  fatal  law  seems  to  be  that  the  more  populous  and  prosperous  an 
agricultural  area  is,  the  fewer  are  the  farmers  who  own  the  land  they 
cultivate.  A  decreasing  tenant  ratio  means,  it  seems,  so  far  in  America,  a 
dwindling  agriculture.  Tenancy  thrives  where  land  is  rich  and  farming  is 
profitable.  It  loses  out  elsewhere.  Poor  soil  areas  will  produce  neither 
crops  nor  tenants.  The  New  England  states  have  long  been  of  decreasing 
importance  in  agriculture  and  so  tenancy  has  been  static.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  tenant,  rate  for  the  United  States  increased  just  a  little  over 
one  per  cent,  and  people  spread  the  good  tidings  that  tenancy  was  solving 
itself.  And  so  it  is  in  some  regions,  for  the  farm  tenants  are  moving  off 
the  farms  and  into  towns,  which  accounts  for  the  increased  ratio  of  farm 
owners.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  showed  an  actual  loss  of  farmers  during  a  census  period. 
Between  1910  and  1920,  twenty-four  states  lost  in  the  number  of  farms 
and  twenty-three  states,  exactly  the  same  states  with  only  three  exceptions, 
lost  in  the  number  of  farm  tenants.  The  loss  in  the  number  of  farms 
was  due  to  the  exodus  of  farm  tenants.  Just  two  Southern  states  de- 
creased in  the  ratio  of  farm  tenants  and  they  are  the  only  states  in  the 
South  that  also  decreased  in  the  number  of  farms  during  the  last  ten-year 
period.  An  increase  in  tenantry  means  an  increase  in  the  importance  of 
agriculture.  A  decrease  in  tenantry  means  a  dwindling  agriculture,  fewer 
farms  and  less  land  in  cultivation. 

It  is  true  in  this  state,  i;or  the  great  agricultural  region  of  the  east 
made  a  great  gain  in  tenancy  while  in  the  Piedmont  and  mountain  regions 
tenancy  declined.     There  the  tenants  in  great  swarms  move  off  the  farms 
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and  into  the  manufacturing  towns  and  cities.  They  have  changed  their 
lot  from  farm  tenants  to  wage  earners  in  mill  villages,  and  today  the 
Piedmont  and  mountain  counties  have  fewer  farms,  and  farming  is  not 
relatively  as  important  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Absorbing  farm  tenants 
in  manufacturing  enterprises  throughout  the  South,  as  in  the  western  part 
of  this  state,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  main  solutions  of  the  farm  tenant 
problem.  It  has  worked  to  wonderful  advantage  in  the  mid-state  and 
western  half  of  North  Carolina.  The  South  will  decrease  in  farm  tenancy 
when  we  move  over  into  industrial  development  and  our  tenants  become 
laborers  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

We  need  a  better  balance  between  agriculture  and  manufacture,  so  that 
our  tenants  can  become  a  farm  asset  instead  of  a  liability.  Or  we  need 
fundamental  changes  in  the  social-economics  of  land  tenure — in  particular 
in  the  principle  of  taxing  land  values. 

Economic  and  Social  Aspects 

' '  The  last  ten  years  has  seen  a  rapid  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
farms  cultivated  by  tenants.  Along  with  this  has  come  a  distressing  slump 
in  the  social  and  recreative  activities  of  farming  districts  which  is  having 
its  influence  in  driving  the  best  type  of  farm-bred  boys  and  girls  to  the  city. 

"The  temporary  leasing  of  land  is  often  an  advantage  both  to  the 
owner  and  the  tenant,  but  the  creation  of  tenancy  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  agriculture  would  be  an  unmitigated  misfortune.  A  rural  community 
made  up  of  farm  owners  has  better  houses,  roads,  and  schools  than  a  com- 
munity of  tenants.  Whatever  the  owner  puts  in  his  farm  to  improve  it  is 
his  own.  Whatever  the  tenant  takes  out  is  largely  his  own.  What  he  puts 
in,  in  the  way  of  capital,  knowledge  and  skill  in  maintaining  soil  fertility, 
goes  largely  to  the  land  owner  under  our  present  short-sighted  and  short- 
timed  tenancy  contracts.  The  result  is,  the  tenant  does  not  nail  boards  on 
the  barn,  does  not  plant  trees  along  the  roads,  or  take  any  interest  in 
doing  any  of  the  things  that  are  needed  to  make  rural  life  satisfactory. 

"Ownership  has  other  values.  It  exerts  a  great  influence  on  human 
character'.'  The  owner  of  a  farm  has  a  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  permanent  member  of  the  community  and  that  he  has  a  stake  in  every- 
thing which  builds  up  its  social  and  economic  life.  Tenantry,  in  America, 
is  on  the  contrary  migratory,  and  tenants  are  rapidly  becoming  class 
conscious  and  discontented.  Unless  this  is  checked,  we  are  certain  to  face 
the  same  unrest  and  disorder  that  led  to  revolution  in  France  and  Russia 
and  to  avert  which  some  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe 
have  made  national  aid  to  farm-buying  a  government  policy." 

Tenancy  is  bad  for  the  man,  and  it  is  bad  for  the  land.  It  is  bad  for 
the  land  because  the  tenant  destroys  soil  fertility  and  farm  buildings.  The 
millions  of  acres  of  worn-out  land  in  the  South  today  are  solemn  warnings 
of  the  evils  of  tenancy.  The  bank  account  savings  of  tenants,  the  type 
of  homes  in  which  they  live,  their  entire  earthly  possessions,  afford 
abundant  proof  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  accumulate  wealth  under 
Southern    farm    tenancy    conditions.     Economically,    socially,    and    morally 
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ownership  is  far  preferable  to  tenancy.  The  home  owner  is  interested  in 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  community.  The  moral  effect 
of  tenancy  is  testified  to  by  the  small  per  cent  of  tenants  who  either  be- 
long to  or  attend  churches.  Church  membership  ratios  are  low  throughout 
the  South  where  tenancy  ratios  are  high. 

The  English  rural  economist,  Arthur  Young,  said:  "Give  a  man  the 
secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden;  give 
him  a  nine-year's  lease  on  a  garden  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert." 

The  economic  and  social  effects  of  farm  tenancy  may  be  partly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

A.  Economic  effects: 

1.  Wears  out  the  soil. 

2.  Compels  a  one-crop  system.  Allows  little  food  and  feed  farming 
and  livestock  of  the  meat  and  milk  variety. 

3.  Small-size  farms,  a  few  acres  cultivated  intensively  by  hand 
methods. 

4.  Small  annual  yield  of  farm  output  per  farmer  and  per  farm,  be- 
cause of  small  farms  and  lack  of  diversity  in  farm  products. 

5.  The  inability  to  accumulate  wealth  with  which  to  move  out  of 
tenancy  into  ownership.  Small  bank  account  savings,  or  taxable  property 
of  any  sort.     The  Southern  tenant   consumes  his  wealth   in  producing  it. 

B.  Social  effects: 

1.  Tenancy  strangles  intellectual  development. 

a.  School  attendance  of  tenant  children  is  low  because  the  children  are 
often  kept  out  of  school  to  work,  during  both  the  planting  and  harvesting 
seasons. 

b.  Tenants  move  upon  an  average  of  once  every  two  years.  In  chang- 
ing schools  the  children  are  handicapped  in  their  progress,  or  lose  contact 
with  school  altogether. 

c.  The  stimulus  for  intellectual  development  is  lacking  because  in- 
creased production  due  to  increased  knowledge  is  shared  by  the  landlord. 

d.  The  schools  themselves  suffer  because  they  serve  a  transient  popula- 
tion lacking  interest  in  school  matters. 

e.  Tenancy  and  illiteracy  go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  twins  at  birth 
and  boon  companions  throughout  life,  as  Professor  Branson  is  fond  of 
saying. 

2.  Tenancy  hinders  moral  development. 

a.  High  tenancy  rates  mean  low  church  membership  rates  as  all  census 
and  church  surveys  show. 

b.  Church  attendance  by  tenants  is  far  lower  than  by  owners.  They 
move  too  often  to  form  church  ties. 

c.  The  loose  methods  by  which  tenants  are  financed  tend  to  promote 
dishonesty  on  both  sides. 
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3.  Tenancy  breeds  class  consciousness  which  is  always  obstructive.  It 
means  land  orphanage  on  the  one  side,  land  aristocracy  on  the  other,  with 
few  binding  ties,  and  little  social  intercourse.  It  breeds  undemocratic 
tendencies  in  American  life. 

4.  It  prevents  the  promotion  of  rural  organizations  of  all  kinds: 
churches,  schools,  community  clubs,  social  clubs,  county  libraries,  good 
roads,  and  the  like. 

5.  The  deadliest  enemy  to  cooperative  marketing  is  farm  tenancy, 
especially  southern  farm  tenancy. 

6.  It  hinders  the  effectiveness  of  political  development  because  tenants 
are  not  interested  in  the  ballot.  They  are  indifferent  to  social  and 
political  development.  Many  never  vote  because  they  move  too  often  to 
be  allowed  to  vote.     They  have  little  incentive  to  use  the  ballot. 

7.  Home  ownership  brings  out  the  highest  and  noblest  qualities  of 
man.  The  home  owner  is  a  home  lover  and  home  defender,  a  builder 
of  home,  community,  state  and  nation.  For  the  tenant  the  incentive  is 
lacking. 

Sources  of  Information 

U.  S.  Census  Reports. 

C.  L.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Quotation  from  California  Land  Settlement  Board. 

Farm  Tenantry  in  the  United  States,  William  B.  Bizzell. — Texas 
Agricultural  College. 

October  31,  1921. 

Farm  Tenancy  in  the  United  States 

Showing  tenancy  ratios  by  states  in  1880  and  1920.  Based  on  the 
reports  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

In  1880  the  farms  in  the  United  States  cultivated  by  tenants  were 
1,024,601;  in  1920,  the  number  of  tenant  farms  was  2,454,746.  In  forty 
years  the  number  was  multiplied  by  nearly  two  and  a  half.  During  these 
forty  years  the  ratio  of  tenant  farms  to  all  farms  increased  from  25.5  per 
cent  to  38.1  per  cent. 

Department  of  Rural  Social  Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Per    cent  of    farms    operated    by 
tenants 

Rank         State                                                  1920  1880 

1.  Maine    4.2  4.3 

2.  New  Hampshire   6.7  8.1 

3.  Massachusetts    7.1  8.2 

4.  Connecticut    8.5  10.2 

5.  Nevada   9.4  9.7 

6.  Utah    10.9  4.6 

7.  Montana     11.3  5.3 

8.  Vermont   11.6  13.4 
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9.  New  Mexico  12.2  8.1 

10.  Wyoming    12.5  2.8 

11.  Wisconsin     14.4  9.1 

12.  Rhode    Island    15.5  19.9 

13.  Idaho    15.9  4.7 

14.  West  Virginia  16.2  19.1 

15.  Michigan    17.7  10.0 

16.  Arizona     18.1  13.2 

17.  Washington    18.7  7.2 

18.  Oregon    18.8  14.1 

19.  New   York   19.2  16.5 

20.  California  21.4  19.8 

21.  Pennsylvania     21.9  21.2 

22.  New  Jersey   23.0  24.6 

23.  Colorado   23.0  13.0 

24.  Minnesota     24.7  9.2 

25.  Florida 25.3  30.9 

26.  North  Dakota   25.6  3.9 

26.  Virginia    25.6  29.5 

28.  Missouri    28.8  27.3 

29.  Maryland    28.9  31.0 

30.  Ohio    29.5  19.3 

31.  Indiana    32.0  23.7 

32.  Kentucky    33.4  26.4 

33.  South   Dakota   34.9  3.9 

34.  Delaware    39.3  42.4 

35.  Kansas    40.4  16.3 

36.  Tennessee   41.1  34.5 

37.  Iowa    41.7  23.8 

38.  Illinois    42.7  21.4 

39.  Nebraska    42.9  18.0 

40.  North  Carolina  43.5  33.5 

41.  Oklahoma    51.0 

42.  Arkansas    51.3  30.9 

43.  Texas    53.3  37.6 

44.  Louisiana   57.1  35.2 

45.  Alnbama  57.9  46.8 

46.  Mississippi     60.1  43.8 

47.  South   Carolina   04.5  50.3 

4S.  Georgia  66.6  44.9 
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THE  LANDLESS   FARMER   IN  NORTH   CAROLINA 

A.  M.  Mosek,  Buncombe  County- 
Facts  in  1920 

Every  census  period  in  North  Carolina  shows  not  only  a  greater  number 
of  tenants,  but  also  a  larger  per  cent  of  all  farms  cultivated  by  tenants. 
The  1920  census  shows  that  today  in  our  state  43.5  per  cent  or  nearly 
half  of  our  farms  are  cultivated  by  tenants.  In  1910  we  had  107,287 
farms  or  42.3  per  cent  cultivated  by  tenants.  In  1920  we  had  16,038 
more  farms  in  the  state  than  in  1910,  but  had  10,172  more  farms  operated 
by  tenants  and  only  fi,056  more  farms  operated  by  farm  owners.  In  other 
words  we  had  9.5  per  cent  more  tenants  than  ten  years  ago  and  only  4.2 
per  cent  more  farm  owners.  This  ten-year  gain  in  tenancy,  however,  is 
only  in  conformity  with  the  drift  into  tenancy  that  the  state  has  been 
showing  since  the  Civil  war.  These  tenants  make  up  what  have  been  termed 
the  "sojourners,  strangers,  and  pilgrims"  in  the  land,  because  on  an 
average  52  per  cent,  or  300,000  of  them,  move  every  year.  During  a  ten- 
year  period  it  has  been  estimated  that  every  tenant  farmer  upon  an  aver- 
age moved  five  times.  They  are  continually  on  the  move,  either  from 
choice  or  necessity.  In  all,  these  tenant  farmers  and  their  families  num- 
ber six  hundred  thousand.  And  in  North  Carolina  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
South  the  problem  is  not  a  negro  problem,  but  a  white  man 's  problem. 

Origin  of  Farm  Tenancy,  and  Its  Steady  Increase  in  Cotton 
and  Tobacco  Areas 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  tenancy.  Before  the 
Civil  war  we  were  largely  a  self-sustaining  people.  The  war  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  South,  leaving  us  prostrate,  economically,  socially  and  other- 
wise. By  Lincoln 's  proclamation  5,000,000  negro  slaves  were  set  free. 
One  million  confederate  soldiers  returned  from  the  war,  finding  their 
homes  burned,  their  farms  in  ruin  and  no  money  or  credit.  Cotton  went 
to  sixty  cents  a  pound,  and  the  former  slaves  refused  to  work,  because 
the  carpet-baggers  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prejudice  the  negroes 
against  their  former  masters. 

The  negroes  were  intoxicated  with  their  freedom,  and  refused  to  work 
even  for  good  wages.  Something  had  to  be  done,  so  the  crop-lien  law  was 
enacted.  Cotton  dropped  from  42  to  11  cents  in  one  year,  leaving  the 
southern  people  in  debt.  It  meant  that  the  farmer  could  now  go  to  the 
supply  merchant  and  mortgage  his  next  year's  crop  in  return  for  feed  and 
supplies.  This  system  re-inslaved  the  negroes  and  made  practically  a  slave 
of  the  landless  white  man.  Many  land  owners,  as  a  result  of  this  law 
were  forced  to  sell  their  land  and  become  tenants.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  tenancy  and  it  has  increased  as  the  decades  have  come  and  gone. 

The  farm  tenants  of  North  Carolina  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 
coastal  plains  counties,  and  in  those  counties  of  the  Piedmont  belt  on  the 
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north  that,  cultivate  tobacco,  and  on  the  south  that  cultivate  cotton.  Ten- 
ancy is  found  in  this  state  wherever  cotton  and  tobacco  are  cultivated,  and 
not  to  any  large  extent  in  any  county  that  does  not  produce  one  or  the 
other  of  these  crops. 

In  the  coastal  plains  counties,  the  areas  of  vast  cotton  and  tobacco  pro- 
duction are  increasing  in  tenancy  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  is  the  big 
agricultural  area  of  the  state,  the  area  that  leads  the  entire  world  in 
tobacco  production  and  that  produces  about  one-twelfth  of  all  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  nation. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  are  ideal  tenant  crops,  because  they  can  be  pro- 
duced by  unskilled  labor.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  usually  ready-cash  crops 
and  can  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  are  produced.  Credit  can  be  secured  to 
run  the  farmer  even  before  the  crops  are  planted  because  of  the  crop-lien 
system.  Both  crops  are  practically  non-perishable  and  can  be  held  by  the 
landlord  until  the  market  suits.  Both  crops  are  easily  transported,  can- 
not be  eaten  by  man  or  beast,  they  are  hand-made  crops,  producing  large 
per  acre  yield,  and  are  thoroughly  protected  by  law,  making  them  admir- 
able tenant  crops  in  every  way.  The  coastal  plains  counties  lead  in  cotton 
and  tobacco  production  and  these  same  counties  lead  in  tenancy. 

Scotland  county,  the  leading  cotton  county  of  the  state  for  its  size, 
has  four-fifths  of  its  farmers  tenants,  or  four  out  of  every  five  farms  in 
the  county  cultivated  by  tenants.  Edgecombe  county  with  79.4  per  cent 
and  Greene  with  78.2  per  cent  are  close  competitors.  If  they  keep  up  tneir 
present  rate  of  increase  both  will  be  up  with  or  ahead  of  Scotland  county 
by  the  next  census. 

Four -fifths  of  all  the  tenants  are  to  be  found  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
counties. 

Tenancy  is  considerably  lower  in  the  mountain  counties,  which  never 
even  approach  the  state  average  of  43.5  per  cent.  Of  the  42  counties 
above  the  state  average  in  tenancy  all  but  nine  are  located  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  state,  and  these  nine  are  four  tobacco  counties  along  the 
Virginia  border,  and  five  cotton  counties  along  the  South  Carolina  border. 
All  counties  between  and  west  of  these  nine  are  counties  where  farm 
ownership  is  the  rule  and  where  each  decade  finds  a  larger  per  cent  of 
farms  cultivated  by  owners  and  tenancy  decreasing.  The  mountain  and 
hill  counties  that  produce  food  and  feed  crops  have  never  been  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be  tenant  counties.  The  Tidewater  counties  which  have 
no  cash  crops  rank  high  in  ownership  and  are  not  increasing  in  tenancy 
except  where  cotton  and  tobacco  are  being  raised.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
in  proportion  as  a  county  produces  cotton  or  tobacco,  just  in  proportion 
is  she  a  tenant  area. 

Economic,  Social,  and  Civic  Consequences 

No  farm  tenant  population  has  ever  been  able  to  accumulate  a  very 
large  per  capita  wealth.  This  is  especially  true  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
tenant  farmers.     It  is  true  that  they  produce  wealth  in  enormous  quanti- 
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ties,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  slips  through  their  fingers  for  various  causes, 
the  main  ones  being  their  inability  to  see  the  advantage  of  live-at-home 
farming,  or  their  inability  to  practice  it  because  of  our  present  farm  system. 

Aside  from  the  economic  consequences  we  have  the  social  and  civic 
consequences.  More  than  300,000  of  our  farm  tenants  move  every  year. 
They  are  as  strangers,  sojourners,  and  pilgrims  always  on  the  move  and 
always  discontented.  We  cannot  blame  them,  however,  for  they  are  al- 
ways seeking  to  better  their  condition.  This  can  mean  nothing  else  but 
disaster  to  schools,  school  attendance,  school  consolidation,  church  mem- 
bership, attendance  and  support.  It  means  a  great  impediment  to  the 
development  of  good  roads  and  has  a  bad  effect  on  sanitation,  law  and 
order,  community  organization  and  enterprise,  and  the  development  of  a 
real  democracy.  With  the  present  situation  there  is  no  chance  to  organize 
cooperative  marketing  associations.  It  is  impossible  for  a  landless,  home- 
less, wandering  tenant  population  to  work  together  in  a  cooperative  organ- 
ization. Cooperation  is  founded  on  land  and  home  ownership,  and  a  farm 
civilization  rooted  in  tenancy  cannot  succeed,  because  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise to  be  a  success  must  have  a  stable,  thrifty,  contented,  home-loving 
and  home-owning  membership. 

The  reason  that  North  Carolina  ranks  high  in  illiteracy  is  because  of. 
the  abundance  of  farm  tenaney.  It,  has  become  a  proverb  that  tenancy 
and  illiteracy  go  hand  in  hand.  As  Dr.  Branson  says,  they  are  twin-born 
social  menaces,  twins  at  birth  and  boon  companions  throughout  life.  One 
cannot  be  cured  without  curing  the  other.  Tenancy  breeds  illiteracy  and 
illiteracy  breeds  tenancy. 

The  effect  on  the  church  is  no  less  detrimental.  The  church  may  con- 
sider the  problem  as  a  church  problem,  because  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the 
farm  tenants  ever  join  a  church,  and  a  very  small  per  cent  attend  churches. 
They  are  not  in  the  community  long  enough  to  form  church  affiliations. 
Tenaney  and  non-church  membership  also  go  hand  in  hand.  For  in- 
stance, in  twenty-one  of  our  cotton  and  tobacco  counties  are  massed  more 
than  a  fourth  of  all  the  non-church  members  of  the  entire  state,  along 
with  illiteracy.  In  eight  of  these  counties  more  than  half  the  population 
are  outside  the  church.  A  good  example  is  Edgecombe  county,  which  ranks 
one  hundredth  in  church  membership  and  99th  in  farm  ownership.  The 
church,  therefore,  to  exist  and  prosper  must  assist  in  destroying  these 
two  social  evils,  tenancy  and  illiteracy. 

Thus  I  have  presented  the  facts  of  the  landless  farmer  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1920,  the  origin  of  farm  tenancy,  its  steady  increase  in  cotton  and 
tobacco  areas,  and  its  economic,  social,  and  civic  consequences. 
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THE  HOMELESS  MULTITUDES  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

J.  G.  Gullick,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Along  with  farm  tenancy,  which  was  discussed  in  the  last  club  report, 
an  economic  and  social  problem  of  increasing  importance  today  is  that 
of  home  tenancy  in  city  areas.  Home  tenancy  has  to  a  great  extent  the 
same  effect  upon  urban  communities  that  farm  tenancy  has  on  rural 
communities,  and  the  problem  of  the  homeless  multitudes  in  urban  areas 
is  one  of  great  significance  not  only  from  the  economic  but  from  the 
social  and  civic  standpoint. 

It  is  evident  from  the  meager  amount  of  material  on  the  subject  of 
city  tenancy  at  hand  that  little  attention  has  been  given  heretofore  to 
this  problem.  But  the  facts  and  circumstances  themselves  have  forced 
the  problem  to  the  front.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  home- 
less renters  in  urban  communities,  as  shown  by  the  census  reports,  has 
caused  some  to  wonder  with  alarm  where  we  are  arriving. 

And  the  facts  in  the  case  justify  some  alarm.  At  the  present  time 
54.4  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  live  in  rented  homes 
and  only  28.2  per  cent  of  homes  are  owned  free  from  encumbrance.  This 
is  to  say  that  71.8  per  cent  of  all  the  homes  in  this  country  are  either 
rented  or  mortgaged  or  otherwise  encumbered.  The  percentage  of  ten- 
ancy in  cities  is  much  larger.  The  latest  statistics  for  city  homes  alone, 
those  of  the  1920  census,  have  not  yet  become  available,  but  judging  from 
the  visible  rate  of  increase  in  home  tenancy  in  many  industrial  centers  it 
is  estimated  that  right  around  66  per  cent  of  all  the  homes  in  urban 
areas  are  rented. 

This  multitude  of  homeless  city  dwellers  is  concentrated  largely  in 
the  manufacturing  and  industrial  areas  of  New  England  and  the  Southern 
and  Middle  Atlantic  states,  with  the  South  Central  and  Pacific  Coast 
states  ranking  next.  In  1910  South  Carolina,  it  is  surprising  to  say, 
had  76.5  per  cent  of  all  homes,  exclusive  of  farm  homes,  rented,  which 
was  the  highest  percentage  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  This  outstrips 
the  New  England  states  with  their  crowded  industrial  population  by  sev- 
eral percents.  The  per  cent  of  town  and  city  homes  owned  free  from 
encumbrance  in  South  Carolina  was  as  lew  as  18.8.  At  this  point  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  we  are  using  represent  all  the 
homes,  exclusive  of  farm  homes,  and  therefore  include  a  few  homes  not 
in  towns  or  cities,  such  as  hunters'  homes,  lumbermen's  homes,  etc.  These 
figures  are  used  because  the  census  does  not  give  the  purely  urban  figures 
on  tenancy  by  states.  However  the  homes  outside  of  towns  included  in 
these  figures  are  so  few  that  they  make  no  appreciable  difference,  if  any 
at  all,  in  the  percentages. 

The  state  lowest  in  home  tenancy  was  North  Dakota,  which  had  a 
percentage  of  41.9  and  a  per  cent  of  unencumbered  ownership  as  high 
as  44.1.  New  York  ranked  near  the  top  in  urban  tenancy,  having  a  per- 
centage of  74.5.     In  this  state  only  13.8  per  cent  of  all  the  homes  exclu- 
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sive  of  farm  homes  were  owned  free  from  encumbrance.  In  1920  New 
York  state  ranked  second  from  the  top  in  home  tenancy,  (both  urban  and 
rural),  being  surpassed  only  by  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  per- 
centage of  69.7,  which  is  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  higher  than  New 
York;  and  the  District  of  Columbia  cannot  be  really  classed  as  a  state  in 
these  calculations.  Ehode  Island  leads  the  New  England  states  with  a 
tenancy  ratio  of  73.9  per  cent,  Massachusetts  being  a  close  second  with 
69.7  per  cent. 

While  all  the  statistics  on  urban  tenancy  of  the  1920  census  are  not 
yet  available,  the  figures  and  percentages  for  all  the  cities  of  100.000  or 
above  have  been  announced.  These  show  a  very  high  ratio  of  home 
tenancy  in  many  of  our  chief  cities.  The  proportion  which  rented  homes 
represented  of  the  entire  number  of  homes  is  the  largest  in  New  York,  in 
which  city  the  per  cent  of  people  who  are  homeless  was  87.3 — several 
percents  higher  than  that  of  any  other  city.  In  one  borough  of  New 
York,  the  Manhattan,  which  is  practically  a  tenement  district  so  far 
as  homes  are  concerned,  the  percentage  of  tenancy  was  97.9,  and  only 
0.8  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  the  roofs  over  their  heads  free  from 
encumbrance.  The  citj'  making  the  best  showing  or  having  the  lowest 
percentage   of  tenancy  was   Toledo,   Ohio,   with   a   ratio   of   50.6   per  cent. 

The  statistics  for  North  Carolina  show  that  this  state  is  neither  at 
the  top  nor  the  bottom  in  urban  tenancy.  We  have  not  received  the  Census 
Bureau's  figures  of  1920  for  city  homes  separated  from  farm  homes,  but 
we  do  have  the  1920  tenancy  figures  for  all  homes,  and  the  1910  and  pre- 
vious census  figures  for  tenancy  in  urban  homes,  or  rather  all  homes 
exclusive  of  farm  homes.  The  ratio  of  North  Carolina  for  all  homes  in 
1920  was  52.6.  This  is  just  below  the  average  for  the  United  States 
and  a  decrease  of  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent  from  the  percentage  of  the 
1910  census.  If  the  farm  homes  were  subtracted  from  the  number  on 
which  these  figures  are  based,  the  percentage  of  home  tenancy  would  of 
course  be  much  higher.  The  percentage  of  all  homes  except  farm  homes, 
which  is  almost  equivalent  to  urban  homes,  in  1910  was  66.2.  The  total 
number  of  rented  homes,  excepting  farm  homes,  in  this  state  in  that  year 
was  123,183.  The  percentage  of  homes  occupied  by  white  people  that 
were  rented  in  that  year  was  62.2,  and  the  percentage  of  tenancy  among 
the  colored  people  was  72.6.  So  we  see  that  home  tenancy  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  race. 

The  percentage  of  tenancy  in  the  cities  of  10,000  or  over  in  North 
Carolina  in  1910  were  as  follows:  Asheville,  66;  Charlotte,  66;  Durham, 
71;  Greensboro,  62;  Raleigh,  70;  Wilmington,  66;  Winston,  72.  Thus  we 
see  that  industrial  cities  like  Winston-Salem  and  Durham  always  have 
a  larger  percentage  of  home  renters  than  commercial  and  distributing 
centers  like  Charlotte  or  tourist  cities  like  Asheville.  The  1920  census 
will  probably  show  Gastonia  as  having  a  still  larger  percentage  of  ten- 
ancy than  Winston-Salem,  the  leader  in  the  state  in  1910. 

But  what  has  been  the  trend  of  movement  in  home  tenancy  during 
the  past  few  decades?     From  1S90  to  1910  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
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the  ratio  of  home  tenancy  in  the  United  States.  But  this  decrease  has 
been  very  slight.  During  this  20-year  period  there  was  a  decrease  in 
rented  urban  homes  of  1.5  per  cent.  In  North  Carolina  there  was  a 
decrease  during  this  period  from  74.2  per  cent  to  66.2,  a  fall  of  8 
per  cent.  However  the  ratio  of  tenancy  for  all  homes  has  been  on  the 
increase.  From  1900  to  1920  the  percentage  of  renters  increased  from 
53.9  to  54.4.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in 
tenancy  of  farm  homes  has  been  very  large,  while  the  decrease  in  other 
homes  has  been  small  enough  to  be  negligible.  While  all  the  1920  figures 
for  homes  other  than  farm  homes  have  net  yet  been  announced,  we  do 
have  the  figures  for  cities  of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Among  the 
68  cities  of  this  class  20  increased  in  tenancy  between  1910  and  1920, 
45  decreased  and  3  remained  unchanged.  The  highest  increase  in  home 
ownership  was  made  by  Philadelphia,  which  gained  12.9  per  cent.  The 
highest  increase  in  tenancy  was  that  of  Los  Angeles,  which  amounted  to 
exactly  ten  per  cent.  The  increase  in  home  ownership  in  most,  cases 
was  very  small. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  we  see  that  home  ownership  in  izrban 
areas  has  been  slightly  on  the  increase.  Of  course  the  census  statistics 
for  the  whole  country  may  show  a  slight  decrease  in  home  ownership 
during  the  last  census  period,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  reveal  a  small,  but  very  small,  increase.  One  reason  for  the  small 
increase  is  the  activities  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  and  other 
institutions  that  aid  in  home  ownership  in  a  similar  way. 

But  the  slight  increase  in  home  ownership  does  not  mean  that  the 
problem  is  being  solved.  For,  in  the  first  place  the  increase  is 
negligible,  being  such  a  small  percentage,  and  in  the  second  place  ten- 
ants are  increasing  numerically  so  fast  that  we  are  making  little  im- 
provement. 

Another  factor  must  also  be  considered.  While  there  has  been  in  some 
cities  a  small  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  rented  homes,  this  does  not  indi- 
cate any  stability,  for  more  and  more  town  and  city  homes  are  appar- 
ently becoming  mortgaged.  During  the  decade  between  1910  and  1920 
the  per  cent  of  mortgaged  or  other  encumbered  homes  increased  in  every 
United  States  city  of  100,000  or  more  population  except  four.  These 
were:  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Los  Angeles,  California;  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Spokane,  Washington. 

In  the  United  States  in  1920  there  was  a  total  of  24,351,676  homes, 
including  farm  homes,  which  is  an  increase  of  8,168,901  during  the  last 
20  years.  When  we  consider  what  the  54.4  per  cent  tenancy  ratio  amounts 
to,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  numerical  increase  is  an  important  consider- 
ation. This  together  with  the  great  increase  in  encumbered  homes  is  an 
eloquent  refutation  of  the  statement  that  the  home  tenancy  problem  is 
diminishing  into  insignificance. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  here  the  homeless  numbers  in  our  own 
state.  These  figures  are  for  both  town  and  country  areas.  In  this  case 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  1910  figures.  In  this  year  the  homeless  families 
numbered  227,249,  of  which  131,272  were  white  and  95,967  colored. 
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The  Fatal  Law. 

The  cruel  penalty  of  city  civilization  seems  to  be  the  law  of  home 
ownership.  It  seems  that  the  more  populous  and  prosperous  a  community 
becomes  the  fewer  are  the  people  that  live  in  homes  of  their  own,  and 
the  larger  the  multitude  of  tenants  and  renters.  It  is  a  strange  and 
anomalous  thing  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  a  prosperous,  demo- 
cratic civilization.  But  statistics  indicate  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  more 
wealthy    and   populous    a    city   becomes    the   larger    the    ratio    of    renters. 

Where  city  civilization  is  the  most  highly  developed  in  our  own  state 
the  percentages  of  home  ownership  are  low.  In  Asheville,  Charlotte,  and 
Wilmington  two-thirds  of  the  people  live  in  rented  dwellings.  In  Raleigh 
the  latest  figures  are  70  per  cent,  in  Durham  71  per  cent,  and  in  Winston 
72  per  cent.  Greensboro  leads  the  seven  largest  cities,  and  yet  62  per 
cent  of  her  people  live  in  houses  that  they  do  not  own. 

In  the  great  cities  of  the  North  the  percentages  of  homelessness  run 
into  almost  unbelievable  figures.  For  example:  in  Boston,  Fall  Biver, 
Jersey  City  and  Cambridge  over  80  people  in  the  hundred  are  tenants. 
In  the  Manhattan  section  of  New  York  97.9  per  cent  of  the  homes  are 
rented,  and  these  dwellings  are  almost  entirely  slum  tenements.  In  New 
York  City  even  the  rich  are  becoming  renters  because  they  find  it  much 
cheaper  to  rent  an  apartment  than  to  maintain  a  home.  Last  year  about 
$20,000,000  was  spent  in  the  construction  of  dwellings  in  New  York 
City,  but  only  three  homes  were  built.  As  Dr.  Branson  says:  "New  York 
is  a  civilization  of  cliff  dwellers — genuinely  so ;  but  unlike  the  Aztecs  the 
New  Yorkers  do  not  dwell  under  their  own  roof -trees. "  It  is  strange 
that  such  should  be  the  case  in  such  a  wealthy  community  and  if  in- 
creases in  wealth  and  prosperity  mean  that  more  and  more  people  are 
reduced  to  tenancy,  it  is  high  time  that  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  and  find  a  solution. 

Social  and  Economic  Effects 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  extent  of  tenancy,  let  us  consider  other 
phases  of  the  problem.  If  the  existence  of  great  numbers  of  homeless 
people  constitutes  a  problem,  why  is  it  a  problem?  Is  it  a  problem  from 
the  economic  standpoint?  To  a  large  extent  and  in  most  cases  it  is.  Is 
it  is  a  problem  from  a  social  and  civic  standpoint?     It  most  certainly  is. 

But  leaving  out  all  economic  considerations  it  is  a  problem  because 
of  the  difference  between  the  quality  of  citizenship  of  a  tenant  population 
and  that  of  a  home-owning  population.  It  is  because  of  the  steadying, 
uplifting  influence  of  home  ownership.  It  is  because  home  ownership 
brings  a  change  in  attitude  toward  such  institutions  as  schools,  churches, 
community  organizations  and  undertakings,  and  even  government  itself. 
And  finally  it  is  because  the  large  cities  containing  great  multitudes,  who 
own  neither  the  homes  they  live  in  nor  the  tools  they  work  with,  have 
always  been  hotbeds  of  destructive  socialism,  for  here  revolutionists  find 
large  and  responsive   audiences. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  a  problem  when  we  consider  the  effect  that 
the  lack  of  home  ownership  has  upon  one 's  personality  and  character 
and  how  it  develops  irresponsibility  and  lack  of  self-respect.  It  seema 
to  be  an  almost  universal  fact  that  tenancy  stands  in  the  way  of  self- 
respect  and  one's  aspirations  to  amount  to  anything  in  the  world.  It 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  stifling  and  suppressing  any  impulses  to  enter 
into  any  constructive  community  work,  because  homeless  people,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  assurance  of  permanent  residence  and  of  the  fact 
that  they  own  no  part  of  the  community,  feel  that  it  is  the  other  people 's 
community  and  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  welfare. 
It  deprives  them  of  that  feeling  of  pride  and  responsibility  which  home 
ownership  gives,  and  the  steadying  influence  of  owning  a  home  or  piece 
of  ground  is  unknown  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  home-owner  a  man  is  a  better  citizen  because 
home  ownership  gives  him  an  individuality  which  the  tenant  never  at- 
tains. He  is  recognized  in  his  community  as  a  man  who  has  at  stake 
a  home — man's  most  valuable  earthly  possession.  The  individuality  of 
the  home-owner  gives  a  certain  amount  of  self-respect  and  desire  to  com- 
port himself  well  that  a  tenant  is  deprived  of  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case. 

It  has  been  said  of  farm  tenants  that  they  are  sojourners,  strangers, 
pilgrims  in  the  land.  This  seems  to  be  just  as  true  of  home  tenants  in 
many  of  our  large  cities.  They  are  forever  on  the  move  from  one  place 
to  another,  never  stopping  long  enough  to  become  identified  with  any 
locality. 

Then,  too,  consider  the  effect  of  homelessness  upon  social  and  anti- 
social attitudes,  upon  local  law  and  order,  upon  the  sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibility, upon  local  and  national  government,  upon  schools  and  illiteracy, 
and  upon  church  work  and  welfare.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  home- 
less creatures,  owning  no  immovable  property  and  unidentified  with  any 
community,  do  not  participate  in  community  undertakings  and  support 
community  activities,  but  instead  provide  a  ready  field  for  social  welfare 
workers  or  social  mischief  makers.  In  some  cases  they  seem  to  feel 
as  if  they  were  being  governed  by  laws  made  for  the  regulation  of  their 
conduct  but  in  the  making  of  which  they  had  no  part.  They  feel  that 
they  are  sending  their  children  to  somebody  else's  schools  and  having 
to  do  so  without  being  questioned  as  to  their  desire  to  do  so  or  being 
asked  for  their  consent.  But  on  the  other  hand  when  people  own  prop- 
erty, a  material  part  of  the  community,  and  pay  taxes  on  it  for  the 
support  of  schools,  then  they  feel  that  they  are  sending  their  children 
to  their  schools  and  are  interested  in  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
ownership.  And  what  has  been  said  of  their  interest  in  schools  can  also 
be  said  to  a  certain  extent  of  their  interest  in  churches. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  home-owning  to  tie 
a  man's  heart  to  his  community  or  state.  No  matter  if  a  man  does  have 
some  community  loyalty  without  home  ownership,  in  99  cases  out  of  100 
he  would  have  more  of  it  if  he  owned  his  own  home.     Let  a  man  have  a 
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home  and  family  in  any  community  or  state  and  it  is  natural  that  he  is 
going  to  have  a  much  more  vital  interest  in  that  community  or  state 
than  if  he  did  not  own  a  foot  of  soil  or  a  house  in  it. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  integrity  of  the  home.  The 
family  is  the  unit  of  American  life  and  an  institution  that  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  civilization.  In  our  larger  cities  where  a  few  rented  rooms 
are  a  home  and  where  a  home  is  merely  a  sleeping  place,  family  dis- 
integration can  and  does  take  place.  Each  member  of  the  family  work- 
ing at  a  different  place,  each  member  taking  his  or  her  lunch  or  perhaps 
all  of  the  meals  at  a  different  place,  and  each  spending  his  spare  time 
in  a  different  place,  sometimes  the  members  of  the  family  have  hardly 
more  than  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  family  and  real 
family  life  is  destroyed.  Tenancy  itself  may  not  be  the  cause  of  all 
of  this,  but  these  are  conditions  that  go  along  with  tenancy  in  our  larger 
cities,  and  the  unhome-like  and  unattractive  surroundings  and  atmosphere 
of  tenant  city  homes  are  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  it. 

The  problem  might  well  be  considered  from  a  national  standpoint  also. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  our  population  are  now  town  and  city  dwell- 
ers, and  no  state  or  country  can  hope  for  stability  and  safety,  peace  and 
prosperity,  when  a  swelling  majority  of  its  people  own  little  or  nothing 
but  household  goods  and  personal  effects.  As  Dr.  Branson  has  pointed 
out,  how  much  chance  is  there  for  a  safe  democracy  in  any  state  or 
nation  that  is  populated  by  a  homeless  people,  who  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  move  from  place  to  place  under  the  urge  of  necessity  and  the 
lure  of  opportunity,  who  lack  identity  with  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  who  feel  little  responsibility  for  law  and  order,  who  lack  a 
proprietary  interest  in  schools  and  churches  and  other  agencies  for  pro- 
gress, prosperity,  and  well-being'?  It  is  a  condition  that  easily  develops 
into  discontent  and  restlessness.  Civilization  is  rooted  and  grounded  in 
home-owning,  home-loving,  and  home-defending  instincts. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  socialize,  civilize,  or  Christianize  a  land- 
less people,  and  Mexico  perfectly  illustrates  this  fundamental  truth.  Her 
people  are  illiterate,  irresponsible  and  dangerous  because  the  masses  are 
homeless  and  landless. 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  irresponsible,  instable  citizenship 
in  the  homeless  multitudes  found  in  sections  of  our  larger  cities  con- 
stitues  a  regular  hotbed  for  every  sort  of  irrational  social  impulse.  This 
is  one  thing  which  home  ownership,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  neu- 
tralizes. Home  owners  are  enemies  of  anarchy  and  bolshevism.  There 
is  no  danger  of  the  home  owners  not  standing  unafraid  and  vigorous 
in  their  opposition  to  radical  propaganda,  and  if  the  perpetuation  of 
our  social  institutions  rests  upon  a  population  of  home  owners  all  schemes 
of  communism  and  other  such  doctrines  will  surely  come  to  grief.  For 
a  man  with  a  house  and  a  plot  of  ground  to  call  his  own  is  not  inter- 
ested in  plans  to  dynamite  the  existing  order.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
man's  house  is  his  castle.  It  is  also  true  that  a  home  is  one  of  civiliza- 
tion's strongest,  fortifications   against  anarchy. 
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The  tenancy  of  city  homes  is  also  an  evil  from  the  economic  stand- 
point. This  is  especially  true  in  the  larger  cities,  for  here  the  compe- 
tition is  between  the  renters  who  are  scrambling  for  homes  rather  than 
between  landlords,  which  is  quite  a  contrast  with  conditions  in  the  mill 
communities  of  some  of  our  southern  cities  where  houses  are  rented  at 
from  121/2  cents  per  week  up,  including  water  and  lights.  In  the  great 
cities  the  tenants  are  packed  in  large,  high  buildings  almost  like  so 
many  articles  of  merchandise.  In  addition  to  undesirable  living  condi- 
tions, they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords  and  are  compelled  to  pay 
whatever  is  asked  in  the  way  of  rent  or  be  turned  out  into  the  streets. 
And  everybody  knows  of  the  exorbitant  rents  charged  in  many  of  the 
large  cities,  especially  New  York  where  Columbia  University  had  to 
double  the  salaries  of  its  law  faculty  in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet 
a  two-years'  increase  in  rents.  From  the  economic  standpoint  it  is  also 
a  problem  because  when  a  person  lives  in  a  house  or  rooms  not  his  own 
there  is  no  incentive  to  improve  or  better  his  surroundings,  and  he  is  apt 
to  waste  money  and  time  that  would  be  devoted  to  this  if  he  owned  his 
home. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  attempted  to  present  briefly  the  extent 
of  tenancy,  the  proportions  which  our  homeless  multitudes  have  reached 
in  our  cities,  and  some  of  the  problems  arising  from  such  a  condition. 
We  have  seen  why  home  tenancy  is  bad  for  the  renter,  both  economically 
and  socially,  for  the  community  and  for  the  nation;  and  I  now  leave  it 
with  the  other  students  of  tenancy  to  tell  us  in  future  papers  this  year 
what  is  the  remedy  for  this  problem. 

Sources  of  Information 

Howe,  Privilege  and  Democracy  in  America,  Chapter  VI. 
Census  Bureau  Eeport  on  Homes,  1920. 
University  News  Letter,  Volume  III,  No.  36. 
University  News  Letter,  Volume  III,  No.  39. 
University  News  Letter,  Volume  III,  No.  2. 
The  Orphans'  Friend,  November  12,  1919. 
Our  Fatherless  Ones,  October,  1919. 
Asheville  Citizen,  November  14,  1919. 
Nov.  28,  1921. 
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PERCENTAGE    OF    HOME    TENANCY    IN    CITIES    OF    100,000    OR 
MORE  POPULATION 

J.  G.  Gullick,  Belmont,  N.  C.,  Gaston  County. 


City 


Bural  Social  Science  Dept., 
(Based  on  the  1920 

Pet.  Rai 


U.  N.  C.,  1921. 

Census) 
k        City 


1  New  York  City  87, 

2  Cambridge,  Mass 82, 

3  Boston    81, 

4  Jersey  City,  N.  J 80 

4  Fall   Biver,   Mass 80 

6  Newark,   N'.   J 79 

7  Hartford,  Conn 79 

8  New  Orleans,  La 76 

9  Norfolk,  Va 76, 

10  Providence,  R.  1 76 

10  Yonkers,    N.    Y 76 

12  St.  Louis,  Mo 76, 

13  Bridgeport,    Conn 75 

14  Atlanta,   Ga 75, 

15  Richmond,   Va 74 

16  Lowell,   Mass 73 

17  Chicago    73 

17  New   Haven,   Conn 73, 

19  Paterson,   N.   J 72 

19  San    Francisco,    Cal 72 

21  Worcester,   Mass 72 

22  Springfield,    Mass 72 

23  Birmingham,    Ala 71 

24  Pittsburgh,   Pa 71 

25  New  Bedford,  Mass 71 

26  Albany,   N.   Y ...71 

26  Cincinnati,    Ohio 71. 

28  Memphis,    Tenn 71 

29  Louisville,   Ky 70 

30  Washington,  D.  C 69 

31  Nashville,  Tenn 68 

32  Houston,  Texas  65 

33  Indianapolis,    Ind 65 

34  Kansas  City,  Mo 65 


34  Los   Angeles,   Cal 65.3 

36  Cleveland,  Ohio  64.9 

37  Scranton,   Pa 64.5 

37  Milwaukee,  Wis 64.5 

39  Columbia,  Ohio  63.4 

40  Dallas,   Texas   63.1 

41  San  Antonio,  Texas  62.2 

42  Syracuse,  N.  Y 62.1 

43  Fort   Worth,    Tex 61.9 

43  Trenton,   N.   J 61.9 

45  Denver,    Colo 61.7 

45  Detroit,  Mich 61.7 

45  Wilmington,   Del 61.7 

48  Buffalo,  N.  Y 61.4 

49  Philadelphia,   Pa 60.5 

50  Camden,   N.   J 59.5 

51  Minneapolis,   Minn 59.1 

52  Dayton,    Ohio    58.1 

53  Oakland,   Cal 58.0 

54  Rochester,   N.   Y 57.5 

55  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 55.7 

56  Portland,  Oregon  55.4 

56  Spokane,   Wash 55.4 

58  Akron,    Ohio    55.3 

59  St.   Paul,   Minn 53.9 

60  Seattle,    Wash 53.7 

60  Baltimore,    Md 53.7 

62  Beading,  Pa 53.4 

63  Kansas  City,  Kan 52.4 

64  Youngstown,  Ohio 52.2 

65  Omaha,  Nebraska  51.6 

66  Toledo,  Ohio   50.6 

67  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 49.8 

68  Des  Moines,  Iowa  48.9 
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HOME  TENANCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1920 
J.  G.  Gullick,  Belmont,  N.  0. 

Covering  both  Town  and  Country  Homes. 

Eural   Social   Science   Department,   U.   N.   C,   1921. 

Eatio  of  home  tenancy  in  U.  S.  54.4  per  cent. 

(Based   on  the   1920   Census) 

State  Pet.  Bented  Bank         State  Pet.  Bented 

Dwellings  Dwellings 


1  North    Dakota    37. 

2  Wisconsin  36. 

3  South    Dakota    33. 

4  Idaho    39. 

5  Minnesota    39. 

6  Montana    39. 

7  Utah   40. 

8  Maine   -40 

9  New   Mexico    ...40, 

10  Michigan 41. 

11  Iowa    41. 

12  Vermont    42. 

13  Nebraska    42 

14  Kansas   43 

15  Indiana  45 

15  Oregon    .....45 

17  Washington   45 

18  Wyoming    48 

19  Colorado  48 

19  Ohio    48 

19  Kentucky   48 

22  Virginia    48 

23  Maryland   50 

24  New  Hampshire 50 

25  Missouri     50. 


26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


30 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Tennessee    52. 

Nevada  52, 

North  Carolina  52, 

West    Virginia    53 

Oklahoma     54, 

Pennsylvania    ..54, 

Arkansas 54 

Delaware 55 

Illinois    56 

California    56 

Texas    57 

Arizona    57, 

Florida    57, 

New    Jersey    61 

Connecticut    62 

Alabama    65 

Massachusetts   65 

Mississippi    6Q, 

Louisiana 66 

South  Carolina  67 

Rhode   Island   68 

Georgia    69 

New  York   69 

District  of  Columbia 69 
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INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  IN  HOME  TENANCY  IN  U.  S.  IN  1910-20 
J.  G.  Gullick,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Rural  Social  Science  Department,  TJ.  N.  C,  1921. 

Table  showing  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  home  tenancy,  both 
farm  and  city,  in  the  United  States  between  1910  and  1920. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  was  an  increase  of  0.2  per  cent 
in  home  tenancy.  Twenty-eight  states  increased  in  home  tenancy,  nine- 
teen states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  decreased,  and  in  one  state, 
Mississippi,  there  was  no  change. 

Rank  State  P.  C.  Incr.Ten.  Bank  State  P.  C.  Incr.  Ten. 


1  New   Mexico 

...10.9 

26  New  York 

0.2 

2  North  Dakota  

9.8 

26  Illinois    

0.2 

3  Colorado     

6.9 

28  Virginia    

....  0.1 

6.4 

29  Mississippi    

....  0.0 

4  South  Dakota 

6.4 

DECREASE                P.C. 

DEC. 

6.1 

30  Alabama 

30  Oklahoma  

...  0.1 

7  Nevada     

5.7 

0.1 

8  Arizona    

4.9 

30  Indiana 

0.1 

9  Utah    

4.6 

33  Kentucky 

....  0.2 

10  Maine    

2.7 

34  Colorado    

....  0.3 

10  Michigan    

2.7 

35  North  Carolina  

....  0.4 

12  Washington    

2.4 

35  Ohio 

....  0.4 

12  Wyoming 

2.4 

35  Connecticut    

0.4 

12  West    Virginia    

2.4 

.    .  0.5 

15  Texas    

2.3 

39  Tennessee  

1.0 

16  Kansas   

o  o 

40  Montana    

.....   1.2 

17  Nebraska    

1.6 

41   South  Carolina  

1.6 

18  Missouri   

1.4 

42  Louisiana  

....   1.7 

19  Arkansas    

1.3 

42  Massachusetts    

....  1.7 

20  New  Hampshire  

1.2 

44  Rhode  Island  

2.6 

20  Florida   

1.2 

45  New    Jersey    

3.3 

22  Minnesota    

1.0 

46  Pennsylvania 

47  Delaware    

..  .    3.7 

23  Vermont  

0.9 

4.1 

24  Wisconsin    

o.s 

48  District  of  Columbia- 

5.1 

25  Iowa   

0.3 

49  Maryland   

6.0 
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HOME  OWNERSHIP  IN  INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNITIES 
S.   O.   Bondurant,   Rockingham   County 

Home  ownership  in  industrial  communities  is  here  presented  under  four 
heads  as  follows: 

First.     The  Extent  of  home-ownership  in  such  communities. 

Second.  The  Old  Attitude  of  industrial  corporations  toward  home- 
ownership,  the  consequences  of  this  attitude,  and  indications  of  a  new 
attitude. 

Third.  The  New  Attitude,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  the  consequences 
of  it. 

Fourth.     Constructive  suggestions. 

I 

There  is  in  existence  at  present  very  little  exact  information  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  home-ownership  in  industrial  communities.  However,  the 
most  reliable  information  available  indicates  that  it  extends  (1)  to  less 
than  one-third  of  the  population  of  such  communities  in  the  country  at 
large,  (2)  to  less  than  one-fourth  in  the  great  industrial  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio,  (3)  to  less  than  one-fifth  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  New  England  states,  and  (4)  to  less  than  one- 
tenth  in  the  unincorporated  mill  communities  of  the  South.  The  rule  is 
for  the  corporations  to  own  the  mill  dwellings  and  to  let  them  at  minimum 
rentals  to  their  emploj-ees. 

An  average  taken  from  the  1910  census  report  on  the  seven  largest 
cities  in  North  Carolina  indicates  that  just  a  little  less  than  one-third 
of  the  dwellings  are  occupied  by  owners  and  that  right  around  four- 
fifths  of  these  homes  are  encumbered  by  mortgage  debt.  These  figures 
are  given  (1)  because  modern  cities  are  essentially  industrial  communities, 
and  (2)  because  the  conditions  of  life  in  such  communities  tend  more 
and  more  to  decreasing  home-ownership.  In  the  state-at-large  four-fifths 
of  the  owned  homes  are  free  of  debt;  but  in  our  large  cities  four-fifths 
of  the  home-owners  are  debt-ridden.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  live  in  a  home  of  his  own  in  industrial-urban  centers 
everywhere. 

Thus  we  see,  whatever  the  exact  ratio,  that  home-owners  are  relatively 
few  in  industrial  communities.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  general  system 
under  which  industrial  centers  have  developed;  it  is  due  principally, 
however,  to  the  attitude  of  industrial  corporations  toward  home-ownership 
by  employees,  and  so  I  shall  discuss  briefly  the  important  factors  under- 
lying the  reasons  for  such  an  attitude. 

II 

First  of  all,  what  is  this  attitude?  Briefly,  it  is  an  attitude  antagonistic 
to  home  ownership.  Industrial  corporations  have  felt  that  they,  and  not 
the    employees,    should    own    the   mill    Hllage    dwellings,    that    this    policy 
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is  essential  to  community  morals,  law  and  order,  and  in  general  to  com- 
pany regulation  and  control  of  employees,  that  it  prevents  strikes,  or 
that  strikes  when  they  occur  can  be  ended  by  evicting  the  strikers  and 
bundling  them  off  the  company  preserves.  This  it  seems  to  me  has  been 
proven  to  be  poor  reasoning.  Factory  ownership  of  homes  has  never  yet 
prevented  a  strike,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  the  eviction  of  strikers  from 
company  dwellings  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  provoking  violence  and 
bloodshed   in  strike  situations. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  well-attested  fact  that,  when  a  wage-hand 
owns  property  he  is  not  easily  subject  to  the  influence  of  labor  union 
organizers.  It  is  the  propertyless  person  who  is  most  apt  to  join  radical 
organizations.  These  reasons  for  corporation  ownership  of  village  dwell- 
ings have  proven  without  foundation.  The  only  sufficient  reason  for  such 
a  policy  lies  in  the  swift  necessity  of  newly  organized  concerns  for  nearby 
dwellings  that  cannot  otherwise  be  provided  in  adequate  number. 

Moreover,  this  attitude  has  been  maintained  notwithstanding  the  almost 
universal  fact  that  company  houses  as  a  rule  yield  no  dividends  in  rents. 
They  are  a  financial  handicap,  they  directly  decrease  the  earning  power  of 
the  plant,  while  indirectly  they  make  such  earning  power  possible.  Some- 
times no  rent  at  all  is  charged  in  southern  mill  villages.  And  rents  when 
paid  range  from  twelve  and  one-half  cents  to  a  dollar  a  week  per  person. 
Commonly  water  and  electric  lights  are  free  or  merely  nominal  charges 
are  made. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  corporations  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  financial  burden  they  carry  in  their  mill  villages,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  in  any  general  way  considered  any  change  in  a  policy  that  began 
with  the  factory  system  itself.  In  the  early  days  of  the  factory  system 
there  arose  a  demand  for  workmen  in  large  numbers  grouped  in  indus- 
trial communities.  Almost  all  the  workers  available  were  propertyless 
people,  who  lacked  the  home-owning  virtues,  and  even  the  desire  to  own 
their  homes.  Now,  if  we  remember  that  the  men  who  pioneered  the  factory 
system  were  business  men,  and  that  solvencv  in  a  business  enterprise  was 
a  much  more  important  word  with  them  than  social  benefactions,  then  we 
readily  see  why  they  chose  to  own  the  factory  dwellings  rather  than  to 
build  homes  to  sell  to  the  workers.  The  policy  in  other  words  arose  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  business  necessity. 

Ill 

But  industrial  communities  are  no  longer  new,  and  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  experience  have  disclosed  some  fundamental  defects  in  original 
policies  concerning  home-ownership  by  wage-earners.  Within  the  last 
forty  years  a  goodly  number  of  industrial  corporations  are  developing  a 
new  attitude  toward  home-ownership.  A  fairly  large  number  of  corpor- 
ations are  now.  considering  plans  for  making  home-owners  out  of  their 
employees.  Henry  Ford  has  a  commission  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote 
home-ownership    among    the    employees    of    his    factories    and    assembling 
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plants.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  rapidly  developing  home-ownership 
plans  for  their  workmen.  The  R.  J.  Eeynolds  Company  is  also  experi- 
menting  in    this   direction. 

But  there  are  two  industrial  communities  in  which  it  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Instead,  it  is  a  tried-out  and  successful  policy.  In  Hirn- 
lerville,  Kentucky,  this  is  true.  The  following  quotation  is  taken  from 
G.  C.  Briggs  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  says:  "Right  in  the  heart  of 
the  Tug  River  coal  district,  and  across  the  winding  yellow  stream  from 
Mingo  County — "Bloody  Mingo"  as  it  is  called,  where  industrial  war 
wages  interminably,  and  men  shoot  with  the  deadly  precision  of  the  squir- 
rel hunter — there  is  a  mining  company  that  is  growing,  serenely,  calmly 
immune  from  the  fire  of  hate  that  inflames  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
impervious  to  the  struggle  of  labor  unionists  to  prevent  disorganization, 
or  to  the  strategic  moves  of  organized  mine  owners  to  crush  unionism 
and  independent  operators  as  well.  This  community  which  is  like  a 
peaceful  oasis  in  a  region  of  turmoil  revolves  about  a  cooperative  mine 
in  Kentucky,  opposite  Kermit.  Its  miners  are  stockholders.  As  part 
owners  of  the  company,  they  are  not  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
union  Mine  Workers.  Therefore  they  are  not  harassed  by  the  union  to 
join  in  the  fight  against  the  operators. ' ' 

There  has  never  been  a  strike  in  Himlerville.  This  company  believes, 
and  its  belief  is  based  on  fact,  not  on  theory,  that  in  order  to  make 
good  citizens  of  working  men,  the  working  men  must  not  only  have  a 
financial  interest  and  a  sense  of  possession  in  the  thing  which  they  help 
to  produce,  but  also  that  they  must  have  clean  and  attractive  homes  of 
their  own  to  live  in — something  to  make  life  seem  worth  while  when  the 
eight-hour   shift  in  the  mine  is   done. 

Himler,  the  founder  of  Himlerville,  walking  with  Mr.  Briggs  through 
the  village,  remarked  to  him:  "Some  of  the  houses  were  built  by  the 
miners  themselves.  That  one  upon  the  hill  (he  pointed  to  an  artistic  cot- 
tage perched  upon  a  ledge)  was  put  up  by  one  of  our  miners,  Jan  Fakete. 
He  built  it  all  himself,  after  working  hours,  and  when  it  was  finished 
with  the  fancy  balcony  overlooking  the  valley  and  with  electric  lights,  and 
a  gas  stove  and  a  bath  tub — everything  just  like  a  modern  house — he 
sent  for  his  wife  and  five  children  back  in  Hungary.  Up  to  the  time 
he  bought  a  lot  and  started  building  he  planned  to  go  back  to  them. 
Now,  instead  of  being  a  roving  miner  with  a  craving  to  go  back  to 
Hungary,  he  is  settled  down  and  happy  to  belong  to  a  country  that  made 
that   thing   possible. ' ' 

Another  impressive  instance  of  the  consequences  of  home-ownership 
in  a  mill  village  is  given  in  the  University  News  Letter,  Vol.  II,  No.  30. 
The  News  Letter  says  in  part,  "In  Illinois,  some  sixteen  miles  east  of 
St.  Louis  is  the  mill  village  of  LeClaire.  The  population  numbers  670. 
Every  family  in  it  with  only  five  exceptions  owns  its  own  home.  There 
is  no  civic  organization,  no  mayor,  no  policeman,  no  jail,  no  bar-room. 
There  is  no  need  and  no  demand  for  any  of  these  luxuries  of  civilization. 
In  thirty  years,  only  two  boys  born  in  the  village  have  ever  left  it,  and 
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one  of  them  has  since  returned.  Only  one  girl  born  in  the  village  has 
ever  moved  out  of  it.  It  is  a  stable  mill  population.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  village  in  America,  and  it  is  a  mill  village.  The  lake,  the  boat 
pavilion,  the  amusement  park,  the  kindergarten,  the  public  school  and  the 
common  hall  are  the  property  of  the  mill  hands,  not  the  mill-owners.  They 
are  all  maintained  in  order  by  a  tax  paid  out  of  the  mill  wages  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  earned  by  each  operative.  There  is  no  hobo  help 
problem.  The  mill  authorities  have  sold  their  workmen  lots,  built  their 
houses  for  them,  and  recovered  the  principal  and  interest  in  monthly  pay- 
ments running  throughout  fifteen  or  twenty  years  as  the  operative  may 
choose.  No  sturdier,  manlier,  finer  body  of  mill  people  can  be  found  on 
earth  today  than  the  home-owning  mill  hands  of  LeClaire. ' '  N'o  strike 
or  lockout  has  ever  occurred  iu  LeClaire,  and  moreover  twice  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  operatives  have  voted  wage  reductions  upon  them- 
selves. 

And  so  we  see  a  new  attitude  developing  concerning  the  ownership 
of  homes  in  industrial  communities.  And  can  we  wonder  why  this  is  true? 
It  is  because  the  corporations  are  beginning  to  realize  that  home-ownership 
by  their  employees  means  the  possession  of  three  of  the  greatest  assets 
any  community,  especially  an  industrial  community,   can  possess. 

The  first  and  I  believe  the  most  important  effect  of  home-ownership  by 
employees,  is  the  creation  of  a  stable  citizenship.  The  labor  turnover 
is  one  of  the  hard  problems  of  modern  industrial  communities.  If,  then, 
this  problem  can  be  solved  through  home-ownership,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  industrial  centers  are  welcoming  it?  The  average  cost  of  break- 
ing in  new  employees  in  manufacturing  plants  ranges  from  fifty  to 
ninety-five  dollars  per  new  worker.  Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  that  stable  citizenship  pays  in  a  mill  village? 

In  regard  to  strikes,  I  may  say  that  in  the  nine  southern  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  the  average  of  strikes  during  the  war  was  only  152 
per  year  against  728  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  2,779  in  the  North 
and  East,  which  goes  to  prove  that  strikes  occur  in  largest  numbers 
under  city  conditions.  Thus,  it  might  be  argued,  since  in  this  state 
we  have  a  large  number  of  small  mills  and  factories  rather  than  a  small 
number  of  large  establishments,  that  we  have  no  strike  problems.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  our  little  mill  villages  are  fast 
growing  into  large  towns  and  cities.  And  no  observer  or  mill  owner 
with  prudential  forethought  would  consider  the  problem  of  strikes  as 
unimportant  in  this  state.  For,  even  if  our  little  villages  never  grew  into 
cities,  they  are  not  even  then  immune  from  strikes  so  long  as  the  employees 
do  not  own  the  roofs  they  sleep  under.  But,  even  if  no  strikes  occur, 
there  are  still  the  problems  of  labor  turnover.  In  LeClaire,  with  670 
people,  only  two  boys  and  one  girl  have  ever  left,  and  one  of  these 
returned.  Certainly  we  can  find  no  parallel  to  this  in  any  corporation 
mill  village  in  America.  In  Himlerville,  located  in  an  area  where  strikes 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  no  strike  has  ever  occurred,  and 
this   can   be    attributed    only    to    the    stable    citizenship    produced    by   the 
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ownership  of  homes  by  the  workers.  The  instance  of  Fakete  of  Himler- 
ville,  who  before  he  owned  a  home,  planned  to  return  to  Hungary  but 
after  he  owned  his  home  determined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
not  merely  in  America  but  in  the  particular  community  in  which  he 
worked,  is  not  demonstrative  of  an  exceptional  attitude  of  the  new  home- 
owner. It  is  rather  the  common  and  natural  attitude.  And  so  in  this 
way  home-ownership  stabilizes  the  citizenship  of  an  industrial  community, 
and   thus   reduces   to   a  minimum   the   labor   turnover   of   that   community. 

In  the  second  place,  home-ownership  promotes  right  reasoning.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  the  change  in  a  man 's  attitude  toward  almost  every- 
thing, more  especially  toward  questions  the  solution  of  which  involves 
the  valuing  of  future  pleasures  in  terms  of  present  sacrifices,  when  he 
first  becomes  the  owner  of  a  home?  He  has  a  sense  of  futurity,  and  so 
temporary  pleasures  do  not  outweigh  the  more  remote  but  perhaps  more 
permanent  and  worth  while  satisfactions  of  life.  He  reasons,  and  here 
is  where  he  ceases  to  be  swayed  by  trivial  impulses.  He  no  longer  con- 
tends that  it  is  a  proper  liberty  for  a  drunkard  to  inhabit  the  public 
places  so  long  as  he  does  harm  to  no  one.  He  no  longer  grudgingly  pays 
taxes  as  a  burden  but  cheerfully  as  an  investment  in  community  progress 
and  prosperity.  His  reasoning  is  now  less  individualistic,  for  since 
he  is  permanently  located  he  is  willing  to  invest  in  permanent,  public 
improvements  and  enterprises — schools,  churches,  public  health,  and  the 
like.  In  numberless  situations,  his  ownership  of  a  home  promotes  clear 
thinking  in  right  directions,  and  sets  him  courageously  against  whatever 
is  harmful  to  himself,  his  home,  or  his  community. 

And  this  leads  up  to  the  third  and  last  reason  for  the  new  attitude 
regarding  home-ownership  in  mill  villages.  It  promotes  conservative 
citizenship.  Propertyless  people  are  prone  to  act  upon  sudden  impulse. 
And  the  person  who  acts  upon  impulses  is  easily  drawn  into  radical, 
destructive  organizations,  and  to  do  rash,  unwise  things  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  He  is  not  apt  to  be  conservative  because  he  has  little 
to  conserve.  He  is  tempted  into  radicalism,  because  he  has  something 
to  gain  perhaps  and  little  to  lose.  The  radical  element  of  population 
is  everywhere  composed  of  the  landless  and  homeless.  Now,  the  capitalist 
is  conservative  mainly  because  of  his  ownership  of  property.  Funda- 
mentally, human  nature  is  the  same  thing  in  the  propertyless  and  the  prop- 
erty-owning class.  That  being  the  case,  just  as  it  is  natural  to  expect 
the  capitalist  to  be  conservative,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  also  the  prop- 
ertyless person  to  become  conservative  when  he  acquires  property.  This 
is  true  because  conservatism  is  essential  to  a  stable  social  order,  and  a 
stable  social  order  is  essential  to  the  acquisition,  retention  and  enjoy- 
ment of  property.  Thus  it  appears  that  home-ownership  means  a  stable, 
robust,  self-respecting  citizenship — a  type  of  citizenship  that  is  neces- 
sary to  democratic  safety  and  industrial  security  alike. 

Now  what  does  conservative  citizenship  mean  to  industry  and  indus- 
trial communities?  It  insures  in  the  first  place  the  retention  of  accum- 
ulated property  and  the  use  of  it  for  productive  purposes  with  minimum 
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risks  and  hazards.  Badicalism  and  not  conservatism  is  a  destroyer  of 
property  and  the  property  rights  upon  which  western  civilization  is 
founded.  If  property  is  safe-guarded,  it  is  wise  to  encourage  property 
ownership  by  the  largest  possible  number  of  people.  From  its  very  nature 
conservatism  is  opposed  to  whimsical,  sudden  changes.  Conservative  com- 
munities are  contented — sometimes  stupidly  so,  but  they  are  communities 
that  endure,  as  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands.  And  con- 
servatism does  not  necessarily  imply  a  lack  of  personal  ambition.  There 
is  ample  opportunity  in  a  conservative,  stable  social  order  for  the  fit  to 
move  on  up  in  wages,  and  position.  There  is  still  plenty  of  room  at  the 
top.  But  in  a  community  seething  with  discontent  and  organized  for 
radical  revolt,  the  fit  and  the  unfit  fare  alike,  whether  they  be  capitalists 
or  wage-earners.  Peace  and  prosperity  ar3  essentially  related  and  have 
always  been  so  everywhere. 

But  there  is  a  more  fundamental  consequence  than  this.  Conservative 
citizenship  means  stable,  sober-minded  citizenship,  and  this  type  of 
citizenship  is  impossible  among  propertyless.  restless,  hot-headed  radicals. 
Only  in  a  conservative,  stable  community  is  it  possible  to  be  and  to  have 
good  neighbors.  A  rolling  stone  not  only  gathers  no  moss,  but  in  turn 
it  grinds  to  powder  other  rolling  stones.  And  so  instable  families  in  a 
community,  however  few.  Not  only  are  they  poor  neighbors,  but  they 
destroy  neighborly  feeling  in  the  community.  The  development  of  proper 
relationships  depends  upon  such  property  ownership  as  identifies  a  man 
with  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  makes  him  keenly  active  in 
every  movement  that  concerns  the  welfare  and  Avell-being  of  all. 

Only  in  recent  years  have  industrial  corporations  begun  to  consider 
the  value  of  home  ownership  by  their  employees,  and  the  list  of  such 
corporations  is  brief  as  yet.  Only  lately  have  they  taken  cognizance  of 
its  stabilizing  effect  upon  citizenship,  and  upon  right-reason  as  related  to 
the  labor  turnover,  to  strikes  and  lockouts — to  all  the  conditions  of  peace 
and  prosperity  for  both  capital  and  labor. 

So  far,  only  a  few  corporations  are  assuming  a  more  reasonable  atti- 
tude toward  home-ownership  in  mill  villages.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  in 
this  matter  the  costly  experiences  of  the  past  may  now  be  an  effective 
teacher  and  that  the  future  may  profit  thereby.  The  capitalists  who 
build  the  industries  of  the  state,  will  do  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  consider 
the  significance  of  home-ownership,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  foster 
and  promote  it  in  their  industrial  communities. 

IV 
In  conclusion  I  am  venturing  to  offer  certain  constructive  sugges- 
tions, (1)  to  the  owners  of  mill  plants  and  mill  villages  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  (2)  to  enterprisers  who  are  planning  future  mill  villages  in  the 
South.  And  I  do  so  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  fact  that  our  labor 
turnover  is  far  less  than  it  is  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  that  the 
unionization  of  labor  is  less,  and  strikes  and  lockouts  fewer.  Neverthe- 
less, with  a  labor  turnover  of  325  per  cent  in  average  years  in  the  state- 
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at-large,  with  the  recent  strike  troubles  in  Charlotte,  Concord,  Cedar  Grove 
and  High  Point,  and  finally  with  the  declared  purpose  of  the  central 
authorities  to  unionize  the  textile  workers  of  the  entire  United  States, 
it  seems  wise  for  industrial  corporations  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
South  to  take  a  providential,  constructive  look  into  the  future,  just  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  doing  for  its  employees  in  the  Bayway 
Eefinery  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Company,  at  LeClaire,  111., 
the  Hinder  Coal  Company  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Company  at  Winston-Salem. 

1.  For  the  already  established  mill  villages  of  company-owned  houses, 
a  nearby  area  might  be  chosen  and  converted  into  a  residence  park  prop- 
erty, with  streets,  sewer  mains,  water  and  light  facilities,  walkways,  shade 
trees  and  the  like  laid  out  with  the  care  devoted  by  private  promoters  to 
Meyer  Park  in  Charlotte  or  the  Druid  Hill  Park  in  Atlanta.  The  build- 
ing lots  in  this  park  could  be  offered  to  faithful,  thrifty  wage-earners, 
floor  bosses,  superintendents,  managers,  and  management  employees.  The 
company  might  offer  to  picked  people  a  choice  of  residence  plans;  build 
the  houses  they  choose  and  establish  these  worthy  company  workers  in 
homes  of  their  own  upon  an  amortization  plan  extending  through  20  to 
30  years  at  the  option  of  the  employees;  the  loans  to  be  rated  at  six 
or  seven  per  cent  and  repaid  by  the  borrowers  in  stated  sums  weekly, 
the  final  payments  dismissing  the  debts.  It  is  the  plan  loug  ago  adopted 
at  LeClaire,  where  all  but  five  families  live  in  homes  of  their  own  in  a 
village  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  A  neighboring  park  properly  is 
suggested  because  as  a  rule  no  employee  cares  to  own  the  house  he  lives 
in  at  present  in  our  mill  villages.  It  does  not  appeal  to  him  because  it 
is  more  or  less  like  every  other  dwelling  in  the  village.  He  would  be 
attracted  into  a  brand  new  dwelling  in  a  park  property.  Already  certain 
mills  in  the  state,  as  for  instance  at  Albemarle,  have  developed  such 
residence  park  property,  but  not,  I  believe,  with  any  view  of  transferring 
the  dwellings  to  company  employees.  The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Company  started 
to  develop  this  idea  several  years  ago,  but  the  plan  was  obstructed  at 
the  time  by  the  well-nigh  impossible  cost  of  labor  and  construction  mate- 
rials. But  construction  costs  are  rapidly  falling,  and  it  is  now  becoming 
possible  to  carry  out  this  idea. 

2.  The  mill  villages  of  new  concerns  ought  to  be  provided  with 
such  residence  park  properties  and  the  architects  and  landscape  architects 
charged  in  advance  with  this  detail;  and  the  construction  plans  ought  to 
consider  in  advance  the  increasing  transfer  of  company  houses  to  mill 
employees  and  the  gradual  conversion  of  valuable  employees  into  home 
owners,  permanently  identified  with  mill  village  life  as  responsible,  robust 
citizens   of   democratic  communities. 

But  in  every  instrument  of  transfer  it  will  be  wise  to  stipulate  that 
in  case  of  sale  of  the  property  so  acquired  the  company  shall  be  a  pre- 
ferred purchaser  at  the  current  market  value. 
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CAUSES  OF  TENANCY— TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
C.  E.  Edney,  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  Facts  of  Tenancy 

There  are  in  the  United  States  today  more  than  fifty-seven  million 
people  who  do  not  own  the  land  they  cultivate  or  the  houses  they  live  in. 
They  are  tenants  and  renters  in  farm  areas,  factory  villages,  and  town 
and  city  centers.  Yet  there  are  more  than  a  half  billion  idle  acres  of 
productive  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Nation.  In  North  Caro- 
lina there  are  a  few  more  than  one  million  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  homeless,  landless  people  and  twenty-two  million  idle  acres, 
thirteen  million  of  which  were  once  cultivated,  but  which  are  now  turned 
out  to  wilderness  growths.  Once  upon  a  time  the  National  domain  con- 
sisted of  three  billion  acres  that  could  be  had  for  farm  uses  almost  for 
the  asking.  And  yet  strange  to  say,  more  than  half  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  are  today  landless  and  homeless. 

Two  questions  in  this  connection  are  pertinent.  What  does  such  a 
situation  mean?     And  what  is  the  explanation? 

The  Causes 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  short  discussion  to  point  out  all  the  evils 
that  menace  democratic  institutions  in  a  situation  of  this  sort.  Perhaps 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  in  a  word  that  the  security  and  the  perpetuity  of 
democracy  depend  upon  stable  communities,  stable  family  groups,  and 
stable,  responsible  citizenship;  that  the  stability  of  communities,  families, 
and  citizens  depends  fundamentally  upon  farm  and  home  ownership; 
that  homeless,  landless,  people  tend  to  be  restless,  roving,  instable,  irre- 
sponsible citizens.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  democracy  is  in  peril,  when 
more  than  half  of  all  the  people  of  the  state  and  the  nation  live  in  other 
people 's  houses  and  cultivate  other  people 's  land. 

Civilization  is  rooted,  and  grounded  in  the  home-owning,  home-loving, 
home-defending  instincts,  says  E.  C.  Branson. 

"The  homesteader,"  said  Governor  Biekett,  "is  the  mist  conservative, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  militant  force  in  our  civilization.  The 
home-owner  is  a  lover  of  peace,  a  pioneer  in  progress,  but  a  very  demon 
in  battle  when  danger  threatens  the  land  he  loves.  The  small  farm  owned 
by  the  man  who  tills  it  is  the  best  plant  bed  in  the  world  in  which  to 
grow  a  patriot.  Such  a  condition  brings  wealth  to  the  soil,  and  health  to 
the  souls  of  men.  On  such  a  farm  it  is  possible  to  produce  anything  from 
two  peeks  of  potatoes  to  a  hill  to  a  President  of  the  United  States.  Every 
consideration  of  progress  and  safety  urges  us  to  employ  all  wise  and  just 
measures  to  get  our  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  many  and  to  forestall  that 
most  destructive  of  all  monopolies — the  monopoly  of  the  soil. ' ' 

To  anchor  the  farmer  to  his  land  and  the  villager  to  his  home,  to  enable 
him  to  till  the  land  under  equal  conditions  and  to  hold  that  home  in  in- 
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dependence,  to  save  with  his  hands  the  just  proportion  of  his  labor,  that 
he  may  sow  in  content  and  reap  in  justice — this  is  what  we  need,  said 
Henry  Grady. 

It  is  now  and  has  always  been  easier  to  acquire  homes  and  farms  in 
America  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  What,  then  is  the  explanation  of 
the  estate  in  life  of  the  landless  millions  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
nation?  Why,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of  history,  are  there  fifty- 
seven  million  landless  people  in  the  United  States? 

The  fundamental  causes  are  four.  They  lie  (1)  in  heredity — mainly 
in  the  poverty,  illiteracy,  insanitary  living,  ill  health,  and  hopelessness 
into  which  the  tenant  masses  are  born;  (2)  in  personal  deficiencies — 
mainly  in  a  lack  of  the  home-owning  virtues,  namely  industry,  thrift, 
sagacity,  sobriety,  and  integrity;  (3)  in  enveloping  social-economic  con- 
ditions that  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  buy  and  pay  for  farms 
and  city  homes,  say  under  the  crop-lien,  time-price,  supply-merchant  system 
of  farm  tenancy  areas,  or  the  rack-rents  that  prevail  in  town  and  city 
centers,  or  the  company  ownership  of  mill  village  dwellings;  and  (4)  in 
civic  conditions — mainly  in  the  laws  of  western  civilization  controlling 
private  property  ownership  and  the  taxation  of  land  values. 

Any  plan  or  scheme  or  law  aimed  at  promoting  home  and  farm  owner- 
ship must  take  all  these  causes  into  consideration.  I  shall  speak  briefly 
of  these  causes  as  I  have  named  them.  They  are  all  of  them  human-nature 
causes,  individual  and  social;  that  is  to  say,  they  inhere  in  the  very  nature 
of  human  nature. 

A  primitive  instinct  of  mankind  is  never  to  economize  in  anything  that 
is  abundant.  For  instance,  water  and  daylight  are  seldom  used  with 
economy,  or  fruits  in  an  abundant  season,  or  money  during  periods  of 
prosperity.  In  obedience  to  the  same  primitive  instinct,  lands  and  forests 
during  the  plentiful  early  days  of  the  nation  were  held  and  used  and 
wasted  in  wanton  fashion.  It  is  human  nature  not  to  save,  not  to  econo- 
mize anything  that  is  plentiful.  Most  people  accumulate  most  when  times 
are  bad.  It  has  always  been  scarcity  that  has  bred  in  people  the  practice 
of  economy.  Economic  surveys  prove  conclusively  that  even  in  periods 
of  scarcity,  only  about  one  person  in  every  ten  saves  anything.  The  other 
nine  consume  all  they  produce  and  spend  all  they  earn  from  day  to  day. 
The  more  primitive  a  people  are  the  less  they  save.  The  Indians  or  Afri- 
cans, for  example,  gorge  at  a  buffalo  or  elephant  feast,  and  starve  for 
weeks  thereafter.  Consuming  in  reason  and  laying  by  supplies  for  future 
seasons  is  no  part  of  the  philosophy  of  children  or  childish  individuals 
and  races. 

The  beginnings  of  farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States  hark  back  to 
the  days  when  rich  lands  in  the  west  could  be  had  for  a  small  registration 
fee,  and  in  the  south  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre.  Land  was  abundant  and 
cheap — too  abundant  and  too  cheap  to  challenge  economy.  The  provident 
few  secured  it  and  held  it;  the  improvident  multitude  carelessly  threw 
away  their  chances  at  farm  ownership,  and  bequeathed  farm  tenancy  to 
the  landless  farmers  of  succeeding  generations. 
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The  Home-Owning  Virtues 

A  second  explanation  of  town  and  country  tenancy  lies  in  a  common 
lack  of  the  home-owning  virtues.  These  are  industry,  thrift,  sagacity, 
sobriety  and  integrity.  Not  one  alone  but  all  these  are  necessary  to  the 
firm  possession  of  landed  property.     The  lack  of  any  one  of  them  is  fatal. 

If  a  man  lacks  industry  of  the  patient,  persi  stent,  steady  gaited  variety, 
he  does  not  easily  or  often  become  a  home  or  a  farm  owner.  Sometimes 
through  good  fortune  he  inherits  money  or  landed  property,  but  it  is  sure 
to  slip  away  from  him  unless  he  has  the  home-owning  virtues.  A  tenant 
can  never  be  anything  but  a  tenant  unless  he  possesses  these  virtues,  or 
develops  them. 

Thrift  is  the  combined  effect  of  foresight  and  self-denial.  It  is  the 
power  to  look  ahead  coupled  with  the  power  of  self-control;  the  rainy-day 
sense  in  combination  with  the  power  to  say  no  to  oneself  in  the  presence 
of  immediate  pleasures,  for  the  sake  of  remoter,  larger  satisfactions. 
Manifestly  the  lack  of  thrift  means  the  lack  of  property  of  any  sort  in 
any  abundance. 

Sagacity  is  what  the  farmer  calls  level-headedness,  long-headedness, 
horse-sense,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  power  to  reason  things  through  to  a 
safe  conclusion;  the  power  to  pick  up  a  chain  of  causes  and  consequences 
and  to  finger  it  through  link  by  link,  from  end  to  end;  to  see  the  final, 
far  away  fact  as  vividly  as  most  other  men  see  the  things  that  are  present 
to  the  physical  eye.  It  is  the  power  that  enables  a  man  to  look  scrutiniz- 
ingly  into  the  future  and  to  plan  for  its  exigencies.  Lacking  sagacity  a 
man  lacks  property  in  any  large  measure. 

In  like  manner  to  be  destitute  of  sobriety  and  integrity  is  to  be  headed 
toward  the  landless  homeless  estate  of  the  vast  multitude  in  this  and  every 
other  country.  The  lack  of  these  two  qualities  in  a  man's  character 
places  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  business  world.  It  robs  him  of  the 
credits  and  concessions  that  every  man  needs,  that  are  always  necessary 
and  prerequisite  in  the  securing  of  a  home  or  a  farm  by  a  moneyless  man. 
Nobody  wants  as  a  neighbor  a  man  who  is  deficient  in  integrity  and 
sobriety,  and  nobody  will  extend  enough  credit  to  such  a  man  to  pay  for 
a  home.  Character  is  the  first  essential  of  credit.  Credit  is  not  only  the 
ability,  but  the  will  to  pay  what  is  due  exactly  when  it  is  due,  and  nobody 
can  rely  on  the  will  or  word  of  a  man  who  lacks  sobriety  and  integrity. 

Hereditary  Homelessness 

Heredity  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  John  Smith,  tenant. 
The  average  tenant  is  not  only  afflicted  by  one  or  more  of  the  above  men- 
tioned personal  causes,  but  he  is  usually  a  victim  of  the  conditions  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  progenitors.  In  other  words  heredity  is  a  factor 
in  determining  whether  a  man  will  be  landless,  homeless,  poverty-stricken, 
unaspiring,  and  hopeless,  or  a  sturdy,  robust  property-owning  citizen. 

In  viewing  the  conditions  transmitted  by  heredity,  we  discover  that 
among  the  many  things  of  personal  inheritance  that  tend  toward  making 
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and  perpetuating  tenancy  are,  poverty,  illiteracy  and  ignorance,  bad  health, 
feeblemindedness,  low  standards  of  living,  and  a  pronounced  lack  of  will 
power.  The  man  who  is  the  victim  of  one  or  more  of  these  hereditary 
infirmities  is  well-nigh  beyond  human  help.  Even  if  given  a  home  or  a  farm, 
he  would  not  stand  possessed  of  it  sixty  days,  or  six  months,  or  six  years. 
The  reasonable  thing,  almost  the  only  thing  indeed,  to  do  for  the  heredi- 
tarily submerged  is  to  improve  the  conditions  surrounding  them  and  to 
arouse  ambition  and  pride  in  self-help.  Improving  families  who  are  home- 
less from  hereditary  causes  is  a  sad  and  difficult  task — a  task  to  be 
patiently  worked  at  through  long  years.  They  are  so  warped  and  weak- 
ened by  the  life  they  have  lived  that  it  is  hard  to  extend  any  assistance 
that  does  not  still  further  impoverish  their  wills  to  act  in  their  own  behalf. 
The  conditions  created  by  inheritance  are  not  easily  cured — and  least  of 
all  by  sentiment.     It  is  a  task  that  calls  for  the  highest  order  of  wisdom. 

People  who  are  born  into  the  squalid  conditions  of  poverty,  imbued 
from  the  cradle  with  primitive  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  reared  in  foul 
surroundings,  physical  and  moral,  bred  to  suspicion  and  resentment  or  to 
servility  and  cunning,  do  not  easily  understand  the  social  order  or  aspire 
to  enter  it.  They  naturally  conclude  that  the  world  is  made  up  of  two 
fatally  fixed  classes,  the  one  poverty-stricken  and  homeless  and  forever 
so  doomed,  the  other  the  well-to-do  whose  way  of  life  lies  in  keeping  the 
poor  in  economic  subjection.  Such  views  of  society  by  any  class  con- 
stitutes a  seed  bed  of  discontent,  sedition,  revolution,  anarchy,  bolshevism, 
I.W.W.ism.  There  is  menace  for  democracy  in  the  rising  tides  of  landless 
and  homeless  men  in  America. 

And  it.  is  just  as  bad  for  people  to  become  habituated  to  pauper  ideals, 
customs,  habits,  modes  of  living  and  thinking.  It  is  a  public  calamity 
when  large  masses  of  people  come  to  prefer  poverty  and  tenancy  to  any 
other  type  and  level  of  life.  Even  slaves  after  awhile  learn  to  love  their 
chain,  said  Rousseau.  And  already  two  and  a  half  million  farmers  in 
America  are  becoming  satisfied  to  be  tenants — just  that  and  nothing  more. 
Many  of  them  are  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  poor  sense  and  bad  business 
to  own  a  farm,  that  it  is  better  sense  and  better  business  to  rent.  Many 
more  of  them  are  cursed  with  the  restless  foot  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
"Me  and  Mary  don't  want  to  own  no  farm  and  no  nothing  much.  "We 
]ikes  to  move  about, ' '  said  a  farm  tenant  in  Chapel  Hill  during  the  flush 
times  of  the  war  period.  When  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his 
big  roll  of  tobacco  money,  he  replied,  ' '  Buy  a  Ford  maybe,  and  ride  around 
and  have  a  good  time."  It  is  hard  to  do  much  with  or  for  people  of  this 
sort.  All  told  these  are  the  folks  whose  descendants  swell  the  pauper 
lists  and  lay  heavy  burdens  on  local,  state  and  national  treasuries.  N'o 
single  chapter  of  English  history  better  lays  bare  the  heart  of  England  and 
her  fundamental  philosophy  of  life  than  the  chapter  on  steadily  increasing 
landlessness  and  pauperism  among  the  peasant  farmers,  and  the  steadily 
rising  poor  rates  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  The  masses.  England  has  no 
greater  problem  today  than  the  landless  estate  of  her  people.  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  are  rapidly  developing  the  same  gigantic  social 
problem. 
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Already  we  have  vast  multitudes  iu  the  South  who  are  content  to  live 
in  hutches  and  hovels,  in  poverty  and  dirt.  And  the  conditions  of  life 
inside  a  house  are  rarely  ever  better  than  the  walls  and  roof  of  it.  These 
unambitious  multitudes  remain  undisturbed  because  thejr  herd  with  others 
of  their  own  class  and  share  ideas,  ideals,  and  customs  that  are  familiar 
and  friendly.  The  most  distressing  thing  about  such  a  way  of  life  is, 
that  it  is  self -perpetuating  in  rapidly  swelling  ratios. 

If  the  minds  of  such  people  are  disturbed  by  longings  they  are  fastened 
upon  luxuries — not  upon  homes  of  their  own  filled  with  comforts  and  con- 
veniences, but  upon  cheap  chromos,  tawdry  articles  of  dress,  victrolas,  auto- 
mobiles and  the  like.  This  childish  love  of  vain  display  frequently  infects 
the  minds  of  home-owning  farm  families  in  remote  lonely  districts.  The 
young  people  in  such  families  are  attracted  to  city  lights  as  moths  to 
candle  flames.  They  disappear  out  of  the  country  home  and  soon  the  old 
folks  follow,  and  what  the  family  had  on  the  farm  is  soon  lost  in  the 
waste  of  city  ways — or  so  it  is  as  a  rule.  When  next  the  family  moves,  it 
follows  the  iron  law  of  urban  migration :  it  moves  from  a  smaller  into  a 
larger  city;  and  the  larger  the  city  the  more  densely  massed  the  popula- 
tion is  in  the  tenement  districts,  and  the  more  hopeless  the  social  con- 
ditions. Not  even  the  rich  can  any  longer  afford  to  live  in  homes  of  their 
own  in  the  largest  cities  of  America.  Instead  they  live  in  rented  apart- 
ments and  family  hotels  for  the  most  part.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  all 
the  people  of  greater  New  York,  for  instance,  live  today  in  tenements, 
apartment  houses,  and  hotels.  The  New  York  people  who  live  in  their  own 
houses  are  only  eleven  in  the  hundred  of  population. 

Social-Economic  Causes 

The  social-economic  causes  of  tenancy  are  primarily  those  that  grow 
out  of  industrial-urbanism.  Modern  industrialism  means  the  big-scale 
production  of  economic  goods  by  labor-saving,  profit-producing  devices  in 
factory  systems.  During  the  last  hundred  years  America  has  moved  up 
from  agricultural  levels  to  industrial-commercial  levels  under  city  con- 
ditions. So  it  is  in  the  great  industrial  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers;  and  so  it  is  in  the  great  industrial 
area  of  North  Carolina.  The  movement  is  out  of  domestic  production 
with  hand  tools  owned  by  the  workers,  into  factory  production  with  ma- 
chines owned  by  the  corporation.  It  is  a  way  of  life  that  not  only  strips 
workmen  of  their  tools  but  also  of  houses  of  their  own  and  even  of  the 
desire  for  home  ownership.  It  masses  them  in  company-owned  houses  in 
mill  villages  or  in  city  centers.  And  the  larger  the  city,  the  fewer  are  the 
people  who  live  in  homes  of  their  own.  The  more  populous  and  prosperous 
an  area  becomes  the  more  the  tenants  and  the  fewer  the  owners,  and  this 
apparently  fatal  law  of  life  is  just  as  evident  in  rich  farm  areas  as  in  rich 
cities.  The  rent  of  factory  dwellings  is  always  small,  ranging  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  or  so  a  room  per  month  in  the  south,  and  sometimes  the 
houses  are  occupied  rent  free.  Naturally  the  factory-owned  village  is  the 
most  practical  plan  for  factory  owners,  and  the  most  convenient  plan  for 
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factory  employees,  but  the  future  of  a  democratic  commonwealth  consid- 
ered, it  is  futile  or  perilous  in  the  long  run,  because  it  produces  or  tends 
to  produce  an  instable,  irresponsible  citizenship — landless,  largely  property- 
less,  discontented,  restless,  and  roving,  no  matter  what  the  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor  may  be.  They  shift  from  factory  to  factory,  from 
city  to  city.  They  are  tethered  to  no  community  by  ties  of  home  owner- 
ship, community  interest,  and  pride  of  partnership  in  community  enter- 
prises. In  consequence  hobo  help  and  the  labor  turn-over  are  problems 
that  pester  industrial  corporations  increasingly  everywhere ;  while  labor 
unions,  strike  situations,  and  destructive  social  philosophies  rise  into  pro- 
portions that  fill  the  statesmen  of  the  land  with  dismay.  The  new  indus- 
trial order  produces  a  migratory  population  that  has  no  permanent  identity 
with  any  community  or  country,  and  that  contributes  little  to  the  social 
progress  of  any  particular  civic  group.  This  constant,  moving  increases 
illiteracy  as  children  are  seldom  in  one  place  long  enough  to  secure  much 
benefit  from  the  schools.  Illiteracy  breeds  poverty,  bad  health  conditions, 
and  pauperism,  and  these  combined  produce  ill  health  and  feebleminded- 
ness in  larger  measures.  All  of  which  tends  to  SAvell  the  ranks  of  the 
homeless  class. 

The  social-economic  causes  that  create  tenancy  in  country  areas  are 
sparsity  of  population,  life  in  solitary  farmsteads,  a  few  to  the  square  mile, 
meagre  social  life,  poor  roads,  poor  schools,  few  churches,  the  absence  of 
farm  communities,  of  community  spirit,  and  of  cooperative  farm  enterprise. 
Under  social  conditions  of  this  sort  a  large  number  of  country  people  be- 
come discontented  and  move  out,  to  take  a  chance  as  tenants  in  more  pro- 
gressive farm  communities,  or  to  become  wage-earners  in  factory  centers, 
or  to  swell  the  population  of  the  cities.  It  is  obvious  that  under  such 
conditions  tenancy  would  be  more  profitable  in  many  respects  in  a  good 
community  than  farm  ownership  in  a  dead  or  dying  country  area. 

And  furthermore,  once  a  tenant  always  a  tenant  is  becoming  more  and 
more  true,  because  of  the  share-rent,  crop-lien,  supply-merchant,  time-price 
system  under  which  the  farm  tenants  of  the  South  live  and  by  which  they 
are  destroyed.  No  matter  what  they  produce,  in  good  years  or  bad,  the 
products  of  their  toil  go  in  rent  to  the  landlord  and  in  excessive  interest 
and  profits  surrendered  to  the  supply-merchant.  If  in  good  years  they 
have  a  surplus  left  over,  land  is  the  last  thing  they  can  buy.  There  is 
plenty  of  it  everywhere,  and  little  market  demand  for  it,  but  the  selling 
price  is  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  tenant,  black  or  white — not 
only  beyond  his  means  but  far  beyond  his  business  ability  in  financing  a 
farm  proposition. 

Civic  Causes 

The  civic  causes  creating  and  perpetuating  town  and  country  tenancy 
lie  in  the  main  in  the  common-law  meaning  of  property,  and  in  legislation 
concerning  the  taxation  of  land  values.  All  other  causes — personal, 
heredity,  and  social-economic — are  re-inforced  and  firmly  fixed  in  law  and 
custom.     The  landless,  homeless  estate  of  men  cannot  be  cured  by  law  alone, 
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but  without  certain  legislation  the  way  up  and  out  of  tenancy  into  owner- 
ship is  difficult  and  day  by  day  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  average  man.  These  civic  hindrances  to  home  ownership  concern  (1) 
the  primary  meaning  of  property,  and  (2)  the  prevailing  principle  of 
taxing  land  values. 

The  essential  idea  of  property  in  our  western  civilization  is  negative. 
That  is  to  say,  ownership  lays  no  obligation  on  the  owner  to  use  his  prop- 
erty, but  it  gives  him  the  right  to  keep  anybody  else  from  using  it.  A 
property  right  is  thus  a  sort  of  dog-in-the-manger  proposition.  This  prin- 
ciple of  property  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  explain  the  millions  of  idle  acres, 
the  millions  of  vacant  town  lots,  and  the  millions  of  town  and  country 
tenants  in  the  United  States.  The  idea  that  it  is  essentially  right  for  one 
man  or  many  men  to  secure  large  tracts  of  land  and  to  hold  them  out  of 
productive  use  for  speculative  rises  in  values  is  a  principle  that  will  cer- 
tainly come  into  public  discussion  some  day  in  America,  as  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  England  and  Canada  long  ago.  The  progressive  land  tax, 
the  transfer  tax,  the  inheritance  tax  are  all  coming  on  the  law  books  of  pro- 
gressive countries,  and  becoming  more  and  more  effective  to  free  unused 
farm  land  and  vacant  city  lots  and  to  put  them  within  the  reach  of  aspir- 
ing home  owners  and  productive  business  genius  in  farm  areas  as  well  as 
in  city  centers. 

Practically  all  the  fertile  idle  acres  of  the  state  and  nation  are  held  out 
of  use  by  a  property  right  that  is  negative — the  right  to  keep  others  from 
using  the  land  that  the  owner  does  not  choose  to  use. 

Under  law  and  custom  of  this  sort  there  are  twenty-two  million  idle 
wilderness  acres  and  a  million  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  landless 
people  in  North  Carolina.  These  acres  are  held  out  of  productive  farm 
use  and  kept  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  tenant,  not  be- 
cause the  owners  are  wicked  but  because  under  existing  law  and  custom  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  own  unused  landed  property  and  possibly  to  sell 
it  some  day  for  many  times  the  price  originally  paid  for  it.  It  is  possible 
to  hold  it  because  land  values  get  on  our  tax  books  at  minimum  figures 
and  tax  rates  on  land  are  relatively  low — so  low  that  it  remains  possible 
to  hold  the  land  and  to  hope  for  a  handsome  return  in  a  profitable  sale 
some  good  day.  The  same  principle  applies  to  vacant  city  lots.  Mean- 
time tenancy  grows  on  the  body  politic  like  a  creeping  paralysis. 

I  predict  that  soon  or  late  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  (1)  a  pro- 
gressive land  tax  in  full  force  and  effect  in  the  United  States  as  in  New 
Zealand,  (2)  a  transfer  tax  and  a  death  tax  that  fairly  divide  the  un- 
earned increment  with  society  as  in  England,  and  (3)  laws  promoting 
home  and  farm  ownership  on  the  colony  plan  as  in  Australia  and  California. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  a  vicious  crop-lien  system  tends  to  per- 
petuate farm  tenancy.  It  is  hard  to  uproot  such  a  system  by  legislation. 
And  the  supply-merchant's  risks  and  hazards  are  excessive.  But  the  sad 
fact  is  that  the  store-keeper  has  a  strangle-hold  upon  the  farm  tenant,  and 
oftentimes  forces  him  to  pay  extortionate  prices  and  interest  rates.  Thus 
the  tenant  remains  unable  to  get  out  of  debt  from  year  to  year.     He  lives 
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with  a  rope  around  his  neck.  What  law  cannot  do  economic  farm  organ- 
ization can  do,  as  certainly  in  this  country  as  in  Ireland  where  the  gombeen 
man   is   nearly   extinct   at  last. 

In  this  paper  I  am  only  trying  to  pave  the  way  for  the  discussion  of 
remedial  measures  in  subsequent  studies — remedies  that  lie  in  self-help,  in 
the  use  of  savings  banks,  credit  unions,  building  and  loan  associations, 
in  state  and  federal  aid  laws,  and  so  on. 

Sources  of  Information 

Our  Landless,  Homeless  Multitudes,  Town  and  Country. — University 
News  Letter,  Vol.  3,  Nos.  30,  36,  and  39.     Vol.  1,  No.  46,  by  E.  C.  Branson. 

The  Way  Out,  University  News  Letter,  Vol.  V,  No.  43. 

Twin  Born  Social  Ills:  Tenancy  and  Illiteracy. — E.  C.  Branson  in 
manuscript,  University  Eural  Social  Science  Files. 

Increase  of  Farm  Tenancy  Since  1880  and  Its  Significance. — W.  J. 
Ghent,  Chapter  4,  pp.  47-57  of  Benevolent  Feudalism,  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 

Farm  Tenancy  in  North  Carolina. — E.  C.  Branson,  in  Community  Ser- 
vice Week  in  North  Carolina,  State  Department  of  Education. 

Smoking  Out  the  Land  Hogs. — Governor  H.  J.  Allen,  The  Country 
Gentleman,  December  6,  1919. 

John  Smith — Tenant:  Causes:  Heredity  and  Circumstances. — W.  S. 
Rankin  in  The  Uplift,  October  22,  1921. 

What  the  Tenant  Farmer  Is  Doing  in  the  South. — Carl  Crow  in  Pearson 's 
Magazine,  June  1911. 

Social  Welfare  in  New  Zealand. — Hugh  J.  Lusk.  pp.  45-48,  252,  etc. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

Government  Not  Active  Enough  in  John  Smith 's  Behalf. — F.  A.  Marsh, 
News  and  Observer,  October  1921. 

The  Cropper  System. — A.  G.  Smith  in  The  Country  Gentleman,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1920. 

Farm  Tenancy  1920. — S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  University  News  Letter,  Vol.  7, 
Nos.  36  and  38. 

Helping  Men  to   Own   Farms. — Elwood   Mead,   passim.     Macmillan   Co. 

The  Soul  of  Denmark. — Shaw  Desmond,  Chapter,  Where  Denmark  Leads 
the  World.     Scribners,  New  York. 

Rural  Denmark  and  Its  Lessons. — H.  Eider  Haggard,  pp.  6-17  passim, 
Longmans  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Our  Carolina  Highlanders. — E.  C.  Branson,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Bureau  Circular,  No.  2. 
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THE   STATUS   OF   THE   FARM   TENANT:     IN    EUROPE    AND    THE 
UNITED  STATES;  LIVING  STANDARDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Miss  Eugenia  Bryant,  Orange  County 

The  cultivation  of  farms  by  tenants  rather  than  by  owners,  at  least  in 
24  states  of  the  union,  is  the  big,  significant  social-economic  fact  of  Ameri- 
can country  life  today.  During  the  last  forty  years  the  tenant  farmers 
in  the  United  States  have  increased  from  one  million  to  two  and  a  half 
millions.  While  farm  owners  have  increased  44  per  cent,  farm  tenants 
have  increased  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  The  fact  that  farm  tenancy 
increases  in  the  United  States  nearly  four  times  as  fast  as  farm  ownership 
has  occasioned  alarm  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  people  throughout  the 
entire  country,  and  some  states  have  called  special  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature to  consider  this  particular  problem,  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
leading.  Today  one  out  of  every  three  farmers  in  the  United  States  is  a 
tenant;  in  North  Carolina  two  out,  of  every  five;  and  in  the  South  as  a 
whole  one  out  of  every  two. 

In  1910,  42.3  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  of  North  Carolina  were  cul- 
tivated by  tenants;  and  in  1920  the  ratio  had  risen  to  43.5  per  cent.  Today 
there  are  24,451   more  tenant  farms  in   the  state  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Tenancy  as  a  Social  111 

Dr.  Branson  says  that  the  social  consequences  of  tenancy  farming  in 
the  United  States  grow  out  of  two  fundamental  facts:  (1)  The  short- 
term  contract,  usually  for  one  year,  commonly  without,  written  legal  form, 
frequently  at  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord,  which  leaves  the  tenant  to  be 
barely  more  than  a  tenant-at-will,  and  (2)  as  a  result  the  farm  tenant 
families  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the  South,  are  a  restless, 
roving,  irresponsible  element  of  citizenship — the  type  of  citizenship  the 
country  over  that  swells  the  ranks  of  the  I.  W.  W. 's  and  the  radical 
socialists  of  all  types  year  by  year.  A  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  South  move  every  year.  They  move  from  one  farm 
to  another,  in  the  same  county,  from  one  county  to  another,  from  one 
crop  area  to  another,  and  from  one  state  to  another.  They  are  forever 
on  the  move.  Consequently  they  have  a  poor  chance  to  develop  a  sense 
of  stable,  sturdy  democratic  citizenship.  The  ratio  of  change  varies.  It 
runs  highest  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  areas  and  lowest  in  the  grain,  hay 
and  forage  areas.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  Orange 
county  remain  on  the  same  farm  five  years  or  more.  The  latest  figures 
for  Orange  show  an  annual  change  of  twenty  per  cent. 

Farm  Tenancy  in  Europe 

Several  years  ago  James  Wilson  and  Henry  Wallace  were  sent  by  the 
federal  government  to  study  farm  tenancy  in  the  British  Isles  and  Con- 
tinental Europe.  The  verdict  they  brought  back  was  that,  in  contrast  with 
the  tenant  of  European  countries,  the  American  tenant  is  living  under  the 
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most  vicious  and  wicked  tenancy  system  in  the  known  world.  In  America 
we  have  the  short-term  tenant,  whereas  in  Europe  the  long-lease  tenant  is 
the  rule,  these  leases  running  from  five  to  twenty  years.  The  tenant  leases 
in  Europe  are  legal  documents  in  which  both  landlords  and  tenants  are 
fully  protected  to  the  last  detail.  At  the  expiration  of  a  lease  in  Great 
Britain,  the  tenant  receives  in  the  settlement  the  value  of  all  improvements 
he  has  put  upon  the  farm  and  farm  buildings,  including  even  the  fertilizer 
used  in  soil  improvement.  Even  an  additional  pane  of  glass  put  into  the 
farm  house  is  credited  to  the  tenant.  The  landlord  on  his  side  is  also 
protected  against  deterioration  of  soils  and  buildings,  neglect,  abuse  and 
damage  of  every  sort.  The  result  of  this  long-lease  system  is  that  the 
tenant  is  generally  satisfied  to  remain  on  the  farm,  and  takes  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  the  farm  property.  The  inheritance  of  leases,  that  is,  the 
handing  down  of  leases  from  one  generation  to  another,  tends,  however, 
to  perpetuate  tenancy  rather  than  to  promote  land  ownership.  Once  a 
tenant  always  a  tenant  is  the  rule  abroad.  No  matter  how  thrifty  the 
farmer  is,  he  has  almost  no  chance  to  become  a  farm  owner  anywhere  in 
Europe  outside  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Denmark.  What  he  inherits  is  a 
lease,  and  all  that  he  can  ever  buy,  as  a  rule,  is  a  lease.  The  European 
tenant  also  suffers  from  rigid  class  dinstinctions.  He  is  next  to  the  soil. 
He  is  the  mud-sill  of  the  social  structure.  He  recognizes  this  fact,  and  not 
often  does  he  rebel  against  it.  An  intimate  look  into  the  living  conditions 
of  the  peasant  farmer  in  central  France  is  given  in  Guillaumin  's  Life  of  a 
Simple  Man  and  Roupnel's  Nono;  of  the  English  peasant  life  in  Rown- 
tree's  How  the  Laborer  Lives  in  England  and  Wales;  and  of  Russian 
peasant  life,  in  Earnest  Poole's  The  Village.  Outside  of  Denmark  there 
was  no  escape  for  the  peasant  farmer  and  his  family  in  Europe  until  the 
upheaval  of  the  World  war,  which  broke  up  the  big  estates  and  gave  them 
to  the  peasant  farmers  of  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States  in  particular. 

In  the  Middle-West  and  the  South 

The  American  tenant  farmer,  however,  may  and  does  occasionally  rise 
out  of  tenancy  into  ownership.  Within  the  last  ten  years  G,000  farmers 
in  North  Carolina  have  come  into  possession  of  new  farms.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  to  say  authoritatively  how  many  of  these  new  farm 
owners  were  former  tenants.  According  to  Dr.  Branson 's  opinion,  how- 
ever, "the  chances  are  that  half  of  them  were  tenant  farmers  who  rose 
out  of  a  lower  estate  in  life,  as  they  could  never  have  done  under  the  old 
order  of  things  in  Europe. ' ' 

Farm  tenancy  in  the  United  States  is  greatest  in  the  South  and  in  the 
Corn  Belt  of  the  Middle  West.  Practically  nine-tenths  of  all  the  farm 
tenants  in  the  United  States  may  be  found  in  these  two  farm  areas,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  farm  tenants  of  the  nation  are  in  the  South. 

The  status  of  the  tenant  farmer  in  the  United  States  calls  for  two 
statements,  since  tenancy  is  one  thing  in  the  South  and  another  in  the 
Middle  West.  In  the  Middle  West  share  and  cash  renters  are  in  majority 
— so-called  because  they  pay  their  annual  rent  in  cash  or  in  definite  shares 
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of  the  crops  produced.  They  commonly  own  their  own  live-stock,  farm 
tools  and  implements,  and  they  cultivate  farms  that  average  from  five  to 
ten  times  the  size  of  the  tenant  farm  in  the  South.  They  must  have  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  of  cash  operating  capital — oftentimes  it 
amounts  to  $50,000  or  more.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  care  to  oAvn  farms,  but 
prefer  to  use  their  capital  in  operating  the  farms  owned  by  other  people. 
The  farm  surveys  in  the  central  west  show  that  the  net  labor  income  of 
the  tenants  in  average  years  is  often  greater  than  that  of  the  owners  of 
rented  farms  or  of  the  owners  who  farm  their  own  lands. 

In  the  South  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  tenant  farmers  are  share-tenants 
and  croppers.  These  two  different  economic  systems  naturally  result  in  a 
different  type  of  farm  tenant  in  each  of  these  two  different  tenant  areas. 
Whereas  the  tenant  in  the  Middle  West  generally  makes  enough  in  average 
years  to  tide  him  over  the  poor  years,  the  farm  tenant  in  the  South  has 
very  little  left  over  when  the  year's  work  is  ended  and  the  balance  sheet 
is  struck.  The  croppers  in  the  South  generally  have  no  cash  operating 
capital  and  only  a  minimum  amount  of  tools  and  household  equipments. 
Something  like  a  third  of  them  probably  own  work-animals,  but  usually 
they  have  no  other  livestock  whatsoever,  except  an  occasional  pig  or  a  few 
chickens.  They  move  so  often  they  lose  interest  in  accumulating  house- 
hold goods,  kitchen  utensils,  and  domestic  animals.  It  is  too  much  trouble 
to  move  them,  they  say. 

The  Field  Study  in  Carolina 

We  are  attempting  here  to  give  simply  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  the  tenant  in  the  United  States  in  contrast  with 
Europe ;  and  in  the  Middle  West  in  contrast  with  the  South.  The  par- 
ticular contribution  to  this  subject  by  the  club  is  an  intimate  field  study 
of  the  tenant  farmers  in  nearby  farm  areas.  The  plan  is  to  make  a  study 
of  all  the  farm  tenant  homes  in  a  compact  area,  which  work  is  already 
begun,  and  will  be  reported  in  full  to  Dr.  Branson  for  a  chapter  of  the 
next  Year-Book  of  the  North  Carolina  Club.  I  can  now  give  only  a  brief 
account  of  living  conditions  in  a  few  of  the  farm  tenant  homes  already 
studied.  I  have  also  included  accounts  by  local  persons  who  have  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  these  conditions,  and  who  are  greatly  interested  in 
this  problem.  As  my  own  study  is  so  far  confined  to  only  five  or  six 
families,  I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  the  statements  made  in  this  paper  to 
be  taken  as  representing  average  conditions.  I  am  attempting  to  give 
merely  an  account  of  the  conditions  found  by  me  in  a  few  farm  tenant 
homes  in  central  North  Carolina,  or  passed  on  to  me  by  residents  of  the 
community. 

The  household  equipment  of  a  Southern  cropper  frequently  consists  of 
a  cord-bedstead,  a  table  or  two,  a  few  chairs,  usually  with  the  seats  broken 
out,  a  few  pots,  kettles,  and  pans — the  frying  pan  or  the  skillet  seeming 
to  figure  most  prominently  in  the  kitchen  equipment — a  few  bed-clothes, 
occasionally  a  pig,  and  a  few  chickens. 
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A  minimum  budget  level,  -which  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
health  and  decency,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Applied 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C,  includes,  (1)  a  sufficiency  of  nourishing 
food  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  primarily  the  health  of  children;  (2) 
housing  which  will  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  consistent  with 
decency,  with  sufficient  light,  heat  and  facilities  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  and  decency;  (3)  the  upkeep  of  household  equipment,  such  as 
kitchen  utensils,  bedding  and  linen  necessary  for  health;  (4)  clothing 
sufficient  in  warmth,  and  of  a  sufficiently  good  quality  to  be  economical; 
(5)  the  keeping  up  of  a  modest  amount,  of  insurance,  provision  for  medical 
and  dental  care,  contributions  to  churches  and  other  beneficent  organiza- 
tions, simple  amusements,  some  pleasure,  including  Christmas  gifts  for 
the  children,  etc.,  and  a  daily  newspaper. 

According  to  these  standards  the  Southern  farm  tenant  family,  as  a 
rule,  lives  far  below  the  minimum.  The  diet  of  the  farm  tenant  family 
consists  principally  of  corn-bread,  fat  meat,  molasses,  and  possibly  field 
peas,  corn,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  collards,  and  turnif)  salad  in 
season.  The  better  farm  tenant  families  have  chickens  and  eggs,  fresh 
pork  in  the  mid-winter,  rabbits,  opossum  and  other  common  game;  and 
also  milk  and  butter  in  central  and  western  North  Carolina.  In  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  counties  in  the  coastal  plain  and  tidewater  country  milch  cows 
are  rarely  found  in  farm  tenant  homes.  The  diet  is  simple,  ill-balanced, 
and  little  varied  the  year  round. 

According  to  Miss  Florence  Nesbitt  of  Chicago,  a  well  known  dietician 
and  social  worker,  a  well-balanced  diet  includes  the  different  food  values 
required  for  adults  and  children  and  affords  the  variety  that  is  necessary 
to  maintain  health.  The  foods  recommended  in  her  interesting  book  on 
Household  Management  are  within  the  means  of  any  family  of  moderate 
income.  The  diet  of  the  Southern  farm  tenant  family  is  characterized  by 
an  excess  of  starches,  fats,  oils  and  sweets,  and  a  minimum  of  lean  meat, 
poultry,  eggs  and  milk.  According  to  Miss  Nesbitt,  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  milk  for  an  adult  is  a  half  pint  per  day,  and  for  children  from 
a  pint  to  a  quart  per  day,  according  to  age. 

Farm  tenancy  in  the  South  is  greatest  in  the  tobacco  and  cotton  belt 
counties ;  and  in  these  counties  food  and  feed  crops  are  incidental  or 
accidental,  and  meat  and  milk  animals  are  rare.  In  the  whole  of  North 
Carolina  last  year  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
food  crops  was  produced  and  perhaps  seventy  millions  more  of  animal  pro- 
ducts. On  the  other  hand  the  food  and  feed  bill  of  the  state  was  around 
four  hundred  and  eighty-two  million  dollars.  The  farm  tenants  of  the 
eight  hundred  cotton  counties  of  the  South  have  been  living  on  short 
rations  the  last  year  or  so,  because  they  produce  cotton  and  tobacco 
mainly  and  not  bread  and  meat  in  any  quantities  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption. Besides,  they  have  little  money  and  less  credit  with  which  to 
obtain  food  supplies  at  the  stores.  With  a  shortage  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  million  dollars  in  home-produced  bread  and  meat,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  diet  of  the  cropper  in  North  Carolina  has  been  reduced  to  its 
very  lowest  terms  in  the  last  two  years. 
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A  recent  survey  of  farm  homes  in  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan,  includ- 
ing seventy-two  owners  and  nineteen  tenants,  shows  that  fifty-two  per  cent 
of  the  farm  families  have  lived  in  the  locality  at  least  twenty-five  years 
and  only  eight  per  cent  less  than  five  years.  There  was  found  to  he  an 
average  of  one  person  to  every  two  rooms  and  4.1  persons  per  family. 
In  only  a  few  cases  were  household  conveniences  present.  The  total 
average  cash  expenditure  was  $300  per  family  per  year.  There  was  great 
indifference  shown  toward  community  improvements  and  there  was  found 
to  be  little  effort  to  regulate  recreation  in  the  homes,  although  the  families 
did  visit  one  another  occasionally.  So  reads  a  brief  account  of  a  Survey 
of  Farm  Homes,  in  the  November  1921  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Sociology. 

Since  the  figures  covering  the  results  of  this  survey  included  the  homes 
of  both  owners  and  tenants,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  these  statements 
fairly  represent  the  average  conditions  in  tenant  homes  alone. 

The  number  of  rooms  in  tenant  homes  in  the  South,  I  judge,  will  aver- 
age fewer  per  family  than  in  the  Middle  West.  The  majority  of  tenant 
homes  that  have  come  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer  have 
consisted  of  two  or  three  rooms.  The  typical  tenant  dwelling  appears  to 
be  the  two-room  cabin,  with  perhaps  a  kitchen  built  on  as  an  after-thought 
— as  a  lean-to,  in  the  language  of  the  country  regions.  In  some  cases 
there  are  one  or  two  unfinished  attic  rooms  making  a  story  and  a  half  in 
all,  but  these  do  not  often  seem  to  be  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  One 
room  on  the  ground  floor  is  often  used  as  a  sleeping  room  for  the  whole 
family,  or  two  rooms  at  the  most. 

In  one  tenant  home  visited  bj^  me,  there  was  only  one  bed  in  the  one 
room  where  the  whole  family  slept.  The  five  children  slept  in  a  pile  of 
cotton  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  In  cold  weather,  as  a  substitute  for 
bed  clothes,  the  children  burrowed  a  little  deeper  into  the  cotton.  This 
house  consisted  of  a  one-room  log  cabin  with  a  kitchen  built  on  the  back. 
The  household  equipment  consisted  of  little  more  than  the  bed,  a  quilt, 
possibly  a  blanket  or  two  (no  bed-linen  was  in  evidence),  a  stove,  two  or 
three  broken  chairs,  a  skillet,  a  few  pots  and  pans,  and  a  few  dishes, 
which  were,  surprisingly  eriough,  kept  in  an  old  safe  which  stood  in  one 
corner  of  the  small  kitchen.  The  family  owned  a  pig,  a  few  chickens,  a 
dog  and  several  cats,  all  of  which  wandered  through  the  house  at  will. 
Supreme  disorder  reigned  in  the  household. 

This  home  is  not,  of  course,  an  average  tenant,  home.  Evidently  it 
ranks  low  in  the  scale  of  such  homes.  I  am  citing  it  here  only  as  an 
interesting  examine  from  a  social  viewpoint  rather  than  as  a  typical  con- 
dition existing  in  tenant  homes. 

I  have  learned  from  Dr.  Branson  and  others  acquainted  with  tenancy 
conditions  in  the  South,  that  farm  tenant  houses  often  show  encouraging 
signs  of  domestic  cleanliness;  such  as  window  curtains,  gleaming  white 
bed  covers  and  table  cloths,  the  negro  tenant 's  wife  being  surprisingly 
prominent  in  housekeeping  of  this  sort,  but  that  as  a  rule  chemical  clean- 
liness is  almost  unknown  in  tenant  homes.     Unsanitary  conditions  are  pre- 
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valent.  There  are  often  no  outhouses  for  either  sex,  and  few  screens.  The 
well,  when  there  is  one,  is  usually  located  at  the  edge  of  the  barn  lot,  or 
in  it,  and  rarely  ever  has  a  cover.  Pig-pens  are  sometimes  found  under 
the  kitchen  windows.  As  a  result  the  mortality  and  morbidity  rate  amoug 
farm  tenant  children  from  fly-borne  diseases  in  the  summer  is  high.  The 
tuberculosis  rate  is  also  high,  especially  among  the  negroes. 

"The  lot  of  the  Southern  tenant,"  says  Dr.  Branson,  "is  a  hard  lot. 
He  is  the  victim  of  tenancy  and  its  sister  ills  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
hereditary  hopelessness. ' ' 

The  social  problems  which  naturally  result  from  these  conditions  are 
numerous.  Not  the  least,  among  these  are  child  labor,  truancy,  illiteracy, 
infant  mortality,  mal-nutrition,  intestinal  diseases,  tuberculosis,  low  stand- 
ards of  living,  immorality,  aud  the  like. 

The  tenancy  problem  is  largely  a  Southern  problem,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  keen  interest  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  showing  in  the 
efforts  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  to  ascertain  the  facts,  to  hunt  down 
the  causes,  and  to  determine  the  curative  measures  needed. 

January  30,  1922. 
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HOW  FARM  TENANTS  LIVE 
In  Baldwin  and  Williams  Townships,  Chatham  County,  N.  C. 

A  Field  Survey  by  J.  A.  Dickey,  A.M.,  of  Alamance  County,  N.  C,  in 
the  summer  of  1922.  Interpretation  by  E.  C.  Branson,  Kenan  Professor 
of  Eural  Social  Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Introduction 

1.  The  schedule  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1921-22  covered  the  various  phases  of  Home  and  Farm  Owner- 
ship— Town  and  Country,  and  week  by  week  the  University  News  Letter 
carried  to  the  press  and  the  people  of  the  state  brief  summaries  of  the 
Club  reports,  discussions  and  conclusions.  The  Club  Year-Book  will  soon 
be  going  into  the  mails,  and  in  twenty-two  chapters  will  give  to  the  public 
these  studies  in  full  detail. 

2.  In  December  1921  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  appointed  a  State 
Farm  Tenancy  Commission  consisting  of  B.  F.  Brown,  Chief  of  the  State 
Marketing  Bureau,  Chairman;  Clarence  Poe,  member  of  the  State  Board, 
and  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer;  C.  C.  Taylor  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering;  W.  C.  Jackson  of  the  State  College  for 
Women;  and  E.  C.  Branson  of  the  State  University.  The  three  state  in- 
stitutions named  were  asked  to  collaborate  with  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  conduct  field  studies  of  farm  tenancy 
in  three  typical  farm  territories.  These  surveys  were  made  in  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1922,  in  compact  areas  of  (1)  Edgecombe,  a  cotton  county 
in  the  East,  (2)  Chatham,  a  diversified  farm  county  in  the  mid-state,  on 
the  edge  of  the  cotton-tobacco  belt,  and  (?)  Madison,  a  mountain  county 
that  for  fifty  years  has  been  developing  the  evils  of  tenancy  farming  in  a 
territory  almost  exclusively  white  in  population.  The  surveys  were  under 
the  general  direction  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Taylor,  who  is  now  summarizing  the 
results  for  the  State  Tenancy  Commission,  which  in  turn  will  report  its 
findings  and  conclusions  to  the  State  Legislature  through  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

3.  The  particular  responsibility  of  the  State  University  in  these  sur- 
veys was  Chatham  county  which  lies  within  easy  distance  of  the  campus. 
The  University  surveyor  was  J.  A.  Dickey  of  Alamance  county  which  ad- 
joins Chatham.  Mr.  Dickey  is  an  A.  B.  graduate  of  Elon  College,  an  A.M. 
graduate  of  the  University,  and  during  his  university  year  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  Club.  Both  the  survey  purposes  and  the  farm 
folk  surveyed  were  familiar  to  Mr.  Dickey.  He  was  born  and  reared  on 
an  Alamance  county  farm.  All  his  life  he  has  lived  among  the  farm  people 
in  the  hill  country  on  the  edge  of  the  fall  line  of  the  state.  His  courses 
in  rural  social-economics  at  the  University  were  directly  aimed  at  his  sum- 
mer survey  task,  and  his  field  work  was  done  with  rare  insight,  sympa- 
thetic understanding,  and  unfailing  tact.  Mr.  Dickey  is  now  a  research 
fellow  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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4.  In  keeping  with  formal  resolutions  of  the  Tenancy  Commission 
before  the  survey  began,  the  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University  has 
used  the  data  assembled  in  Chatham  county  by  Mr.  Dickey  for  a  Year- 
Book  chapter  on  The  Social  Status  of  Our  Farm  Tenants.  It  is  the  phase 
of  farm  tenancy  that  the  Club  has  been  most  interested  in.  We  have 
therefore  considered  the  economic  data  in  brief  and  only  (as  related  in  the 
largest  way  to  the  social  estate  of  John  Smith — Tenant.  The  economic 
summaries  and  significances  of  the  surveys  in  the  three  counties  will  be 
found  in  detail  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  Dr.  Taylor  covering  all  the 
counties  studied  and  all  phases  of  the  study. 

5.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  this  particular  chapter 
concern  Chatham  county  tenancy  in  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships,  and 
convey  to  the  public  the  best  thinking  of  the  North  Carolina  Club.  Which 
means  that  we  are  purposing  to  relieve  our  collaborators  of  responsibility 
for  the  utterances  herein — and  possibly,  of  embarrassment. — E.  C. 
Branson,  Chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee,  North  Carolina  Club. 
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HOW  OUR  FARM  TENANTS  LIVE 

I 
The  Money  They  Live   On 

What  about  marrying  on  $20  a  month — really  on  $6.00  a  month  in 
money,  the  balance  of  your  cash  income  being  held  back  till  the  end  of  the 
year?  On  a  money  income  of  that  sort,  do  you  think  you'd  have  the 
nerve  to  set  about  establishing  a  home,  sheltering,  feeding,  clothing,  and 
safe-guarding  a  family  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and  giving  the  children 
a  decent  chance  at  life? 

I  shoved  these  questions  at  a  young  college  graduate  on  the  train  the 
other  day — a  cotton  buyer  in  a  flourishing  cotton-belt  city. 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  Kidding  me?  said  he.  Looks  like  it. 
I'm  getting  $200  a  month,  and  I  can't  get  married.  I'd  be  a  fool  to 
marry  on  any  such  income.     It  couldn't  be  done  in  my  town. 

But,  said  I,  this  is  exactly  what  fifty-one  farmers  have  had  the  nerve 
to  do  in  one  small  corner  of  a  mid-state  county  in  North  Carolina.  Thirty- 
eight  of  them  are  tenants,  who  handled  in  1921  a  household  average  of 
$250.64  in  cash  in  the  run  of  the  year  or  just  a  little  more  than  $20  a 
month.  Thirteen  are  croppers  with  a  household  average  of  $153.27  in  cash 
or  a  little  less  than  $13  a  month.  And  they  are  not  negro  farmers.  They 
are  white  farmers — tenants  to  be  sure,  but  native  born  whites  of  your  race 
and  mine. 

How  In  the  name  of  the  Holy-Pink-Toed  Prophet  do  they  do  it?  he 
said.  By  which  epithet,  I  gathered  that  he  had  been  chumming  with  Cappy 
Ricks  o  'nights  around  the  office  stove. 

Well,  said  I,  they  have  no  house  rent  to  pay — that 's  everywhere  free 
in  this  blessed  land  of  cottontots;  and  no  coal  bills,  for  fire-wood  is  still 
abundant  and  free  on  every  farm  in  North  Carolina.  Their  grocery  bills 
are  small,  because  the  farm  itself  furnishes  from  three-fourths  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  food  they  eat — vegetables,  milk  and  butter,  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  a  little  home-raised  pork.  And  then  they  have  various  fruits  and  game 
in  season,  by  grace  of  their  landowning  neighbors  or  the  free  gift  of  the 
fields.  The  landlords  want  their  share  of  the  corn  and  the  cash-crop 
money,  but  everything  else  the  tenants  produce  is  freely  their  own.  They 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  wear,  sheer  existence  considered.  It  is  impossible 
to  starve  or  freeze  in  the  country  regions  of  North  Carolina.  God  Almighty 
made  the  state  to  be  a  paradise  for  poor  folks. 

He  came  back  at  me  promptly.  But,  said  he,  they  need  money  for 
shoes  and  head-wear;  they  need  money  for  doctors,  midwives  and  dentists, 
for  prescriptions  and  patent  medicines  at  the  drug  store,  for  the  contribu- 
tion box  at  the  church  on  Sundays,  for  taxes  and  insurance,  for  gas  and 
oil,  for  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  and  a  cigar  once  in  a  while,  for  gun 
shells  and  fishing  tackle,  for  school  books,  newspapers  and  victrola*,  for 
movies,  ice-cream  cones  and  bottled  drinks,  for  fairs,  circuses,  and  street 
carnivals  in  the  occasional  trips  to  town. 
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Sure,  I  said.  And  after  paying  the  family  bill  for  bread,  bonnets  and 
paregoric,  how  much  do  you  think  they  have  left  for  social  servants  like 
teachers,  preachers,  and  doctors,  for  social  institutions  like  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges,  for  state  and  county  treasuries,  and  for  petty  self- 
indulgences? 

They  couldn't  have  much  ready  money  left  over  for  any  such  purposes 
as  these,  said  he.  After  paying  my  room  rent,  cafeteria  charges,  haber- 
dashery bills,  bootblack  and  barber  fees,  pressing-club  dues,  newspaper 
and  magazine  subscriptions,  and  various  inescapable  incidental  expenses, 
I  had  only  $150  left  over  last  year,  and  the  doctors  got  every  cent  of  that 
before  I  had  any  chance  to  spend  it  on  a  good  time  Christmas.  I  didn't 
wind  up  the  year  in  debt,  but  I  was  barely  on  the  safe  side  of  the  dead- 
line. I  think  I  did  pretty  well,  better  in  fact  than  most  of  the  fellows. 
But  as  for  getting  married  on  $200  a  month — nix!  I'd  be  an  idiot  to 
do  it. 

But,  I  said,  on  a  money  average  of  $20  a  month  these  fifty-one  white 
tenant  farmers  not  only  kept  themselves  and  their  families  alive,  but 
twenty-five  of  them  were  out  of  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year.  And  more, 
they  have  actually  accumulated  $23,277  in  personal  property — in  work- 
stock,  farm  implements,  household  goods  and  utensils,  automobiles,  guns, 
and  dogs;  and  their  debts  all  told  were  only  $4,100.  Debts  counted  out, 
they  are  nearly  $20,000  ahead  of  the  game. 

Well,  all  I  've  got  to  say,  he  replied,  is  that  they  are  some  financiers ! 
They've  got  more  sense  than  I've  got.  If  you  are  giving  me  straight 
dope,  don't  ever  again  let  anybody  talk  to  you  about  stupid,  lazy  tenant 
farmers. 

But  say,  said  he,  how  do  these  people  live?  How  do  they  keep  soul 
and  body  together  on  an  average  of  thirteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  month  in 
money?  What  are  their  standards  of  living?  What  are  their  notions  of 
comfort  and  culture?  They  are  not  starved  nor  even  half -starved  in  body, 
you  say,  but  they  must  be  wholly  starved  in  mind — halt  and  maimed  and 
blind  in  spirit!  What  can  they  look  forward  to?  Can  they  ever  hope  to 
be  anything  but  underling  farmers,  disadvantaged  and  under-privileged, 
they  and  their  children  and  their  children's  children  to  the  remotest 
generation? 

All  of  which  are  tremendously  important  questions.  They  concern 
63,487  white  farm  tenants  in  North  Carolina.  With  their  families  they 
number  317,500  souls,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  white  population  of 
the  state.  Who  are  these  people?  Why  are  they  farm  tenants  instead  of 
farm  owners?  On  what  level  do  they  live?  What  are  their  hopes  and 
fears?  What  chance  have  they  to  rise  out  of  farm  tenancy  into  farm 
ownership  ? 

A  Close-up  Study 

John  Smith — Tenant,  is  a  piteous  figure,  as  MacNeill  's  pen  gives  him 
to  us  in  the  News  and  Observer.  But  John  Smith,  the  Wayne  county 
tenant  who  took  the  first  prize  for  diversified  farming,  at  the  state  fair 
last  year,  is  quite  another  story.     We  know  much  about  this  or  that  tenant 
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farmer,  but  in  the  South  we  know  almost  nothing  about  our  white  tenant 
farmers  as  a  class.  And  landlords  know  much  about  the  tenant  farmer 
as  an  economic  factor  in  the  business  of  farming,  but  they  know  very 
little  about  him  as  a  social  and  civic  asset  or  liability  in  community  life 
and  commonwealth  development.  In  cold  figures  we  know  nearly  all  there 
is  to  know  about  farm  tenants  the  country  over — the  number,  the  ratios, 
the  types,  and  the  increases  or  decreases  in  each  state  since  1880;  and,  in 
recent  years  in  certain  closely  surveyed  areas  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West,  cold  figures  have  told  us  much  about  their  farm  practices,  their 
labor  incomes,  and  the  havoc  they  work  upon  soils  and  farm  buildings. 
But  we  know  much  less,  in  most  states  nearly  nothing,  about  the  tenant 
as  a  human  being — his  home  life,  his  church  and  school  interests,  his 
habits  and  hopes,  and  the  part  he  has  played  in  lifting  or  lowering  the 
level  of  civilization  in  his  home  community.  We  have  reckoned  him  in 
dollars  and  cents ;  we  have  not  yet  appraised  him  as  a  home-maker  or  as  a 
community  builder  or  destroyer  in  free  American  democracies.  We  have 
known  very  little  about  him  as  a  citizen  and  we  have  cared  less — or  so 
until  very  recently  in  this  and  other  states. 

What  we  need  is  a  close-up  study  of  the  317,000  souls  in  the  families 
of  the  white  tenants  of  North  Carolina.  And  it  must  be  a  keenly  sympa- 
thetic study  or  we  shall  fail  to  understand  and  interpret  aright  the  facts 
we  find. 

The  Tenancy  Area  Surveyed 

In  order  to  supply  this  need,  at  least  in  part,  Mr.  J.  A.  Dickey,  an 
A.M.  graduate  of  the  State  University,  spent  the  three  summer  months  of 
1922  in  329  farm  homes  of  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Chatham  county.  They  were  the  homes  of  practically  all 
the  farmers  of  this  small  area — the  homes  of  owners  and  tenants,  white 
and  black. 

Chatham  is  a  mid-state  county  situated  along  the  Fall  Line,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Piedmont  region  of  the  state.  The  cotton  and  tobacco 
counties  of  the  Coastal  Plain  adjoin  it  on  the  east  and  south,  and  on  the 
north  and  west  lie  the  grain,  hay,  and  forage  counties  of  the  state.  It  is  a 
land  of  rolling  hills,  abundant  water  courses,  and  rich  bottom  soils — a 
natural  livestock  region.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  olden  days  it  was  the  seat  of  a  slave-holding  aristocracy. 
Neither  slavery  nor  tenancy  ever  flourished  in  poor  soils  anywhere  in  the 
South.  There  were  729  slave-holding  families  in  Chatham  in  1860.  Only 
six  counties  of  the  state  had  more  slave-holders  and  only  sixteen  contained 
more  slaves.  Nevertheless  there  were  in  Chatham  nearly  1800  white 
families  who  owned  no  slaves.  They  outnumbered  the  slave-owning 
families  more  than  two  to  one.*  Many  of  these  non-slave-holding  families 
in  Chatham   owned  small  farms   on  the  poorer  soils   of  the  ridges ;    some 

*  The  ratio  of  non-slave-holding  to  slave-holding  families  was  roughly  three  to 
one  in  North  Carolina  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  twelve  slave-holding  states  of  the  South. 
Of  the  126,000  white  families  in  North  Carolina  in  1860  only  35,000  held  slaves; 
and  of  the  1.273,000  white  families  in  the  South  only  355,000  families  were  slave- 
holders.     Data   abstracted   from   the   1860   census. 
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were  artisans — carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors  and  the  like; 
some  were  farm  laborers  getting  $75  a  year  and  board — rarely  ever  more; 
some  were  renters  and  others  were  overseers  on  the  slave  plantations ;  most 
of  them  were  illiterate — the  exceptions  were  few,  and  all  alike  belonged 
to  a  lower  social  estate.  The  negroes  called  them  "pore  white  trash." 
Today  the  descendants  of  these  1800  families  are  almost  entirely  the  farm 
owners  of  the  county.  Their  trend  has  been  steadily  upward  these  last 
sixty  years.  The  aristocracy  of  the  old  slave  plantation  died  out  or  moved 
away  long  years  ago.  Hardly  a  vestige  of  the  old  social  order  remains. 
The  history  of  Chatham  since  the  Avar,  like  that  of  many  another  remote 
slave  county,  is  the  story  of  a  middle  class  rising  slowly  and  clumsily 
into  democratic  self-rule. 

The  county  was  long  without  railroads.  Even  now  the  middle  and 
upper  half  of  Chatham  lacks  railroad  facilities ;  and  only  within  the  last 
eighteen  months  are  the  public  roads  of  the  county  beginning  to  attain 
to  the  standards  of  modern  life.  In  the  remoter  corners  of  Chatham,  as  in 
Williams  and  Baldwin  townships,  country  schools  are  poorly  housed  and 
poorly  supported.  Here  the  little  one-teacher  school  is  still  the  rule. 
Local  school  taxes  for  consolidated  schools  and  transportation  trucks  are 
only  just  now  being  considered.  Aside  from  Bynum,  a  little  cotton  mill 
village  of  forty-odd  dwellings  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Baldwin  township, 
there  are  no  towns  or  villages  in  this  area.  The  farmers  are  settled  in 
solitary  dwellings  (only  three  to  the  square  mile)  as  almost  everywhere 
else  in  the  rural  South.  The  thirteen  roadside  stores,  the  ten  schools,  and 
the  twelve  churches  are  the  centers  of  country  neighborhood  life  for  whites 
and  blacks  alike. 

Without  convenient  market  facilities,  the  farms  have  naturally  been  de- 
voted in  the  main  to  bread-and-meat  production  for  home  consumption. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  small  money  crops.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  pota- 
toes, milk  and  butter,  poultry  and  pork  are  the  abundant  staples  of  ex- 
istence. The  farm  population  is  upstanding  and  sturdy,  robust  and  vigor- 
ous. The  signs  of  degeneracy  are  rare,  and  I  say  this  having  in  mind  the 
natives  left  in  the  farm  regions  of  the  North  and  East. 

But  the  money  the  farmers  handle  from  year  to  year  is  too  little  to 
encourage  them  to  place  their  schools  and  local  public  roads  on  a  basis  of 
liberal  tax  support.  The  county  is  an  area  designed  by  nature  for  diversi- 
fied farming  and  well  balanced  farm  systems,  but  the  farmers  of  Chatham 
must  devote  themselves  to  money  crops  in  larger  measures.  This  funda- 
mental fact  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasized  in  this  report.  It  is  the 
outstanding  economic  necessity  revealed  in  this  study.  No  farm  system 
can  be  a  satisfactory  basis  for  progressive  civilization  unless  it  have 
money  products  in  abundant  measure.  The  farmers  must  have  markets 
for  their  money  crops  and  ready  money  in  circulation  far  beyond  anything 
Mr.  Dickey  found  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Chatham.  Without  a  larger 
volume  of  ready  money  for  daily  needs,  the  landowners,  tenants,  and 
croppers  of  the  two  townships  surveyed  have  a  poor  chance  to  keep  step 
with  the  rest  of  North  Carolina. 
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Living   on  23  Cents  a  Day  Per  Person 

The  survey  figures  are  startling.  The  total  gross  money  income  of  the 
329  farmers  of  Williams  and  Baldwin  townships  in  Chatham  county  in 
1921  was  only  $144,041,  and  of  this  grand  total  $27,162  was  produced  by 
work  on  public  roads,  bridges  and  buildings — much  of  it  by  work  on  the 
buildings  under  erection  on  the  campus  of  the  Stnte  University,  by  casual 
labor  at  odd  jobs  in  the  nearby  towns,  by  state  and  federal  pensions, 
allotments  and  the  like. 

In  detail  the  gross  money  income  figures  are  as  follows : 

Sale  of  Total        Average 

Farm       Other    Cash       Money  Per 

ALL    FARMS  Products        Income  Income        Family 

135  white  owners $  72,218  $12,325  $  84,553  $626.24 

41  negro  owners 18,706  3,002  21,708  529.46 

102  negro   tenants    17,867  8,396  26,263  257.49 

51    white   tenants 8,077  3,439  11,517  225.80 

329  farmers   $116,868     $27,162     $144,041     $437.81 

The  average  per  person  in  these  329  farm  families  was  only  23  cents  a 
day!  The  cash  in  circulation  in  the  homes  of  the  fifty-one  white  tenants 
was  only  twelve  cents  a  day  per  person,  only  fourteen  cents  a  day  per 
person  in  the  homes  of  the  negro  tenants,  only  thirty-two  cents  a  day  per 
person  in  negro  farm- owner  homes,  and  only  thirty-four  cents  a  day  per 
person  in  white  farm-owner  homes ! 

Here  certainly  is  life  reduced  to  its  very  lowest  terms  in  money.  How 
could  anybody,  black  or  white,  live  on  less  money  and  live  at  all?  How 
can  white  tenants  on  a  daily  cash  income  of  twelve  cents  a  day  per  person 
ever  buy  and  pay  for  farms  of  their  own?  They  do  it — fifty-seven  of  the 
white  farm-owners  of  this  particular  territory  have  done  it  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  And  on  fourteen  cents  a  day  per  person,  thirty-four  negro 
farm  renters  and  croppers  have  risen  into  farm  ownership  during  the  same 
period.  The  average  cash  income  of  tenants  in  this  area  has  probably 
been  less  than  fifteen  cents  a  day  per  person  throughout  this  entire  period. 
They  do  it,  but  how  they  do  it  passes  understanding.  And  moreover  they 
have  done  it  by  self -effort  alone.  Not  one  of  these  ninety-one  farm  owners, 
of  either  race,  received  his  land  by  inheritance,  gift,  or  marriage. 

Can  this  record  be  beat  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union?  This  is  what 
I  have  in  mind  when  I  say  that  God  Almighty  made  North  Carolina  to  be 
a  paradise  for  poor  folks — that  is  to  say,  for  the  average  poor  man  con- 
tent with  merely  keeping  soul  and  body  together  in  the  country  regions. 
But  for  the  poor  man  who  aspires  to  own  his  own  farm  the  state  is  a 
purgatory.  If  the  farm  is  ever  paid  for,  it  must  be  paid  for  in  pinching 
self-denial,  in  the  field  work  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  in  the  lack  of 
school  advantages,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  noble  books.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  on  an  average  money  income  of  fifteen  cents  a  day  per  person? 

The  figures  of  average  daily  cash  income  on  the  farms  of  these  two 
townships  in  Chatham  county  are  a  cue  to  the  cash  farm  incomes  of  North 
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Carolina  in  general.  The  averages  are  larger  in  the  all-cash-crop  counties 
of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  belt  proper,  at  least  in  exceptional  years,  but 
all  in  all  our  farmers  everywhere  handle  too  little  money  in  the  run  of  the 
year;  and  their  surpluses  even  in  the  best  years  are  too  small  to  serve  as 
any  safe  basis  on  which  to  build  a  commonwealth.  Here  is  the  reason 
why  the  accumulated  personal  property  of  white  tenants  averages  only 
$526  per  family,  only  $426  per  white  cropper  family,  only  $409  per  black 
renter  family,  and  only  $123  per  black  cropper  family! 

The  same  facts  explain  why  the  accumulated  wealth  in  farm  proper- 
ties— farm  land,  buildings,  livestock  and  implements  alone — was  only  $567 
per  country  inhabitant  in  Chatham  county  as  a  whole  in  1920 ;  and  only 
$684  the  state  over. 

These  are  pitiful  figures  when  contrasted  with  $1,836,  the  average  wealth 
per  farm  dweller  in  the  United  States  as  a  Avhole,  with  $7,260  in  South 
Dakota,  and  with  $8,113  in  Iowa. 

There  is  too  little  ready  cash  in  circulation  in  the  country  regions  of 
North  Carolina  and  too  little  accumulated  wealth.  Until  both  are  multi- 
plied many  times  over,  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  farm  people  of  North 
Carolina  are  a  mired  wheel  in  our  civilization. 

The  state  as  a  whole  is  rich,  but  our  farmers  are  poor — in  Chatham 
and  in  every  other  county  of  North  Carolina. 

The  farm  homes  studied  by  Mr.  Dickey  were  the  homes  of  white  farm 
owners,  negro  farm  owners,  negro  renters  and  croppers,  and  white  renters 
and  croppers.  Tn  the  main,  this  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  51  white 
renters  and  croppers.  Not  that  we  lack  interest  in  the  negro  tenants  and 
croppers,  but  because  these  negro  farmers  are  working  out  their  own  sal- 
vation in  most  amazing  fashion — in  Chatham  just  as  everywhere  else  in 
the  cotton-belt  South,  at  least  in  every  area  Avhere  the  blacks  are  thinly 
scattered  among  wdrite  majorities. 

Thus  Mr.  Dickey's  studies  concern  a  small  section  of  the  large  problem 
of  white  farm  tenancy  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 

Economic  Classes  and  Levels 

1.  The  Farm  Owners.  The  land  of  these  two  Chatham  county  town- 
ships is  owned  by  176  landlords — 135  white  and  41  black.  Their  ac- 
cumulated wealth  in  1921 — in  farm  lands,  buildings,  livestock,  implements 
and  machinery,  household  goods  and  utensils  and  other  personal  properties 
—was  $624,642  for  the  whites  and  $93,856  for  the  blacks.  Which  is  an 
average  of  $4,627  per  white  farm  owner,  and  $2,407  per  black  farm  owner. 
Thirteen  of  them  run  small  roadside  stores.  All  but  sixty-one  are  active 
farmers,  living  on  and  cultivating  a  portion  of  their  lands  and  letting  out 
the  rest  to  renters  and  croppers.  Twenty  are  absentee-landlords  living  in 
other  counties — mainly  in  Chapel  Hill.  Much  or  most  of  the  land  of  the 
farm  owners  is  lying  idle,  because  farm  labor  has  drifted  into  the  cotton 
mills    at    Carrboro,   Bynum   and   elsewhere,   or   is    getting   better    wages    at 
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public  work  on  roads,  bridges  and  buildings,  or  in  hauling,  jitney  driving, 
and  odd  jobs  of  various  sorts  in  nearby  towns.  Farming  in  these  two 
townships  is  at  a  low  ebb,  for  lack  of  renters,  croppers  and  wage  hands. 

2.  The  Tenants.  The  tenants  number  153 — white  51  and  black  102. 
The  ratio  of  tenants  to  all  farmers  is  therefore  46.5  percent  or  nearly  half, 
against  35.8  percent  in  the  county-at-large,  and  43.5  percent  in  the  state- 
at-large.  The  51  white  tenants  have  accumulated  personal  property 
amounting  to  $23,277  which  is  an  average  of  only  $456  per  family.  The 
102  black  tenants  hold  property  amounting  to  $31,430,  an  average  of  $308 
per  famity.  The  families  of  the  black  and  white  tenants,  as  you  see,  are 
not  very  far  apart  in  worldly  goods. 

The  tenants  of  both  races  fall  into  two  classes,  namely  renters  and 
croppers.  The  white  renters  are  38  and  the  white  croppers  are  13.  The 
black  renters  are  66  and  the  black  croppers  are  36. 

All  the  tenants  are  farming  under  one-year  contracts,  and  all  the  con- 
tracts are  informal  and  unwritten.  Tenant  leases  in  writing  are  nowhere 
common  in  the  South. 

(1)  The  Renters.  A  renter  is  a  tenant  who  owns  his  own  workstock  and 
farm  implements- — enough  to  'run  himself,'  as  the  phrase  goes.  As  a  rule 
he  pays  three-fourths  of  the  fertilizer  bill  and  gets  two-thirds  of  the  corn 
and  three-fourths  of  the  cash  crop  money.  All  of  everything  else  the  renter 
produces,  except  the  cotton  seed,  is  his.  The  details  and  ratios  vary  a 
little  here  and  there  according  to  what  the  renter  furnishes  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  The  renters  are  the  upper-crust  of  the 
tenants,  the  top  of  the  pot,  as  they  say  in  our  farm  regions.  They  rank 
next  to  the  landlords  in  the  ownership  of  property — mainly  personal  prop- 
erty. They  own  something  more  than  their  household  goods.  In  a  email 
way  they  own  the  tools  of  their  trade,  and  enjoy  a  fairly  large  measure  of 
independent  self-direction.  I  may  add  that  tenant  and  renter  are  inter- 
changeable terms  in  Chatham  and  generally  throughout  the  South. 

(2)  The  Croppers.  A  cropper  is  a  tenant  who  is  staked  by  the  land- 
lord— is  'run  by  the  landlord,'  in  the  common  phrase  of  our  country 
regions.  He  owns  little  or  nothing  but  the  simple  things  in  and  around 
his  cabin.  Usually  he  owns  no  workstock  and  no  farm  implements,  or  not 
enough  to  count  in  the  year's  bargain  with  the  landlord.  Everything  is 
furnished  by  the  landlord — land,  dwelling,  firewood,  workstock,  implements, 
and  from  time  to  time  small  advances  of  money  and  pantry  supplies  to 
help  him  produce  the  crops.  He  pays  half  the  fertilizer  bill  and  gets  half 
the  corn  and  the  cash  crop  money.  Everything  else  except  the  cotton  seed 
is  his.  Against  the  cropper's  half  of  the  crop  money,  the  landlord  charges 
the  cropper 's  debts  for  advances  and  the  cropper 's  share  of  the  fertilizer 
bills.  Croppers  are  'havers'  (halfers)  as  the  phrase  goes,  Avith  little  or 
nothing  to  invest  in  farming  except  the  bare  labor  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  are  so  called  because  they  get  not  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  corn  and  the  cash  crop  money,  as  in  case  of  the  renters, 
but  only  half.  As  in  case  of  the  renter,  the  cropper 's  rent  details  vary 
somewhat  on  different  farms. 
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Croppers  are  distinctly  the  vmder-crust  of  the  farmers  in  the  South — 
the  bottom-rail,  the  underdog,  in  country  phrase.  They  are  a  type  of 
farm  population  that  is  almost  unknown  in  the  North  and  West,  but  they 
have  been  a  most  significant  fact  in  Southern  agriculture  for  more  than 
a  half  century.  Nevertheless  the  term  did  not  get  into  the  census  dic- 
tionary until  1920 — a  strange  oversight,  considering  the  fact  that  225,000 
or  a  full  fourth  of  all  the  white  tenants  in  the  thirteen  cotton  and  tobacco 
states  of  the  South  are  croppers.  In  North  Carolina  the  ratio  is  one- 
fourth,  and  in  Chatham  it  is  one-fourth,  and  in  Baldwin  and  Williams 
townships  it  is  one-fourth.  One-fourth  looks  like  a  fatal  ratio  for  the 
submerged  white  croppers  of  the  South.  The  croppers  in  particular  are 
The  Forgotten  Men  that  Walter  H.  Page  wrote  about — The  Men  Whom 
God  Forgot,  in  the  phrase  of  Eobert  W.  Service. 

Accumulated  Property  and  Gross  Money  Incomes 

How  little  renters  and  croppers  own  and  how  little  money  they  handle 
during  the  year  appears  in  the  following  table,  covering  the  year  1921  in 
Baldwin  and  Williams  townships  of  Chatham  county. 

Owned  Total         Cash 

Property  Per  Cash  Per 

ECONOMIC    CLASSES  Owned  Family  Income       Family 

135   white  owners $624,642  $4,627  $84,553  $626 

41    black  owners 93,856  2,407  21,708  597 

38  white  renters 19,999  526  9,525  251 

13  white  croppers 3,279  426  1,993  153 

66   black  renters 27,016  409  19,053  289 

36  black  croppers 4,113  123  2,777  197 

329  farmers    $772,905       $2,349       $139,609       $424 

In  order  to  render  more  vivid  the  money-bare  condition  of  the  farmers 
in  Williams  and  Baldwin  townships  in  Chatham,  we  are  tabulating  the 
money  handled  in  their  homes  per  person  per  day  in  1921.  Throughout 
this  study  we  are  speaking  of  the  gross  money  income  of  these  farmers. 
And  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  69  percent  of  this  income  was  derived  from 
farming,  most  of  which  came  in  lump  sums  in  the  fall  when  their  cotton 
and  tobacco  were  sold,  and  (2)  that  31  percent  of  it  was  produced  by 
other  interests  and  activities  more  or  less  casual.  This  casual  income  was 
the  ready  money  they  handled  from  day  to  day.  The  bulk  of  their  cash 
was  not  in  hand  till  the  market  season  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  average  daily  cash  income  of  these  329  farmers  in  1921  was  as 
follows: 
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Family    Cash       Daily  Cash 
Per  Year  Per   Person 

135  white  owners $626  34  cents 

41  black  owners 597  32      ' ' 

38   white   renters 251  14      " 

13   white  croppers 153  8      ' ' 

66   black   renters 289  16      " 

36  black  croppers 197  10      ' ' 

If  these  were  not  actual  figures  reported  in  person  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, they  would  be  absolutely  unbelievable.  How  can  farm  tenants  live 
and  keep  their  families  alive  on  average  actual  cash  incomes  ranging  from 
eight  to  sixteen  cents  a  day  per  family  member?  How  can  they  afford  to 
wait  ten  or  twelve  months  for  the  balance  of  their  money?  The  answer  is, 
They  couldn't  but  for  (1)  the  meagre  credit  of  the  supply  stores,  and  (2) 
the  advances  of  their  landlords — small  sums  of  money  and  pantry  supplies 
from  time  to  time.  And  when  their  crop  money  comes  in  later,  their  debts 
consume  it  almost  to  the  last  cent. 

Such  is  the  economic  status  of  153  renters  and  croppers,  black  and 
white,  or  nearly  half  of  all  the  farmers  in  this  little  area  of  the  cotton- 
tobacco  belt  in  the  South — the  status  of  51  or  more  than  a  fourth  of  all 
the  white  farmers,  the  status  of  102  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the 
negro  farmers,  in  Williams  and  Baldwin  townships  in  Chatham  county, 
North  Carolina. 

As  the  farm  tenants  are  in  this  little  corner  of  Chatham,  so  they  are 
in  general  throughout  the  state  and  every  other  state  in  the  South. 

The  economic  levels  of  the  329  farm  homes  covered  by  this  particular 
field-study  are  indicated  by  the  following  charts  exhibiting  (1)  the  average 
of  property  owned  per  family,  and  (2)  the  average  money  handled  per  day 
per  person  in  the  household. 

The  concentration  of  farm  property  in  the  hands  of  the  landowners, 
and  the  amazingly  low  levels  of  farm  tenants  in  property  ownership  appear 
at  a  glance.  In  detail  the  facts  are  as  follows:  (1)  a  little  more  than 
half  of  all  the  farmers,  both  races  counted  into  the  total,  are  landowners, 
but  they  own  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  property.  (2)  The  black 
farm  owners  are  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  the  negro  farmers,  but 
they  own  three-fourths  of  all  the  negro  property.  (3)  The  white  farm 
owners  are  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  white  farmers,  but  they  own 
ninety-seven  percent  of  all  the  white  property. 

Farm  areas  in  general  are  distinctly  characterized  by  the  equable  dis- 
tribution of  property,  but  not  so  in  Southern  farm  tenancy  areas.  The  dis- 
parity in  property  ownership  between  farm  owners  and  farm  tenants  is 
startling.  Such  farm  wealth  as  we  have  in  the  South  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  farm  owners.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  both  races.  What  the  tenants 
own — renters  or  croppers — is  nearly  nothing.  The  drawl  of  a  white 
cropper  exhibits  it  with  photographic  accuracy ;  ' '  Ain  't  no  trouble  f er  me 
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to  move.  I  ain't  got  nothing  much  but  er  soap  gourd  and  er  string  er 
red-peppers.  All  I  got  to  do  is  ter  call  up  Tige,  spit  in  the  fire  place,  and 
start  down  ther  road. ' ' 

But  the  essential  disparity  lies  in  the  ownership  of  land  or  the  lack  of 
such  ownership.     The  tenants  as  a  class  own  no  land.     They  own  a  little 
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personal  property,  but  no  land.  The  ownership  of  land  is  just  as  sig- 
nificant today  as  it  was  ten  centuries  ago  when  the  Saxons  coined  the 
phrases:  "The  land  is  the  man;  no  land,  no  man;  who  owns  the  land  owns 
the  man;  who  owns  the  land  rules  the  realm." 

Landownership  and  liberty  go  hand  in  hand  in  every  land  under  Heaven 
under  any  form  of  government.  Freedom — economic,  social  and  political 
— lies  essentially  in  the  ownership  of  farms  in  the  countryside,  and  homes 
in  the  towns  and  cities.  Landless  farm  tenants  and  homeless  city 
dwellers  are  a  rapidly  increasing  body  of  people  everywhere  in  America. 
Already  they  are  a  majority  in  twenty-one  states  of  the  Union — in  the 
Great  Industrial  area  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they 
are  now  an  overwhelming  majority.  And  some  day  these  people  must  be 
reckoned  with  en  masse.  Macaulay's  prophecy  set  1937  as  the  fateful 
year  of  reckoning  between  the  Haves  and  the  Havenots  in  America.  The 
beginnings  of  this  time,  said  Lord  Bryce  in  1910,  lie  not  more  than  twenty 
years  ahead.  America  in  her  swift  onward  progress — he  goes  on  to  say — 
sees,  looming  on  the  horizon  and  now  no  longer  distant,  a  line  of  mists 
and  shadows  wherein  dangers  may  lie  concealed,  whose  form  and  magni- 
tude she  can  scarcely  yet  conjecture. — The  American  Commonivealth, 
volume  II,  pp  912-13,  1910  edition.  The  common  condition  of  landlessness 
will  at  last  breed  a  common  like-mindedness.  Signs  of  it  appear  with  in- 
creasing frequency  of  late — as  for  instance  in  Texas  in  the  last  state 
election — and  they  are  disquieting.  Can  a  civilization  forever  endure  on 
the  basis  of  political  freedom  and  economic  serfdom?  At  bottom  this  is 
the  issue  that  is  being  fought  out  in  England  at  this  very  minute — with 
ballots,  in  the  English  way.  Soon  or  late  this  is  the  fundamental  issue 
that  America  faces,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  can  be  faced  in  the  English 
and  not  in  the  Eussian  way. 

Cash  Income  Levels 

The  landowning  farmers  and  the  landless  tenants,  in  the  Chatham  area 
surveyed,  are  far  apart  in  the  possession  of  property.  There  is  less  distance 
between  them  in  the  annual  average  cash  handled  per  household.  David 
E.  Coker  of  Hartsville,  S.  C,  reckoned  the  average  cash  incomes  on  the 
cotton  farms  of  the  South  in  1921  at  $600.* 

In  our  survey,  the  average  cash  income  of  135  white  farm  owners  was 
$626  or  a  little  above  Mr.  Coker 's  estimate;  it  was  $597  or  a  trifle  below 
for  the  41  black  farm  owners.  As  for  the  tenants,  it  ranged  from  $153  for 
the  white  croppers  to  $289  for  the  black  renters.  The  average  gross 
cash  income  for  the  329  farmers,  owners  and  tenants,  black  and  white, 
was  only  $424  in  1921  or  nearly  a  full  third  less  than  Mr.  Coker 's  estimate. 

These  annual  cash  incomes  are  in  striking  contrast  with  $881.90  the 
average  necessary  money  income  for  a  family  of  three,  and  with  $1,501.45 
the  average  for  a  family  of  six  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  reported  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  in 
February  1922. 


*  Address  before  the  Cosmos  Club,  Columbia,   S.  C,   October  22,   1922. 
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The  black  farm  owners  and  the  white  farm  owners  were  nearly  on  a 
level  in  annual  cash  incomes  per  family;  and  the  negro  renters  were  well 
above  the  white  renters.  The  black  croppers  occupy  the  next  level  and  the 
white  croppers  foot  the  column.  The  croppers,  white  and  black,  handle  less 
than  $200  in  cash  in  the  run  of  the  year. 

The  cash  incomes  of  the  white  farm  owners  are  reduced  to  a  small 
measure  by  the  idle  unproductive  land  they  own.  Their  main  wealth  is  in 
land.  They  are  land-poor  today,  as  our  landowners  were  in  the  days  im- 
mediately following  the  war  of  1860-65.  Nevertheless  they  hold  these 
profitless  lands  with  grim  determination.  No  other  business  men  on  earth 
would  hold  on  to  dead  capital  in  such  large  measure. 

The  inadequacy  of  these  cash  incomes  is  better  realized  when  they  are 
reduced  to  the  daily  cash  per  household  member. 

The  table  is  as  follows : 

CASH    INCOME    CLASSES  Per'pemn 

1.  White  farm  owners 34  cents 

2.  Black    farm    owners 32 

3.  Black    renters 16 

4.  White  renters 14 

5.  Black  croppers 10 

6.  White    croppers 8 

The  advantage  of  the  landless  negro  farmer  over  the  landless  white 
farmer  is  plainer  than  print. 

But  aside  from  the  question  of  class  levels,  the  bare  facts  of  daily 
money  income  per  household  member  are  arresting — or  they  ought  to  be. 

Everybody  knows  about  the  picayune  daily  wage  of  pauper  labor  in  the 
far  East.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  the  cotton-belt  of  the  South.  We  have 
had  vague  notions  about  this  thing,  but  here  are  the  facts  or  a  small  cross 
section  of  the  facts.  Half  of  all  our  Southern  farmers,  counting  blacks 
and  whites  together,  are  tenants,  and  a  full  third  of  these  tenants  are 
croppers.  For  long  years  they  have  been  producing  cotton  on  a  pauper 
level  at  a  pauper  daily  wage  in  money. 

Will  they  continue  to  do  it?  For  a  half  century  they  have  stuck  to 
this  back-breaking,  heart-breaking  task  because  of  use  and  wont  and  cus- 
tom. Will  they  keep  it  up  forever?  It  does  not  seem  likely.  These  sub- 
merged farmers  cannot  produce  cotton  under  boll  weevil  conditions  and 
keep  soul  and  body  together — or  not  at  any  prices  that  cotton  has  brought 
at  any  time  during  the  last  forty  years. 

And  if  they  quit?  Well,  if  they  do,  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the 
South  will  face  bankruptcy  and  the  cotton  spinners  of  the  country  will  be 
in  sore  straits. 

And  about  these  facts  of  gross  cash  incomes  in  money,  per  person  in 
farmer  households,  this  may  be  said — they  are  facts. 

We  do  not  know  and  probably  never  will  know  the  exact  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  pound  of  cotton  on  any  farm  or  in  any  community  of  any  state. 
The  cost  varies  according  to  the  season,  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  industry, 
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the  technical  skill  and  the  managerial  ability  of  the  farmer;  and  reliable 
facts  are  difficult  to  assemble  because  book-keeping  and  cost  accounting 
are  rare  in  farm  areas.  The  best  we  have  been  able  to  learn  about  the 
cost  of  producing  cotton  is  barely  better  than  a  mathematical  guess  more 
or  less  approximate. 

And  we  know  almost  as  little  about  the  net  labor  income  of  the  cotton 
farmer.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  same  character  and  complexity  as  that  of 
reckoning  the  unit  cost  of  cotton  production,  and  the  usual  results  of  farm 
income  surveys  in  the  cotton  belt  are  little  more  than  arithmetical 
approximations. 

But  we  can  know  about  the  gross  money  incomes  of  farmers.  That  in- 
formation is  as  simple  as  abc's.  We  know  about  the  gross  money  incomes 
of  329  farmers  in  two  Chatham  county  townships  in  1921 — about  (1)  the 
cash  incomes  sourced  in  farm  activities  and  interests,  and  (2)  the  casual 
money  received  from  all  other  sources. 

And  no  matter  what  their  net  incomes  were,  their  gross  incomes  in 
money  were  a  beggar 's  pittance,  ranging  from  eight  cents  a  day  per  person 
in  the  household  of  white  croppers  to  34  cents  per  person  in  the  household 
of  white  farm  owners. 

Why  ask  about  the  net  money  incomes  of  people  with  pitiful  money 
rewards  of  this  sort?  We  know  without  asking  that  surplus  cash  for 
comforts  and  luxuries,  for  teachers  and  preachers,  for  books  and  papers, 
for  church  causes  and  tax  treasuries  is  scarce — how  scarce  these  farmers 
alone  know;  and  this  scarcity  imperils  every  forward  movement  in  the 
community  and  in  the  commonwealth  alike. 

Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  farmer  's  interest  in  taxes  and  tax  propo- 
sitions. His  interest  is  simple  and  single— he  is  opposed  as  a  class  to  any- 
thing that  increases  his  taxes.  And  his  opposition  is  not  sourced  in 
stupidity  nor  in  miserly  reluctance:  it  is  sourced  in  a  collapsed  pocket  book. 

II 
The  Social  Estate  of  White  Farm  Tenants 

Having  considered  (1)  the  property  possessions  and  (2)  the  gross 
money  incomes  of  329  farmers,  owners  and  tenants,  black  and  white,  in 
the  area  surveyed,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  51  white  tenants 
alone,  and  ask  who  they  are,  how  they  live,  their  chances  at  farm  owner- 
ship under  present  conditions  by  self-effort  alone,  the  need  for  outside  aid, 
the  number  who  could  be  aided  in  this  territory,  the  probable  number  of 
such  tenants  in  the  state-at-large,  and  the  feasible  forms  of  aid  that  the 
state  might  effectively  offer. 

1.  Who  They  Are.  These  fifty-one  white  tenants  fall  into  three  classes, 
(1)  twenty-five  renters  living  on  and  cultivating  family  lands,  (2)  thirteen 
renters  with  no  landowning  ancestry— with  one  exception  the  sons  of 
landless  tenant  farmers,  and  (3)  thirteen  croppers  who  are  without  neigh- 
borhood kinship  in  land  tenures— pilgrims,  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
land,  with  little  or  no  workstoek  and  farm  implements  of  their  own,  and 
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a  minimum  worldly  wealth  in  household  goods  and  utensils  or  with  an 
average  of  only  $426  per  family,  which  is  only  $17  more  than  that  of  the  66 
negro  renters  alongside  whom  they  struggle  for  existence. 

(1)  The  twenty-five  white  renters  living  on  family  lands  are  distinctly 
a  preferred  class  of  tenant  farmers — here  as  everywhere  else  in  the  South. 
They  are  the  sons,  sons-in-law,  or  nephews  of  their  landlords.  They  rent 
on  favorable  terms,  they  share  in  small  or  large  measure  in  the  properties 
and  products  of  tribal  farming — in  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  butter  and 
eggs,  in  milk  animals,  workstock  and  implements,  in  automobiles  and 
buggies  in  trips  to  town  on  week  days  and  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  so  on 
and  on.  What  they  need  they  borrow  from  the  homefolks.  They  belong  to 
the  landed  gentry.  They  enjoy  the  social  estate  of  the  land  owners.  They 
live  and  move  on  a  level  with  the  best  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are 
apprenticeship  farmers  who  look  forward  with  more  or  less  certainty  to 
land-ownership  by  gift,  inheritance,  marriage,  or  purchase  on  easy  terms. 
They  know,  none  better,  that  farming  is  no  maypole  dance;  but  there  are 
better  days  in  store — not  affluence  and  ease  to  be  sure,  but  the  prideful 
ownership  of  farms  of  their  own  and  life  on  the  highest  levels  in  their 
home  community  and  county.  They  are  born  and  bred  to  farming  and  the 
way  ahead  is  open.  Many  of  them  choose  to  be  farmers  as  a  way  of  life 
despite  the  call  of  the  crowds  in  mill  towns  and  city  centers.  Many  or 
most  of  the  five  thousand  additional  white  farm  owners  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  last  census  period  rose  into  land-ownership  out  of  this  class. 

Of  the  135  white  farm  owners  in  the  area  covered  by  this  survey  fifty- 
four  or  two-fifths  received  their  farms  by  gift,  inheritance  or  marriage 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  of  the  51  white  tenants  at  present 
twenty-five  or  nearly  exactly  one-half  are  tenants  on  family  lands,  and 
are  heading  into  ownership  by  birth  or  wedlock.  Kith  and  kin  relation- 
ships are  now  and  have  always  been  the  South 's  main  reliance  for  increases 
in  the  number  of  landowning  farmers  and  for  a  stable  agriculture  based 
on  ownership. 

But  mark  this — these  young  people,  bred  to  the  purple  of  farm  owner- 
ship, are  the  very  farmers  who  can  most  easily  move  out  of  farm  territories 
and  adopt  the  manners  and  habits  of  city  life ;  and  under  boll  weevil  con- 
ditions this  is  what  they  are  doing  in  appalling  numbers.  So  because  the 
ownership  of  land  in  these  devastated  areas  means  farm  profits  and  rent 
revenues  reduced  to  zero,  and  farming  as  a  business  rendered  unattractive 
or  impossible.  More  and  more  they  are  turning  away  from  farming  as  a 
livelihood  in  the  South,  and  as  a  consequence  farm  tenancy  in  the  cotton- 
tobacco  belt  moves  steadily  toward  the  peasant  type  of  European  countries. 
The  South,  in  short,  is  developing  a  kind  of  farm  tenancy  that  is  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  In  the  North  and  West  farm  tenancy  is 
a  capitalistic  enterprise;  in  the  south  it  is  a  social  estate." 

*  It  would  be  impossible  in  any  cotton-belt  county  to  find  a  fifth  of  the  tenants 
operating  with  capital  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $9,000  each,  as  in  Chester  county, 
Penn.,  or  one  hundred  tenants  each  operating  with  capital  ranging  from  $20,000  to 
$60,000  and  over,  as  in  Iowa.  See  figures  in  Bizzell's  Tenantry  in  the  United 
States,  pp.  137,  143.  Tenancy  in  the  South  is  not  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice  on 
part  of  farmers  with  operating  capital;  it  is  a  matter  of  hard  necessity  on  part  of 
moneyless  men. 
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(2)  The  thirteen  white  renters  who  are  not  living  on  family  lands  are 
all — or  all  but  one — the  sons  of  renters  or  croppers.  They  were  not  born 
to  landownership.  If  ever  they  own  farms  of  their  own,  they  must  depend 
on  self-effort  alone — on  industry,  thrift,  sagacity,  sobriety  and  integrity. 
Their  lot  in  life  is  toil.  With  only  two  exceptions,  their  wives  are  hoe- 
hands  in  the  fields,  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  during  periods  ranging 
from  thirty  to  two  hundred  days  of  the  year  according  to  family  circum- 
stances. One  of  these  women  is  a  mother  fifty-one  years  old.  The  un- 
broken rule  is  to  send  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls  alike,  into  field 
work  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age— so  because  there  is  no  hired  labor  to 
be  had  and  no  money  with  which  to  pay  such  labor. 

The  family  property  these  self-help  white  renters  have  been  able  to 
accumulate  ranges  from  $243  to  $1405  in  value;  the  average  is  $424  or 
only  $153  less  than  the  worldly  possessions  of  the  renters  seated  on  family 
lands.  Their  ownership  of  workstock  and  farm  tools  is  an  evidence  of  in- 
dustry and  thrift.  In  varying  degrees  it  indicates  a  look  upward  out  of 
tenancy  into  ownership.  A  further  indication  of  industry  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  their  average  annual  cash  income  per  family  is  nearly  $100 
more  than  that  of  the  white  croppers — $251  against  $153.  They  own  no 
more  personal  property  than  the  white  croppers,  but  they  work  harder  and 
look  higher.  As  for  social  status,  they  are  fairly  on  a  level  with  the  pre- 
ferred class  of  white  renters  on  family  lands.  White  owners  and  tenants 
of  both  classes  worship  together  in  the  churches,  their  children  play  to- 
gether at  school  and  vie  with  one  another  for  applause  at  the  school  com- 
mencements, their  families  exchange  visits  freely,  they  fish  and  hunt  to- 
gether in  the  open  seasons.  There  are  no  apparent  class  differences  between 
white  renters  and  white  farm  owners  in  this  territory.  Both  types  of 
renters — those  living  on  family  lands  and  those  without  kinship  to  their 
landlords — are  fairly  stable  types,  living  as  they  do  on  the  same  farms  or 
in  the  same  neighborhoods  year  after  year.  The  stability  of  the  white 
renters  is  best  indicated  by  the  ownership  of  milk  cows.  Twenty-nine  of 
the  thirty-eight  own  forty-one  cows;  eight  of  these  own  two  cows  each  and 
two  own  three  cows  each.  Only  nine  renters  own  no  cows  and  three  of 
these  renters  have  the  use  of  cows  belonging  to  their  landlords.  Tenants 
of  migratory  instincts  and  habits  rarely  ever  own  cows — they  are  a  bother 
in  moving.  In  this  tenancy  area  milk  and  butter  are  abundant  staples  of 
family  diet;  which  puts  Chatham  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  all-cotton 
counties  of  the  Tidewater  and  the  Coastal  Plains.  These  renters  are 
people  of  stable  citizenship,  or  so  in  the  main.  Good  tenants  are  too  hard 
to  get  and  to  keep,  for  the  landlords  to  be  over-exacting  in  rent  contracts 
and  business  dealings.  Many  of  these  self-help  tenants  have  been  on  the 
same  farms  year  after  year.  The  ratio  of  change  from  year  to  year  is 
less  than  one-fifth,  against  one-half  in  the  cotton  belt  of  the  State  and  the 
South. 

(3)  The  thirteen  white  croppers  are  in  a  different  category  in  many 
or  most  particulars.  And  mind  you,  they  are  a  fourth  of  the  white  tenants 
in   this   territory.     They   lack    industry    in   the    area   surveyed;    as    shown 
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by  the  fact  that  their  average  annual  cash  income  per  family  is  $44  less 
than  that  of  the  black  croppers,  nearly  $100  less  than  that  of  white 
renters,  and  $136  less  than  that  of  the  black  renters.  They  lack  aspira- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  own  little  or  no  workstock  and  farm 
tools,  without  which  they  could  not  hope  to  rise  out  of  tenancy  into  owner- 
ship. They  lack  the  home-owning  aspirations  and  virtues  of  the  thirteen 
self-help  farmers  in  the  class  next  above  them.  Their  standards  of  living 
are  higher  but  their  levels  of  life  are  lower  than  those  of  the  black  farmers 
alongside  whom  they  live  and  work;  inevitably  so  because  their  average 
cash  income  is  less — 22  percent  less  than  that  of  the  black  croppers, 
47  percent  less  than  that  of  the  black  renters,  and  74  percent  less  than 
that  of  the  black  owners.  They  suffer  in  personal  and  in  family  pride. 
They  move  from  pillar  to  post  from  year  to  year.  They  are  a  migratory 
type  of  farmers.  They  are  cursed  with  the  restless  foot  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.  They  lack  identity  with  the  community  in  which  they  live.  They 
lack  abiding  citizenship  and  a  sense  of  proprietary  interest  in  schools 
and  churches  and  neighborhood  enterprises.  They  lack  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  community  morals,  law  and  order.  They  live  on  an  average 
cash  income  of  eight  cents  a  day  per  family  member  in  the  area  surveyed 
and  upon  some  such  pauper  wage  the  South  over.  They  are  unduly  tempted 
into  the  business  of  making  and  vending  illicit  liquors.  They  furnish 
a  disproportionate  percent  of  the  white  cases  on  the  criminal  court  dockets. 
They  are  satisfied  with  their  landless  lot  in  life.  They  are  a  contented  not 
a  bold  peasantry,  in  Goldsmith 's  phrase,  but  they  are  not  their  country 's 
pride.  As  a  class  they  are  a  doubtful  economic  asset  and  a  distinct  social 
menace.  Or  so  they  are  as  a  rule  in  Chatham,  in  every  other  county  of 
the  state— in  this  state  and  in  every  other  state  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
belt. 

2.  The  Homes  They  Live  In.  From  this  point  on  we  group  both 
types  of  white  renters  together,  because  they  live  on  almost  exactly  the 
same  social  level.  The  differences  are  trivial  and  not  worth  noting.  Prom 
time  to  time  we  deal  with  the  white  croppers  separately  because  they  are 
a  class  occupying  a  distinctly  lower  level  of  existence. 

The  households  of  the  thirty-eight  white  renters  number  178  souls. 
The  children  number  101  and  sixty  of  these  are  children  of  school  ages. 
The  dwellings  they  live  in  are  usually  of  board  and  timber  construction,  a 
few  are  old  log  houses,  the  left-over  remains  of  former  days.  Six  of  them 
let  in  the  weather  through  the  roofs  or  the  floors  and  walls.  Twenty  have 
203  window  lights  out  and  ten  have  shutters  off.  In  more  than  half  of 
these  dwellings  it  is  possible  to  study  astronomy  through  the  holes  in  the 
roof  and  geology  through  the  cracks  in  the  floor.  There  is  a  separate 
dwelling  for  each  family,  and  the  38  dwellings  are  scattered  throughout 
104  square  miles  of  territory  or  close  to  three  square  miles  for  every  family. 
There  is  no  lack  of  elbow-room  for  family  life  in  this  farm  area. 

On  an  average  these  dwellings  are  thirty  years  old;  nearly  half  of  them 
have  faced  the  elements  for  a  quarter  century  or  more.     Only  four  have 
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been  built  within  the  last  four  years.  How  can  farm  owners  with  a  gross 
money  income  averaging  $629  a  year  build  new  tenant  houses  or  keep  the 
old  houses  in  proper  repair? 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  elbow  space  within  the  tenant  dwellings. 
There  are  164  rooms  and  147  beds  for  the  178  occupants.  The  bed  rooms 
number  124  or  more  than  three  per  household  on  an  average.  Of  one-room 
shacks  there  are  none,  and  of  two-room  shanties  only  four.  Eleven  dwell- 
ings have  four  rooms  each^  and  fifteen  contain  from  five  to  six  rooms  each. 
These  last  were  the  homes  of  farm  owners  in  by-gone  days,  now  abandoned 
to  tenants.  The  crowding  of  humans  as  in  city  tenements  is  a  thing  un- 
known in  the  country  regions  of  the  South.  Parlors  are  rare — there  are 
Gnly  two  in  all  the  thirty-eight  dwellings.  There  are  no  separate  sitting 
rooms.  Bed  rooms  and  sitting  rooms  are  one  and  the  same,  and  kitchens 
are  invariably  used  as  dining  rooms.  Only  seven  of  the  dwellings  are  ceiled 
or  plastered,  only  ten  are  painted  or  whitewashed,  and  only  thirteen 
evidence  care  on  part  of  the  occupants. 

But  there  are  signs  of  family  pride  and  aspirations  here  and  there. 
One  tenant  has  a  washing  machine,  two  have  automobiles,  two  have  re- 
frigerators, three  have  telephones,  four  have  organs,  four  have  victrolas 
and  three  have  other  musical  instruments,  five  have  rugs  on  the  floors,  nine 
live  in  dwellings  wholly  screened  and  seven  in  dwellings  partly  screened, 
nine  have  grass  plots  about  their  houses,  thirty-one  have  flower  beds,  and 
thirty-five  have  sewing  machines.  But  in  the  main,  comforts,  luxuries  and 
conveniences  are  sadly  lacking  in  these  households — how  could  they  be 
provided  on  cash  incomes  averaging  fourteen  cents  a  day  per  family 
member? 

3.  Health  Conditions.  None  of  the  thirty-eight  families  have  running 
water  in  their  dwellings,  thirty-five  have  wells,  all  of  them  over  twenty 
feet  deep;  ten  of  these  are  open  and  twenty-four  are  closed;  twenty  are 
under  the  kitchen  or  the  porches  or  in  the  yard  within  thirty  feet  of  the 
house.  Three  of  the  families  must  bring  the  daily  water  supply  in  oft 
repeated  trips  up-hill  from  springs. 

Only  eight  families  have  out-door  closets,  and  these  are  all  used  by 
both  sexes.  None  of  the  out-houses  are  fly-proof  or  water-tight,  all  are 
open  to  the  poultry  and  pigs,  none  are  ever  cleaned,  and  three  of  them  are 
drained  toward  the  water  supply.  The  bushes  and  the  barn  lot  buildings 
are  the  screens  of  family  privacy  for  thirty  homes.  Soil  pollution  by  body- 
waste  is  the  rule  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country  regions  of  the 
United  States.*  Kitchen  waste  in  all  the  dwellings  is  fed  to  the  hogs  in 
the  nearby  pens,  and  on  six  lots  the  pens  are  drained  toward  the  water 
supply. 

A  doctor 's  office  is  on  an  average  of  eight  miles  away  from  the  homes 
of  these  thirty-eight  farm  tenants.  And  so  only  seventeen  families  called 
in  physicians  during  the  year.  Five  others  called  on  the  doctor  in  his 
office.     The  total  paid  by  twenty-two  families  to  the  doctors  in  fees  and  to 
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the  druggists  for  prescriptions  was  $1068  which  was  an  average  of  $48.64 
per  family.  Thirty-five  of  the  homes  spent  $219  for  patent  medicines  and 
nostrums  of  one  sort  or  another,  which  is  an  average  of  $6  per  family. 
Nearly  one-ninth  of  the  total  cash  incomes  of  this  group  of  tenants  went 
for  illnesses,  to  say  nothing  of  funeral  expenses  when  the  illness  ended  in 
death.  Seven  homes  had  doctors'  bills  ranging  from  $50  to  $400  each.  In 
one  home  the  worldly  possessions  amounted  to  $218  and  the  doctors'  bill 
to  $75;  in  another  the  doctors'  bill  was  $160  or  a  full  third  of  all  the 
tenant  owned  on  earth;  in  another  the  doctors'  bill  amounted  to  $400  and 
the  tenant 's  worldly  goods  to  only  $289.  No  wonder  the  doctor  is  called 
in  as  seldom  as  possible  and  always  at  the  last  moment — not  because  his 
charges  are  so  large,  but  because  the  tenant's  ability  to  pay  is  so  little. 
And  no  wonder  that  all  but  three  of  the  households  rely  for  the  most  part 
on  quack  remedies  and  patent  medicines.  Small  cash  incomes  in  farm- 
owner  homes  and  poverty  in  tenant  homes  is  the  reason  why  doctors  cannot 
live  in  the  country  regions,  and  why  they  are  fleeing  out  of  the  rural 
counties.  If  a  single  doctor  had  all  the  tenant  practice  of  these  two 
townships  he  would  have  had  only  $1068  to  live  on  in  1921,  supposing  he 
were  able  to  collect  every  cent  of  it.  Ill  health  and  the  cost  of  it  in  cash 
keeps  many  or  most  of  these  tenants  poor — hopelessly  poor.  Solomon  was 
right :  verily  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  Death  is  more 
endurable  than  sickness  in  many  tenant  homes.  Said  one  sad-faced  mother 
who  had  lost  two  children  in  infancy.  "I  reckon  it  was  a-God's  mercy.  I 
didn  't  have  nothing  fit  ter  feed  'em  on  and  no  chance  ter  take  care  uv 
'em. ' ' 

The  children  borne  by  the  mothers  in  these  households  in  the  course  of 
a  life-time  number  148.  Forty-seven  of  these  children  are  dead.  Eighteen 
were  born  dead,  eleven  died  during  the  first  year,  and  six  during  the  first 
five  years.  Twenty-seven  of  the  mothers  were  delivered  by  doctors,  five  by 
white  midwives,  one  by  a  negro  midwife,  and  five  were  unattended  in  child- 
birth save  by  the  panic-stricken  members  of  the  households.  Only  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  children  were  delivered  by  midwives — a  most  surprising 
discovery.  Most  people  have  an  idea  that  midwives  play  a  larger  part  in 
the  country  regions.  Only  four  of  the  thirty-eight  tenant  mothers  have 
ever  received  the  literature  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  and 
these  four  are  the  daughters-in-law  of  home-owning  farmers.  Six  house- 
holds have  had  no  medical  examination  of  their  children  at  school  and  no 
reports  of  their  physical  defects.  Not  one  of  all  the  178  members  of  these 
tenant  households  has  ever  been  vaccinated  against  smallpox  or  typhoid 
fever.  Disease  prevention  and  health  promotion  are  little  considered  in 
farm  tenant  homes. 

Two  things  stand  out  in  this  field  study.  First,  the  virility  of  the 
men,  the  fecundity  of  the  women,  and  the  amazing  grip  on  life  of  our 
tenant  populations.  The  signs  of  physical  degeneracy  are  rare  in  the 
area  surveyed.  Our  renters  are  a  coming  not  a  disappearing  element  of 
population  in  the  South.  All  they  need  is  a  decent  chance;  and  when  we 
say  this,  we  have  in  mind  the  renters,  not  the  croppers,  who  represent  the 
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bottom-most  levels  of  life  in  our  farm  regions.  And  second,  the  prevalence 
of  sickness  of  one  sort  or  another — the  result  not  of  insufficient  food, 
quantities  considered,  but  of  unvaried,  ill-balanced  diets,  and  untutored 
ways  of  cooking  and  serving  meals.  Disordered  digestion  and  defective 
teeth  are  the  common  causes  of  chronic  morbidity;  soil  pollution  and  fly- 
borne  diseases  are  the  major  causes  of  mortality.  Or  so  we  came  to 
conclude. 

4.  Schools  and  School  Influences.  For  the  white  children  of  these  two 
townships  there  are  seven  public  schools.  Sis  are  one-teacher  schools  of 
elementary  grade,  open  for  only  six  months  of  the  year,  usually  in  the  fall 
and  winter  months  when  the  demand  for  work  in  the  fields  is  least.  One 
is  a  five-teacher  school  at  Bynum,  a  little  cotton  mill  village  of  some  forty- 
odd  dwellings.  Here  the  children  have  a  chance  at  two  years  of  high- 
school  subjects — their  only  chance  at  such  schooling  in  these  two  townships. 
For  more  they  must  go  into  other  townships  or  counties.  All  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  open  country  are  housed  in  buildings  that  are  old 
and  weather-stained.  None  of  them  have  been  built  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  They  are  taught  for  the  most  part  by  young  girls  in  their  teens  or 
by  young  women  born  in  Chatham  or  in  the  neighboring  counties.  All  the 
teachers  have  had  schooling  in  high  school  subjects,  four  have  had  some 
schooling  in  college  subjects,  but  none  are  college  graduates.  The  rule  is 
a  new  teacher  in  each  school  every  year,  because  the  teacher  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  school  conditions  of  the  district  or  because  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict are  dissatisfied  with  the  teacher.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  few 
from  year  to  year.  The  schools  and  country  roads  are  so  inadequate  that 
the  people  are  strongly  minded  to  petition  the  legislature  to  annex  their 
territory  to  Durham  county  where  school  and  road  funds  are  more 
abundant.  As  a  result  the  Chatham  school  board  offers  to  replace  the  six 
small  country  schools  next  year  with  three  consolidated  schools,  two  in 
Williams  and  one  in  Baldwin.  The  country  people  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  larger,  better  schools,  but  they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  agree  upon  the 
locations  of  the  consolidated  schools  proposed. 

The  inadequate  school  advantages  of  this  area  have  left  their  marks 
upon  the  fifty-one  tenant  households.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  of 
the  occupants  are  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  sixteen  of  them  are 
unable  to  read  or  write,  which  is  an  illiteracy  ratio  of  9.2  percent,  against 
a  state  average  of  8.2  percent. 

One  or  more  illiterates  were  found  in  six  families.  Thirteen  of  the  six- 
teen were  found  in  three  families.  These  are  the  families  in  which  illiter- 
acy reigns.  In  two  families  are  seventeen  people  ten  years  of  age  and 
over,  and  ten  of  them  are  illiterate.  The  extreme  case  is  one  cropper  family 
with  six  in  the  household;  five  are  ten  years  old  or  over  and  three  are  illiter- 
ate. Nobody  in  this  household  belongs  to  the  church,  and  nobody  goes  to 
Sunday  school.  It  is  the  excessive  number  of  illiterates  in  these  three 
families  that  smudges  the  score  of  the  two  townships.  But  for  these  and 
one  illiterate  each  in  three  other  families  it  could  be  said  that  there  is  no 
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white  illiteracy  in  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships.     There  is  none  whatso- 
ever in  forty-five  of  the  fifty-one  tenant  familes. 

The  school  levels  of  the  thirty-eight  renter  families  are  significant  of  the 
culture  of  this  tenancy  area.  There  are  103  people  in  these  households 
seven  years  old  and  over.  Thirty-seven  have  reached  only  one  or  another  of 
the  first  four  grades ;  ten  got  only  as  far  as  the  fifth  grade ;  nine  got  only 
into  the  sixth  grade;  and  twenty-eight  reached  the  seventh  grade.  Only 
nineteen  or  around  a  fifth  of  them  all  have  ever  had  any  acquaintance 
with  high  school  subjects.  For  nearly  exactly  half  of  the  renter  house- 
holds, school  culture  may  be  said  to  stop  on  a  fifth  reader  level.  Eight 
people  in  these  households  have  had  only  one  year  of  high  school  instruc- 
tion, four  reached  the  second  high  school  grade,  five  dropped  out  in  the 
third  year,  and  only  two  were  graduated.  There  is  no  member  of  any 
tenant  household  in  all  this  area  who  ever  went  to  college  or  ever  received 
a  college  diploma. 

The  record  of  the  thirteen  white  cropper  households  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant. There  are  forty  people  in  these  families  seven  years  old  and 
over,  but  only  five  have  ever  gone  beyond  the  first  four  grades  of  school. 
One  got  as  far  as  the  sixth  grade,  one  as  far  as  the  seventh  grade,  and  three 
got  into  the  first  year  of  high  school  subjects.  For  nine-tenths  of  the 
cropper  families  life  stops  on  a  fourth  reader  level.  The  contrast  between 
the  school  culture  of  renters  and  croppers  appears  at  a  glance  in  the  charts 
that  follow. 
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The  country  regions  furnish  three-fourths  of  the  college  professors  and 
five-sixths  of  all  the  preachers  of  America,  says  Ashenhurst;  but  in  North 
Carolina  they  are  born  and  bred  in  the  homes  of  farm  owners,  not  in  the 
homes  of  farm  tenants.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  light  by  the  research  questionnaires  of  Eev.  J.  M.  Arnette,  a 
Baptist  minister  applying  for  a  doctorate  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  farm  tenant  homes  of  this 
state  give  no  preachers  to  the  churches  of  his  faith,  or  so  few  as  to  be 
negligible  in   the  total    count   of   Bnptist   clergymen.     We   definitely   know 
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that  farm  tenancy  raises  the  ratios  of  white  illiteracy  and  lowers  the  ratios 
of  white  church  membership  with  fatal  certainty  in  the  South.  Does  it 
also  blow  out  the  light  in  the  souls  of  our  white  tenants?  If  so,  farm 
tenancy  ought  to  probe  to  the  quick  of  the  intelligence  and  Christian 
conscience  of  church  authorities  and  church  members,  for  the  sixty-three 
thousand  white  tenant  households  of  North  Carolina  contain  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  white  population  of  the  state. 

5.  What  Farm  Tenants  Read.  The  thirty-eight  tenant  households  sub- 
scribe for  newspapers  and  magazines,  receive  free  public  bulletins,  and 
own  books  as  follows : 

12  families  subscribe  for  a  country  weekly  each. 

12  families  subscribe  for  a  farm  paper  each. 

9  families  subscribe  for  popular  magazines,  14  in  number. 
6  families  subscribe  for  church  papers,  seven  in  number. 
5  families  subscribe  for  a  daily  paper  each. 
38  families  have  each  a  Bible  and  an  almanac. 
0  families  subscribe  for  children 's  papers  or  magazines. 
4  families  receive  the  State  Public  Health  Bulletin. 
0  families  receive  any  other  bulletins — from  any  state  department,  or 
any  state  college. 

13  families  have  ail  told  153  children's  books  including  school  books. 

14  families  have  38  religious  books,  mainly  songbooks. 
3  families  have  43  novels. 

34  families    have    473    volumes    of    various    other    sorts,    mail    order 
catalogues,  reports,  old  medical  books,  law  books,  etc.,  most  of  these 
in  three  families. 
0  families  have  any  books  on  agriculture  or  country  life. 
0  families  borrow  books  from  school  or  other  public  libraries. 
2  families  have  no  books  but  the  Bible. 
The   bulk   of   the   papers,   magazines,   books    and   bulletins    are   in   the 
homes   of  thirteen  tenants  on  family  lands  who  have  inherited  the  tradi- 
tions of  family  culture  in  farm-owner  homes.     Seven  self-help  tenants  and 
five  croppers  subscribe  to  newspapers  and  have  a  few  books  in  their  homes 
— one  of  these,  a  goodly  number  of  books.     Twenty-six  or  more  than  half 
of  the  fifty-one  tenant  homes  are  bare  of  books,  papers,  and  magazines. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  so  few  but  that  so  many  books,  papers,  and  maga- 
zines reach  these  farm  tenant  homes.     The  153  books  for  the  children  are 
the   bright   particular   spot  in  these  homes.     One  hundred  and  fifty-three 
children's  books  would  not  long  keep  alive  the  sixty  youngsters  of  reading 
ages  in  thirty-eight  homes,  but  we  dare  to  say  that  they  play  a  large  part 
in  making  country  life  endurable. 

The  country  weekly  leads  the  list  of  newspapers,  here  as  everywhere 
else  in  the  state,  and  advertisers  may  like  to  note  this  fact — that  is,  if 
they  want  to  reach  the  people  who  have  a  minimum  of  pin  money  to 
spend. 

Church  papers  come  fourth  in  the  order  of  frequency,  and  the  editors 
of  church  papers  may  like  to  note  that  fact.     Farm  tenants  crave  country 
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weeklies,  farm  papers,  and  popular  magazines  more  than  they  crave  the 
religious  journals  of  North  Carolina. 

Aside  from  the  Bible,  the  books  in  these  homes  are  miscellaneous 
volumes,  children  's  books,  novels,  and  religious  books,  named  in  a  descend- 
ing order  of  numbers.  No  book  on  agriculture  was  found  in  any  tenant 
home,  and  in  one  cropper  home  no  Bible. 

The  state  departments  and  the  state  institutions  may  like  to  note  that 
aside  from  four  homes  receiving  the  State  Health  Bulletins,  they  are  reach- 
ing none  of  these  tenant  homes  with  official  literature.  If  they  have  an 
idea  that  their  extension  activities  are  covering  North  Carolina  like  the 
dew,  they  are  mistaken.  There  is  an  immense  work  for  them  all  to  do  in 
field  services  to  the  people  of  the  state.  The  homes  of  the  white  renters 
are  beyond  their  efforts  at  present  in  this  area;  and  even  more  the  homes 
of  the  white  croppers.  The  chances  are  these  facts  are  statewide,  and  that 
the  317,000  people  in  white  farm  tenant  homes  are  receiving  no  benefit  or 
almost  none  from  their  extension  efforts. 

6.  Churches  and  Church  Influences.  Next  to  the  home  which  is  every- 
where the  strongest  social  group  in  country  civilization,  the  country  church 
stands  out  as  the  most  important  social  institution — in  this  territory,  in 
the  state,  and  in  the  South  in  general. 

Eight  churches  of  three  denominations  serve  the  1700  white  inhabitants 
of  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships.  Seven  have  preaching  once-a-month 
and  usually  in  rotation.  All  but  two  of  the  preachers  serving  these  eight 
churches  are  non-residents,  living  in  other  communities  or  counties.  Only 
one  preacher  in  the  active  ministry  and  only  one  retired  minister  are  living 
in  this  territory. 

As  in  Orange,  the  country  church  buildings  evidence  pride  and  care. 
All  but  one  were  painted  once-upon-a-time.  The  window  lights  are  in,  the 
blinds  are  on,  the  interiors  are  swept  and  dusted,  the  buildings  are  locked 
between  preaching  events,  the  grounds  and  graveyards  are  in  order,  and 
are  kept  so  by  the  memorial  day  clean-up  that  features  the  country  church 
year  in  mid-state  Carolina,  or  such  is  the  general  appearance  of  all  but 
one  of  the  country  churches.  The  dwellings  of  a  country  region  in  mid- 
state  North  Carolina  may  look  dilapidated,  but  not  the  country  church 
buildings  as  a  rule. 

Preaching  in  the  different  churches  makes  every  Sunday  of  the  month 
a  social  occasion  for  all  the  people,  and  everybody  or  almost  everybody 
goes  to  church.  It  is  the  event  of  the  week.  The  great  event  of  the  year 
is  the  revival  or  protracted  meeting  when  crops  are  laid-by  in  the  fall  and 
the  whole  countryside  turns  out.  Unhappily  these  church-recruiting  oc- 
casions often  conflict  in  dates.  The  church  that  offers  the  greatest  excite- 
ment draws  the  largest  crowds.  The  indifferent  and  the  openly  irreligious 
come  out  to  the  church  at  protracted  meeting  times.  Even  the  bootleggers 
fringe  the  out-skirts  of  the  crowds  and  not  infrequently  ply  their  trade 
within  the  curtilage  of  the  churches. 

The  rest  of  the  year  the  households  go  to  the  church  of  their  own  faith 
on   one   Sunday;   the   other   Sundays   of   the   month   they   mingle  with  the 
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congregations  of  other  creeds,  with  a  steadily  decreasing  sense  of  church 
differences.  We'd  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  church  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  preachers,  said  one  farmer  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  The  families  of 
farm  owners,  renters  and  croppers  meet  and  mingle  on  a  common  level  on 
Sundays ;  they  freely  exchange  invitations  to  the  basket  dinners  of  the 
family  groups  on  the  church  grounds  on  big  occasions ;  and  on  the  whole 
in  this  area  the  country  churches  are  unifying  rather  than  separating 
social  influences. 

Are  these  churches  reaching  and  serving  the  tenants?  This  was  the 
main  inquiry  of  the  church  section  of  our  survey  schedule.  The  answer  is, 
Yes,  in  the  main — church  attendance  considered. 

It  is  the  rule  in  this  corner  of  Chatham  for  every  family  to  hitch-up  or 
crank-up  and  go  to  church  on  Sundays — to  the  church  of  its  own  faith  on 
one  Sunday  of  the  month  and  to  other  churches  within  reach  on  other 
Sundays.  Preaching  is  the  event  of  the  week.  It  is  the  one  chance  for 
social  intercourse,  for  talk  about  crops  and  candidates  by  the  men  and 
about  babies  and  household  ailments  by  the  women.  It  is  the  rule  of  every 
renter  family  of  both  types — the  kinsman  and  the  self-help  tenants  almost 
without  exception.  The  farm-owning  families  attend  church  no  better 
than  the  renters,  and  there  are  no  discoverable  class  differences  here  or 
elsewhere  in  this  tenancy  area. 

But  just  as  we  expected,  the  thirteen  white  cropper  families  lag  behind 
in  church  attendance.  Four  of  these  families  or  nearly  a  third  of  them 
all  are  habitually  absent  from  church.  No  way  to  go,  church  too  far  away, 
no  clothes,  they  say.  In  three  families  the  fathers  had  the  smell  of  corn 
whiskey  on  their  breath  when  our  surveyor  talked  with  them,  and  the  entire 
households  were  manifestly  below  the  level  of  the  neighborhood. 

So  much  for  church  attendance.  The  Sunday  school  is  another  story. 
Of  the  fifty-one  tenant  families,  thirteen  go  to  church  but  not  to  Sunday 
school,  four  families  more  attend  neither  Sunday  school  nor  church,  and 
these  four  families  are  croppers.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the  renter  house- 
holds and  seventy-nine  percent  of  the  cropper  households  are  not  in  Sunday 
school. 

The  Sunday  school  which  ought  to  be  the  strongest  phase  of  religious 
organization  is  the  weakest.  Here  as  elsewhere  it  fails  to  reach  the 
humbler  homes — the  homes  of  the  croppers  in  particular. 

Tenant  Church  Membership.  Turning  from  church  attendance  to 
church  membership  the  tabulation  is  as  follows : 

Ten  years  Non  Pet. 

old  and  Church      Church 

HOUSEHOLDS  Occupants  over  members  members 

25  Kinsman    renters    178  83  13  86 

13  Selp-help   renters    71  50  8  84 

13  Croppers    72  40  24  40 

It  will  be  noted  that  church  membership  in  white  tenant  families  in 
this  territory  is  in  direct  ratio  to  property  ownership,  stable  residence,  and 
community  identity.     Here  is  the  reason  why  three-fifths  of  the   cropper 
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households  are  outside  the  church,  and  four-fifths  of  them  outside  the 
Sunday  schools.  The  highest  ratios  of  church  membership  are  in  renter 
households,  and  the  lowest  in  cropper  households.  The  renter  households 
are  22  and  24  points  above  the  state  average  of  church  membership,  and 
the  cropper  households  are  22  points  below  it.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  one  of  every  ten  people  in  these  white  cropper  households,  ten 
years  old  and  over,  is  illiterate,  and  that  nearly  nine  times  out  of  ten  his 
education  ends  with  the  fourth  school  grade.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
South  a  high  illiteracy  ratio  in  white  tenancy  areas  means  a  low  church 
membership  ratio,  for  two  reasons :  first,  it  is  embarrassing  not  to  be  able 
to  read  the  hymns,  and  to  sing  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and 
second,  illiterate  white  croppers  have  little  or  no  money  to  put  into  the 
contribution  boxes,  and  "where  we  kaint  pay  we  don't  go,"  as  one 
renter  expressed  it.  White  farm  tenancy  in  the  South  breeds  poverty, 
poverty  breeds  illiteracy,  and  together  these  three  social  conditions  are 
deadly  menaces  to  the  country  church.  Besides,  they  remove  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  church  the  very  people  who  most  need  its  ministrations,  or 
so  as  a  rule. 
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7.  Social  Occasions  and  Contacts.  The  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
families  of  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships — the  owners  and  tenants  of 
both  races — are  scattered  throughout  104  square  miles  of  territory.  Whites 
and  blacks  are  nearly  equal  in  number,  and  their  farms  are  small,  aver- 
aging less  than  thirty  cultivated  acres  each.  They  dwell  in  solitary  farm- 
steads with  wide  spaces  between,  and  farming  is  by  nature  a  solitary  busi- 
ness. The  unit  of  economic  production  is  the  family,  and  the  father  is 
the  over-lord  of  the  group,  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  fashion  of  family 
life.  He  may  not  have  his  legs  under  his  own  table,  as  the  Danes  say, 
but  where  he  sits  is  the  head  of  it,  and  nobody  in  the  family  is  in  doubt 
about  it.  Such  is  the  type  of  rural  family  life  in  Chatham  county,  the 
State,  and  the  South  as  a  whole. 

Within  family  groups  in  the  country  regions  autocracy  is  the  rule;  be- 
tween family  groups  democracy  is  the  unquestioned  order.  The  farmer 
is  the  best  in  his  own  group  and  accounts  himself  equal  to  the  best  in 
any  other  farm  group.  So  it  is  in  the  rural  civilization  of  almost  all  the 
countries  of  the  new  world.  In  almost  all  old-world  countries  the  farmers 
dwell  together  in  farm  villages,  and  the  extremes  of  individualism  are 
softened  by  the  intimate  social  contacts  and  the  common  concerns  of 
hamlet  households. 

As  a  result  American  farmers  are  bred  to  think  privately  and  locally 
in  terms  of  the  family  and  the  neighborhood.  They  do  not  easily  think 
In  terms  of  the  community  and  the  commonwealth.  The  private-local  mind 
N>f  the  farmer  in  the  South  is  the  ultimate  obstacle  to  country  community 
life  and  cooperative  farm  enterprise;  also  it  is  the  ultimate  problem  in 
county  government  and  in  commonwealth  development. 

What,  then,  are  the  influences  that  tend  to  mitigate  the  overweening, 
unadjusted  individualism  of  farm  life  in  the  field  of  this  survey?  What 
are  the  occasions  that  bring  families  together — in  particular  the  families 
of  tenant  households'?  And  what  contacts  do  they  have  with  the  outside 
world  ? 

Our  study  discloses  the  social  aloofness  of  the  farm  tenant — the 
great  distances  to  town  centers,  until  recently  in  Chatham  the  absence  of 
improved  public  highways,  the  rarity  of  telephones  and  motor  cars — there 
are  only  two  of  each  in  fifty-one  tenant  homes,  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
levels  and  limits  of  school  culture  in  a  majority  of  the  families,  the  small 
average  number  of  household  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books.  The 
epoch-making  events  of  the  big  wide  world  break  in  tiny  ripples  on  the 
far  distant  shores  of  farm  tenant  lives  only  after  many  days — here  and 
everywhere  else  in  the  South. 

Social  contacts  and  social  occasions  in  the  tenant  households  of  this 
territory  consist  mainly  of  the  inter-family  affairs  and  events  of  the  local 
church  and  school  neighborhoods.  In  the  order  of  frequency  they  are  (1) 
preaching  days  in  the  country  churches  and  commencement  occasions  in 
the  country  schools,  (2)  mutual  visits  between  the  homes  of  owners  and 
tenants  of  each  race  on  the  basis  of  democratic  equality — assumptions  of 
family  superiority   are   almost   unknown,    (3)    the   neighborly   exchange   of 
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labor  in  pinches  produced  by  seasonal  stresses — plowing,  harvesting, 
threshing,  corn  shucking  seasons  and  the  like,  (4)  dogs,  guns,  and  hunting 
parties — in  these  fifty-one  tenant  households  there  are  fifty  guns  and 
forty-six  dogs,  (5)  picnics  which  are  usually  school  events,  (6)  holiday 
occasions  and  neighborhood  gatherings,  mainly  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son— parties  or  sociables  as  they  are  called,  (7)  occasional  neighborhood 
fairs,  usually  at  the  school  buildings,  (8)  other  events — barbecues,  opossum 
suppers  and  so  on.  The  most  common  entry  in  the  schedule  blanks  is 
"visiting,    talking,   telling   jokes,   hunting,   fishing,   eating,   watermelons." 

Practically  everybody  goes  to  church,  every  household  hunts  and  fishes, 
and  every  family  but  one  exchanges  visits.  The  tenant  families  that  have 
no  part  in  the  inter-family  life  of  this  territory  are  as  follows :  sixteen 
exchanged  no  labor  during  the  year,  eighteen  attended  no  picnics,  six  took 
no  part  in  holiday  events,  twenty-nine  attended  no  sociables,  and  forty-two 
stayed  away  from  the  infrequent  neighborhood  fairs.  No  family  attended 
a  circus,  and  only  one  looked  in  at  a  film  picture  in  the  run  of  the  year. 
Nowhere  did  we  find  a  trace  of  dancing  as  a  neighborhood  event. 

Children's  plays  around  the  home  are  primitive  and  in  twenty-one 
homes  they  are  altogether  absent.  Base,  tag,  dog-on-wood,  hide-and-seek, 
cat,  ball-over,  stick-it-to-him,  pitching  horse-shoes,  marbles,  dolls,  mud  pies, 
riding  sticks,  red  bugs,  gully  bugs,  jack-in-the-bush,  checkers,  and  rook 
are  the  home  games  of  country  children  in  this  territory — dolls  in  only 
one  tenant  family,  checkers  in  one,  and  rook  in  two.  No  cards  were  in  evi- 
dence anywhere;  but  also  Mother  Goose  is  everywhere  unknown.  The  home 
groups  are  too  small  for  lively  fun  among  the  young  people,  and  the  one- 
teacher  schools  are  too  small  to  develop  the  values  of  team-play.  Besides, 
the  unconscious  assumption  is  that  children  are  born  to  work  not  to  play. 
In  listing  for  us  the  children's  games  in  the  various  homes,  one  tenant 
housewife  said  with  spirit,  ' '  I  wants  you  to  understand  that  we  works 
hereabouts ;  we  ain  't  no  sportin  neighborhood. ' '  There  is  abundant  sea- 
sonal leisure  in  farm  tenant  homes,  but  no  leisure-time  philosophy  of  life. 
Salvation  for  young  people  lies  in  work,  and  getting  together  for  a  good 
time  is  an  evidence  of  mortal  sin  of  some  sort. 

And  such  is  the  unconscious  assumption  of  the  country  churches.  In 
no  instance  did  we  find  any  evidence  that  they  were  concerned  about  whole- 
some recreation  in  the  countryside.  Not  social  affairs  in  this  world  but 
salvation  in  the  next  world  is  the  core  of  religious  consciousness  in  our 
country  regions.  Eural  religion  is  not  annointed  with  "the  oil  of  glad- 
ness ' '  that  David  prayed  for.  Fun  and  frolic  are  tolerated  with  qualms 
of  conscience  or  viewed  with  vague  suspicion  as  essentially  evil.  And  so 
the  country  church  resigns  country  recreation  to  the  Devil  and  all  his 
works. 

Life  in  solitary  farmsteads,  a  few  to  the  square  mile,  in  the  vast  open 
spaces  of  America,  is  in  itself  a  denial  of  a  primary  social  instinct — the 
craving  for  companionship,  and  the  farm  family  group  fails  to  satisfy 
this  craving.  As  a  result,  lonesomeness  alone  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
cityward   drift   of   country  populations;    it   plays   the  largest   part   in   the 
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exodus  of  farm  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens.  There  has  been  a  steady 
movement  of  country  people  out  of  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships  for 
thirty  years;  since  1890  the  population  of  Baldwin  had  dwindled  from 
2068  to  1439,  and  Williams  has  dropped  from  2760  inhabitants  to  1517. 
More  than  a  third  of  all  the  people  of  these  two  townships  have  moved 
out  in  a  single  generation.  Soon  or  late,  a  steady  decrease  in  population 
produces  static  or  stagnant  social  areas.  Such  is  the  net  result  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  disadvantages,  of  life  and  livelihood  under  uninspiring 
or  dispiriting  influences;  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  social  disabilities 
that  destroy  values  of  every  sort,  economic,  civic  and  religious  alike — 
farm  values  and  incomes,  store  business  and  profits,  neighborhood  life 
and  enterprise,  community  morals,  law  and  order,  county  government 
efficiency  and  church  development.  Such  are  the  pressing  issues  of  ex- 
istence for  farmers  and  storekeepers,  teachers  and  preachers  to  consider 
in  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships.  More  and  better  roads,  better  market 
facilities,  larger  cash  incomes,  more  efficient  schools  and  churches,  more 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines,  greater  attention  to  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  a  braver  attitude  toward  community  morals,  law  and  order,  and 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  county  office  affairs — such  are  the 
foundations  of  a  fuller  life  in  the  territory  surveyed  in  Chatham  county. 

8.  Civic  Consciousness.  But  there  are  comforting  signs  of  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  way-out  in  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships.  The 
straw  ballot  taken  in  the  fifty-one  tenant  households  shows  that  only  seven 
of  the  ninety-nine  voters  were  opposed  to  consolidated  schools,  only  three 
were  opposed  to  cooperative  marketing,  road  bonds,  or  'book  farming,' 
only  two  thought  college  education  a  waste  of  time,  and  only  two  con- 
sidered themselves  free,  white,  and  twenty-one  and  privileged  to  do  as  they 
pleased  without  regard  to  morals,  law  and  order.  And  mark  this— of 
these  ninety-nine  voters,  seventy-two  are  in  the  habit  of  voting  regularly. 

Nineteen  voters  expressed  positive,  definite  opinions  about  community 
needs,  and  in  the  main  they  were  intelligent  opinions.  The  other  eighty 
voters  had  no  opinions — had  never  thought  about  such  matters,  they  said. 
The  unthinking  and  the  unconcerned  were  the  vast  majority — but  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Democracy  in  free  America. 

Ill 

Helping  Tenants  into  Farm  Ownership 

The  fifty-one  white  tenants  are  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  white  farmers 
in  this  territory,  and  the  102  negro  tenants  are  nearly  three-fourths  of  all 
the  negro  farmers.  Ideally  it  is  desirable  for  these  landless  farmers  to 
own  the  land  they  cultivate.  Civilization  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
home-owning,  home-loving,  home-defending  instincts.  Nobody  doubts  this 
fundamental  fact.  But  what  is  ideally  desirable  is  not  always  actually 
possible,  human  nature  considered.  All  these  landless  men  need  help,  but 
not  all  of  them  can  be  helped.  Many  of  them  with  judicious  assistance 
could  rise  into  farm  ownership  and  effective  citizenship ;    others   in  large 
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numbers  could  not  be  settled  down  in  stable  property  ownership  of  any 
sort  by  the  angel  Gabriel  himself ;  as  they  now  are,  an  outright  gift  of 
forty  acres  and  a  mule  would  avail  them  little  more  than  the  manna  sent 
down  from  Heaven  availed  the  Children  of  Israel. 

Who  Can  Be  Helped:  (1)  With  rare  exceptions,  not  many  of  the  white 
croppers  can  be  helped  into  farm  ownership.  They  are  a  fourth  of  all  the 
white  tenants  in  Chatham,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  South.  In  North  Caro- 
lina they  number  16,575  families,  and  in  the  main  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  landless  estate.  The  upward  look  into  farm  ownership  is  absent. 
As  a  rule  they  are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  the  homeowning  virtues, 
namely  (1)  steady-gaited  industry,  (2)  thrift  which  is  the  combined  result 
of  prudential  foresight  and  hardy  self-denial,  (3)  sagacity  or  the  ability 
to  think  things  through  to  wise  conclusions,  (4)  sobriety  or  freedom  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  (5)  integrity — reliability,  a  sense  of 
moral  obligations,  trustworthiness,  and  the  like  essential  qualities  of  char- 
acter. Lacking  these  home-owning  virtues  or  the  will  to  develop  them,  no 
man  on  any  level  of  life  is  likely  to  acquire  property  in  land  or  to  hold 
it  inviolate.  The  hopeful  white  croppers  are  few  but  these  few  ought  to 
be  helped.  We  estimate  their  number  to  be  two  in  Baldwin  and  Williams 
townships  and  800  in  the  state-at-large.  The  ratio  of  hopefulness  is  right 
around  one-twentieth  of  all  the  white  croppers  of  the  state.  But  while 
little  can  be  done  for  the  adults  in  cropper  households,  surely  much  can  be 
done  for  the  swarms  of  bright-faced  children,  before  they  are  hardened  by 
the  conditions  in  hopeless  homes.  What  can  be  done  for  them  is  a  prob- 
lem for  day  teachers,  Sunday-school  teachers  and  preachers,  home  and 
farm  demonstration  agents,  university  and  state  college  extension  services. 
Here  is  the  most  insistent  home  mission  problem  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  South. 

(2)  The  tenant  group  that  offers  the  largest  chance  for  effective  out- 
side aid  is  the  group  of  self-help  renters — so  called  because  they  have 
struggled  into  the  ownership  of  workstock,  farm  tools  and  implements, 
household  goods  and  utensils,  by  self-effort  alone,  without  the  advantage  of 
kith  and  kin  relationships  to  their  landlords,  and  without  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring farms  by  inheritance,  gift  or  marriage.  This  group  is  one-fourth 
of  all  the  white  tenants  in  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships,  and  the 
chances  are  that  this  ratio  is  approximately  true  in  the  state-at-large. 
Which  means  some  16,600  farm  families.  Many  of  these  could  safely  be 
lifted  into  the  ownership  of  farms  by  judicious  outside  aid ;  but  not  all, 
indeed  not  many  more  than  one-ninth  of  them  all,  say  2,000  all  told.  I 
say  one-ninth  because  numerous  field  studies  at  the  State  University,  and 
in  various  centers  of  research  the  world  over  of  late  years,  show  that 
something  like  nine  of  every  ten  people  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  consume 
all  they  produce,  spend  all  they  make,  and  drop  inevitably  into  debt  in 
sudden  emergencies. 

(3)  The  kinsman  tenants,  the  tenants  whose  landlords  are  fathers, 
uncles,  fathers-in-law,  and  others  closely  related  by  blood  or  marriage  ties, 
are  one-half  of  all  the  white  tenants  in  Baldwin  and  Williams  townships, 
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and  probably  in  the  state-at-large.  For  them  the  way  ahead  into  owner- 
ship is  usually  open,  by  inheritance,  gift  or  marriage  or  by  purchase  on 
favorable  terms.  As  a  class  they  need  not  be  considered  in  any  policy  of 
state-aid  to  farm  ownership.  What  they  need  is  mainly  (1)  the  will  to 
be  home-owning  farmers  on  the  twenty-two  million  idle  acres  held  by  their 
kinspeople  in  North  Carolina,  and  (2)  farm  prosperity  sufficient  to  allow 
the  accumulation  of  capital  enough  to  equip  their  farms  with  more  and 
better  livestock,  tools  and  machinery. 

State-Aid  to  Land  Ownership 

To  recapitulate :  the  white  tenants  in  North  Carolina  who  possibly 
might  be  helped  into  farm  ownership  are  800  croppers  and  2,000  self-help 
renters,  or  2,800  of  the  32,000  white  tenants  of  these  two  classes  in  the 
state.  State-aid  policies  would  be  directly  aimed  at  some  2,800  white 
tenant  families  and  figured  accordingly,  to  say  nothing  of  some  1,400 
worthy  negro  tenants.  At  the  present  average  of  current  market  prices 
for  farm  land  in  North  Carolina,  these  2,800  white  tenants  could  be  settled 
down  on  forty-acre  farms  of  their  own  for  $1000  apiece,  or  $2,800,000  all 
told. 

Where  are  these  millions  to  come  from  ?  From  the  state  treasury  as  an 
outright  gift?  Not  possibly  so.  There  is  no  surplus  there— nor  ever  likely 
to  be — for  landless  farmers  however  worthy.  And  not  desirably  so,  even 
if  there  were  such  treasury  surpluses.  State-aid  to  landless  farmers,  if 
considered  at  all,  must  be  considered  as  a  straight-out  business  proposition, 
and  conducted  from  first  to  last  as  a  solvent  business  enterprise  not  as  a 
charity.  It  must  not  be  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  state.  It  must 
not  raise  anybody 's  taxes  by  so  much  as  a  single  cent,  to  pay  either 
principal  or  interest.  But  while  the  state  has  no  money  to  lend,  it  has  credit 
in  abundance,  and  this  is  what  could  be  loaned  to  the  worthy  landless 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  as  a  state  investment  in  character ;  and  loaned 
not  on  the  basis  of  state  bonds  of  the  kind  we  have  heretofore  issued  but 
on  the  basis  of  debenture  bonds  issued  by  the  state  and  protected  by  titles 
to  the  land  bought  for  land  settlement  purposes  and  sold  to  the  settlers. 
Not  state  bonds  but  debenture  bonds  issued  by  an  authorized  state  agency 
and  underwritten  by  the  state  is  the  business  form  of  the  proposition. 
What  we  are  indicating  is  the  California  way,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
worth  considering  in  North  Carolina,  in  our  opinion.  The  details  in  Cali- 
fornia appear  in  full  in  Helping  Men  to  Own  Farms,  a  small  volume  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  of  the  University  of  California,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board,  and  the  social  engineer  of  the 
successful  farm  colonies  established  at  Durham  and  Delhi.  Our  legisla- 
tors and  thoughtful  students  of  essential  commonwealth  concerns  in  gen- 
eral in  North  Carolina  are  referred  to  this  book.  Twenty  copies  of  it  are 
on  the  shelves  of  the  seminar  library  of  the  department  of  rural  social- 
economics  at  Chapel  Hill  and  will  be  loaned  without  charge  upon  request. 
We  therefore  limit  our  treatment  of  a  state-aid  policy  to  the  few  words 
of  these  brief  paragraphs. 
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But  before  passing  on  to  consider  the  Self-Help  Agencies  that  already 
exist  in  North  Carolina  to  serve  capable  ambitious  tenants,  we  want  to 
direct  attention  to  the  three  essential  values  of  the  California  Plan.  First, 
it  settles  small  farmers  in  farm  communities  and  bases  the  marketing  of 
farm  products  on  community  cooperation.  Second,  it  costs  the  state  noth- 
ing but  capable  faithful  attention  on  part  of  its  executive  agency.  Of  the 
initial  $260,000  set  aside  in  1918  by  the  legislature  $118,000  has  already 
been  paid  back,  and  the  million  dollars  of  debenture  bonds  authorized  are 
not  only  fully  covered  by  the  land  titles  held,  but  the  bonds  are  being 
paid  off  by  the  farmers,  capital  and  interest,  in  amortized  payments 
running  through  thirty-odd  years.  The  plan  of  state-credit  loans  is  so 
successful  that  the  Board  itself  opposes  any  further  aid  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. Third,  the  success  of  the  plan  has  demonstrated  that  the  private 
owners  of  large  landed  estates  can  use  the  business  way  of  it  to  bring  their 
idle,  wilderness  acres  into  cultivation  with  clear  advantage  to  the  settlers 
and  with  guaranteed  profits  to  the  land  barons.  The  Settlement  Board  is 
therefore  establishing  no  other  colonies,  but  is  devoting  itself  to  the  larger 
policy  of  schooling  the  owners  of  large  estates  in  the  business  details  of 
a  complex  plan,  and  to  training  social  engineers  of  all  sorts  to  act  as 
efficient  agents  of  private  capital  employed  in  establishing  private  colonies 
of  home-owning  farmers.  In  other  words,  what  the  state  cannot  do,  as  a 
large  public  enterprise,  the  private  owners  of  large  estates  are  now 
clamoring  to  do  on  their  own  initiative  as  a  private  business  venture  of 
demonstrated  success.  Showing  the  how  of  the  thing  is  what  California 
has  done,  and  done  at  almost  no  expense  to  the  state. 

The  initial  $260,000  authorized  by  the  California  legislature  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  would  be  a  needlessly  large  sum  in  North  Carolina. 
So  because  we  do  not  have  California's  problem  of  leveling,  ditching  and 
irrigating  desert  wastes.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  would  probably  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  a  Land  Settlement  Board  in  this  state  to  effect  an  or- 
ganization, to  inventory  the  problem,  to  define  the  engineering  difficulties, 
and  to  indicate  the  necessary  engineering  staff.  And  we  may  add  that 
the  difficulties  are  mainly  technical  engineering  difficulties — business  en- 
gineering, production  and  distribution  engineering,  and  social  engineering 
for  farm  community  life,  as  well  as  civil  engineering  in  the  preparation  of 
farm  land  for  immediate  productiveness.  When  the  Board  is  ready  for 
the  business  of  this  public  enterprise,  direct  state  appropriations  cease, 
because  the  administration  cost  is  transferred  to  the  overhead  account  of 
a  solvent  business.  Or  so  it  was  in  California,  and  so  it  could  be  in 
North  Carolina.  Business  ability  and  selfless  public  servants  are  not  con- 
fined to  California  alone.  We  have  these  in  abundance  in  North  Carolina. 
Unhappily  we  do  not  have  an  Elwood  Mead  to  call  into  the  executive 
direction  of  Board  policies  and  details.  There  ought  to  be  ten  thousand 
Elwood  Meads,  for  upon  men  of  his  sort  the  success  of  such  public  enter- 
prises mainly  and  finally  depends. 

State-aided  farm  colonies  in  North  Carolina  is  a  question  that  ought 
to   be   thoroughly   debated   before   final   decisive   action   is   voted,    and   in- 
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telligent  popular  support  must  be  aroused  or  the  policy  will  fail  if 
adopted.  Moreover  such  a  plan  must  be  characterized  by  freedom  from 
class-legislation.  It  must  open  the  way  into  land  ownership  for  both 
races  alike.  Negro  tenants  need  such  aid  less  than  white  tenants,  because 
under  prevailing  conditions  they  are  acquiring  farms  of  their  own  faster 
than  the  whites  are  doing  in  every  southern  state.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  is  exhibited  in  full  in  The  Human  Way,  a  little  volume  published 
by  the  Southern  Sociological  Society,  and  in  The  University  News  Letter, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  37. 

Perhaps  the  wisest  approach  to  state-aided  landownership  would  be 
through  a  state  commission  charged  with  threshing  out  the  problem  in 
North  Carolina  and  reporting  a  feasible  policy  to  the  legislature  two 
years  hence. 

Self-Helping  Agencies  and  Qualities 

But  whether  or  not  the  state  adopt  California's  policy  of  state-aid 
for  landless  farmers,  there  are  existing  agencies  of  help  for  sturdy, 
capable,  ambitious  tenants.  Our  country  banks,  for  instance,  more  or 
less  actively  encourage  the  thrifty  by  offering  four  percent  interest  on 
bank  account  savings.  The  thrifty  souls  of  the  state  have  more  than  a 
hundred  million  dollars  in  these  institutions.  If  all  our  banks  were  as 
busy  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Tarboro, 
the  total  of  bank  account  savings  in  North  Carolina  could  be  quickly 
doubled. 

Next  we  have  our  cooperative  farm  credit  unions.  They  number  twenty- 
nine  at  present,  or  more  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  put  to- 
gether. They  could  be  greatly  increased  in  number  and  effectiveness  if 
only  the  state  authorities  directly  charged  with  cooperative  enterprise 
were  properly  bent  upon  realizing  the  intent  of  our  cooperative  credit 
union  law — the  best  law  on  this  subject  in  the  whole  United  States.  Our 
credit  unions  have  largely  failed  of  their  purposes,  because  even  more 
largely  our  state  authorities  have  failed  to  see  the  need  of  such  agencies 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  potent  part  they  might  play  in  training  farmers 
in  the  essentials  of  self -helping  farm  finance. 

And  next,  our  building  and  loan  associations.  They  are  more  numer- 
ous, more  active,  and  more  prosperous  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  North 
Carolina  than  in  any  other  Southern  state ;  but  they  need  to  be  greatly 
increased  in  number,  membership,  and  resources,  and  to  extend  their  oper- 
ations beyond  town  centers  into  the  surrounding  country  regions,  as  in 
Ohio.  A  law  already  on  our  statute  book  authorizes  this  extension  into 
farm  areas,  but  our  town  needs  are  at  present  too  great  and  our  building 
and  loan  resources  are  too  small  to  leave  any  surpluses  to  lend  aspiriug 
worthy  farmers.  If  we  can  keep  alive  for  a  long  term  of  years  the 
B-and-L  interest  developed  in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
we  can  easily  top  the  list  of  states  in  the  ratio  of  dwellings  owned  by 
occupants.  As  it  is,  only  one  state  stands  ahead  of  us  in  this  essential 
particular. 
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These  are  all  self-help  agencies,  but  they  avail  the  thrifty  alone. 
Many  are  called  into  the  ownership  of  homes  and  farms,  but  only  the 
thrifty  are  chosen. 

Aside  from  these  collateral  social  agencies,  the  way  into  landowner- 
ship  lies  open  to  farmers  endowed  with  sagacity — with  what  the  farmers 
call  hard  horse-sense.  Sagacity  is  the  ability  to  think  things  through  to 
safe  conclusions.  It  is  a  personal  quality  that  is  fast  developing  into  a 
social  asset  of  farm  community  life  and  effort  in  North  Carolina.  Ap- 
plied to  farming  it  concerns  (1)  money  crops  produced  on  a  bread-and- 
meat  basis;  (2)  it  concerns  the  distribution  of  farm  wealth  by  the  farmers 
themselves  in  cooperative  marketing  associations;  (3)  it  concerns  more 
and  better  meat  and  milk  animals,  a  greater  diversity  of  money  products 
in  commercial  quantities,  and  a  better  balanced  system  of  farming  in  the 
state  at  large;  (4)  it  concerns  farm  industries — creameries,  condenseries, 
and  cheese  factories,  peanut  deaneries  and  peanut  products,  sweet  potatoes 
prepared  and  stored  for  marketing  throughout  the  twelve  months,  pork 
products — sausage,  bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  and  the  like — for  sale  by  farm 
organizations  in  nearby  or  distant  markets,  as  in  Denmark,  fruit  packing 
and  conserving  plants,  and  so  on  and  on.  In  every  field  of  human  effort — 
in  farming,  foresting,  and  mining  alike — the  direct  producers  of  crude 
wealth  are  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale ;  it  is  the  producers 
of  finished  products  fit  for  final  consumption,  and  the  handlers  of  these 
products  who  get  the  bulk  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

It  was  sagacity  applied  to  farming  that  devised  Wisconsin 's  way  out 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  eighteen  eighties,  and  it  must  devise  North  Carolina's 
way  out  of  farm  poverty  in  the  nineteen  twenties.  Otherwise  the  wealth 
that  farmers  produce  will  forever  fail  to  stick  to  the  palms  that  sweat  it 
out.  To  the  farmer  that  hath  sagacity  shall  be  added,  and  from  him  that 
hath  it  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.  This  law  of 
spiritual  wealth  works  with  the  same  fateful  certainty  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic enterprise,  in  town  and  country  regions  alike.  Brain-sweaters  have 
always  lorded  it  over  the  back-sweaters.  Education  is  the  fundamental 
agency  of  progress,  but  the  education  that  ripens  into  sagacity  is  at  bot- 
tom the  tenant 's  only  chance,  no  matter  what  social  or  civic  agencies  lie 
at  hand  to  help  him.  No  matter  what  organic  and  statute  laws  may  exist, 
they  exist  in  vain  for  tenants  who  lack  sagacity.  With  all  their  getting 
they  must  get  what  Solomon  called  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  it 
must  be  applied  to  farm  production,  farm  distribution,  farm  wealth 
accumulation,  and  farm  civilization  in  general. 

The  Place  of  Legislation 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  proper  place  for  legislative  action  in  behalf  of 
individual  and  social  efforts  at  progress.  Laws  are  like  the  retaining  walla 
and  the  overhead  arch  in  a  tunnel  through  a  sand  bed — they  support  and 
preserve  the  results  of  progressive  social  enterprise.  The  tunnel  would  be 
impossible  without  the  walls  and  the  arch,  and  the  walls  and  the  arch 
would  be  useless  without  the  tunnel.     So  it  is  in  social  progress  of  any 
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sort.  For  instance,  cooperation  as  a  form  of  business  organization  did 
not  exist  in  law  in  any  state  of  the  Union  twenty  years  ago.  A  corporation 
was  a  well  defined  legal  entity  and  term,  but  a  cooperation  in  any  legal 
sense  did  not  exist.  And  without  legal  definition,  sanction,  and  super- 
vision, a  cooperative  enterprise  based  (1)  on  the  one-man-one-vote  principle 
of  control  and  (2)  on  dividends  rated  on  business  done  through  the  organ- 
ization as  well  as  on  stock  owned,  could  not  operate  with  either  advantage 
or  safety.  Cooperating  farmers  were  liable  to  indictment  in  the  courts. 
They  could  be  arrested  as  lawbreakers  and  tried  as  criminals  are  tried; 
they  actually  were  so  arrested  and  tried  here  and  there  in  the  United 
States.     Cooperation  law  is  just  as  necessary  as  corporation  law. 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  credit  law  and  credit  institutions. 
Credit  is  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  what  is  due  exactly  when  it  is  due. 
It  is  the  combined  result  of  collateral  and  character.  Every  man — farmer, 
merchant,  manufacturer,  whatnot — creates  his  own  credit ;  it  is  law  that 
creates  and  regulates  credit  institutions.  It  is  the  business  of  borrowers 
to  furnish  collateral ;  it  is  the  business  of  credit  institutions  to  furnish  ac- 
commodation. What  is  needed  is  (1)  long-term  credit  accommodation  for 
farm  collateral  offered  for  long-term  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and 
Congress  has  created  land  banks  and  other  credit  agencies  to  meet  this 
particular  need  of  the  farmers.  Congress  alone  is  able  to  create  such 
credit  institutions  on  the  large  scale  necessary.  Federal  Land  Banks  exist 
but  they  exist  in  vain  for  farmers  avIio  cannot  offer  proper  collateral. 
They  require  farm  land  as  collateral,  and  they  serve  land-owning  farmers 
not  landless  tenants.  Less  than  five  percent  of  all  the  millions  loaned  by 
the  federal  land  banks  has  gone  to  the  landless  tenants  of  the  United 
States.  What  the  best  of  tenants  have  is  character  and  they  have  little 
else. 

What  worthy  farm  tenants  need  (2)  is  banks  that  capitalize  character, 
and  extend  accommodation  in  personal-security  loans  in  small  amounts  at 
low  rates  of  interest  running  throughout  the  farm  year.  The  cooperative 
credit  union  is  the  credit  machinery  that  meets  this  need.  It  is  sanctioned 
by  law  in  some  seventeen  states  but  it  has  failed  to  develop  into  large 
proportions  in  country  areas  under  state  promotion,  guidance  and  auditing 
supervision — even  in  North  Carolina  where  its  development  shows  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  Union.  It  is  almost  the  sole  hope  of  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  thrifty  tenant  farmers — of  some  2,800  worthy  white 
tenants  and  some  1,400  worthy  negro  tenants  in  North  Carolina.  Farm 
credit  unions  are  a  demonstrated  success  in  every  country  of  Europe; 
they  are  a  failure  in  every  state  of  Ameriea.  What  the  states  have  failed 
to  accomplish  for  landless  men,  the  federal  government  must  undertake, 
and  it  needs  to  be  undertaken  promptly  on  a  large  scale.  Law  cannot 
create  collateral  in  goods  and  services,  but  it  can  create  the  machinery 
of  credit  accommodation,  adjusted  and  administered  to  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  both  tenants  and  landowning  farmers.  There  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  farm  credit  institutions,  if  farm  owners  are  to  thrive, 
and  if  farm  tenants  are  to  have  a  decent  chance  to  rise  into  ownership. 
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Other  Obstacles  to  Ownership 

In  addition  to  the  meager  or  the  minus  money  returns  to  farming  as  a 
business  in  average  years,  there  are  certain  obstacles  in  law  and  custom 
that  paralyze  the  farmowner's  interest  in  agriculture,  and  at  the  same 
time  stifle  the  tenant 's  wish  to  own  a  farm.  Farming  don 't  pay,  Ain  't  no 
money  in  it,  If  I  own  a  farm  I  get  taxed  to  death,  The  farmer 's  got  no 
chance,  I  can  make  more  money  in  a  cotton  mill,  I  can  make  more  money 
doin  a-most  anything  or  nothing  at  all  in  town — these  are  the  opinions  we 
ran  into  in  the  farm  tenant  homes  of  Chatham  county.  They  give  expres- 
sion to  vaguely  sensed  facts.  They  are  hard  facts  that  exist  in  the 
country  regions  of  Chatham  county,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Nation.  And 
they  are  facts  that  must  be  reckoned  with,  or  the  day  draws  near  when 
America  will  be  asking,  What  shall  we  eat  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed?  Already  we  are  asking,  What  shall  we  do  with  the  farm  bloc  in 
Congress  and  the  agrarian  revolt  in  general? 

1.  The  fundamental  obstacle  to  land  ownership  lies  in  the  common 
law  meaning  of  property.  It  is  a  meaning  essentially  negative.  It  is 
based  on  protection  for  the  owner  against  the  use  of  his  own,  without  his 
free  consent,  by  anybody  else.  It  implies  no  positive  obligation  on  part  of 
the  owner  to  make  any  use  of  it  himself.  It  is  hardly  thinkable  that  the 
term  could  have  any  other  meaning  when  applied  to  personal  property,  but 
when  applied  to  property  in  land  it  has  a  dog-in-the-manger  meaning  that 
imperils  the  safety  of  civilization,  or  so  it  begins  to  appear.  By  what  es- 
sential right  human  or  divine  may  a  man  retain  the  possession  of  land  that 
he  will  not  or  cannot  put  to  productive  uses?  He  has  that  right  in  com- 
mon law,  statute  law,  and  organic  law  in  every  country  of  Christendom, 
but  landless  men  are  more  and  more  beginning  to  question  it.  It  is  a 
question  that  involves  more  than  law,  it  involves  both  ethics  and  religion, 
in  the  opinion  of  Isaiah  of  old,  who  pronounced  a  woe  on  Israel  for 
joining  house  unto  house  and  lot  unto  lot. 

There  are  one  million  three  hundred  eighty  thousand  landless  souls  in 
North  Carolina.  More  and  more  they  are  wondering  about  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  vacant  town  lots  and  the  twenty-two  million  idle  acres  of 
farm  land  they  look  upon  everywhere  they  turn  in  their  home  state — 
town  lots  and  farm  acres  held  out  of  productive  use  for  speculative  rises 
in  value — held  at  prices  that  a  full  half  of  our  people  cannot  afford  to 
pay.  What  they  see  is  land,  land,  everywhere  and  not  a  rood  that  the 
average  wage-earner  or  farm-tenant  can  buy. 

So  it  is  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  Avith  the  result  that  the  more 
populous  and  prosperous  an  area  becomes  the  fewer  are  the  people  who 
own  the  houses  they  live  in  or  the  land  they  cultivate.  It  is  Christendom's 
cruelest  paradox.  And  no  wonder  men  are  beginning  to  question  the 
common  law  meaning  of  property  in  land. 

Estate  or  inheritance  taxes,  transfer  taxes  on  increased  sale  values, 
progressive  land  taxes  and  the  like  are  social  ways  of  calling  into  question 
the    rights    of   private    property    in   land — in    Belgium    and    Denmark,    in 
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Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada.  Soon  or  late  we 
shall  have  to  resort  to  such  remedies  in  America  in  behalf  of  the  steadily 
increasing  multitude  of  landless  men.  Students  interested  in  this  question 
are  referred  to  Howe's  Privilege  and  Democracy  in  America,  Ghent's 
Benevolent  Feudalism,  Yetta  Scheftel's  The  Taxation  of  Land  Values, 
Rowntree's  Land  and  Labor  in  Belgium,  and  Lusk's  Social  Welfare  in  New 
Zealand.  The  list  is  long,  and  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  books  that  are 
best  worth  thumbing  thoughtfully. 

2.  The  second  obstacle  to  land  ownership  lies  in  the  heavy  penalties 
laid  on  productive  home  and  farm  owners  by  the  prevailing  tax  system  of 
America.  They  are  penalties  so  heavy  that  taxes,  interest,  repairs  and 
insurance  combined  force  the  average  man  to  rent  rather  than  to  own  a 
farm  or  a  home  of  his  own.  It  is  a  tax  system  that  imposes  light  or 
relatively  light  burdens  on  unimproved  town  lots  and  farm  lands,  and 
heavy  burdens  on  lots  and  farms  put  to  productive  uses  by  enterprising 
owners.  It  is  a  system  that  rewards  the  inactive  OAvner  of  idle  lots  and 
lands  and  punishes  the  wage-earner  who  buys  a  home  or  the  tenant  who 
buys  a  farm.  The  minute  he  ceases  to  be  a  tenant  and  becomes  a  home  or 
a  land  owner,  the  taxgatherer  darkens  his  door.  For  instance,  the  renters 
and  croppers  in  the  farm  regions  of  North  Carolina  pay  no  taxes  of  any 
sort  whatsoever,  to  the  county,  the  state,  or  the  federal  government.  Or 
so  as  a  rule,  because  they  own  no  land,  and  no  personal  property  beyond 
the  exemption  of  $300  per  household.  They  no  longer  pay  poll  taxes  as  a 
condition  of  voting.  They  pay  no  state  income  tax  because  they  have  no 
income  beyond  the  exemption  of  $2000  per  family  head  and  no  federal 
taxes  because  they  have  no  incomes  beyond  the  exemption  of  $2,000  per 
family  head.  In  the  area  surveyed  only  eleven  of  the  fifty-one  tenant  farm- 
ers are  on  the  towmship  tax  lists.  Forty  of  them  are  as  tax-free  as  the 
birds  of  the  air.  But  the  minute  any  one  of  these  forty  buys  a  farm  he 
pays  county  taxes  on  the  full  value  of  his  purchase  or  so  much  of  it  as  the 
assessor  wills,  no  matter  how  little  the  new  owner  may  have  paid  on  his 
little  farm,  or  how  much  he  may  still  owe.  He  improves  his  property  and 
increases  its  value,  whereupon  the  assessor  increases  its  tax  value  and  calls 
for  more  taxes.  The  more  industrious  he  is  the  heavier  his  tax  burden  be- 
comes. So  it  is  everywhere  under  the  uniform  ad  valorem  tax  system — the 
general  property  tax  system  of  this  and  other  states,  a  system  that  has  been 
abolished  for  state  support  in  North  Carolina,  but  that  still  remains  the 
basis  of  county  and  municipal  taxation.  One  may  well  doubt  the  essential 
righteousness  of  a  tax  system  that  rewards  inactivity  and  punishes 
industry,  thrift,  and  enterprise. 

As  a  result  the  wage  earners  in  our  cities  and  the  farm  tenants  in  our 
country  regions  tell  you  that  it  is  cheaper  to  rent  than  to  own  homes  and 
farms.  And  it  is  true  almost  everywhere  in  America.  But  what  a  pity 
it  is!  And  how  direful  the  menace  to  home  life  and  responsible  citizenship 
— to  the  foundations  of  national  sanity,  security,  and  stability! 
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Constructive  Suggestions 

In  behalf  of  aspiring,  capable,  worthy  tenants  in  the  town  and  country 
regions  of  North  Carolina,  we  offer  the  following  recommendations — not 
so  much  for  immediate  adoption  as  for  popular  discussion  aimed  at  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  of  the  state  as  rapidly  as  practical  wisdom  may  dictate. 
The  people  of  North  Carolina  cannot  erect  a  stable  commonwealth  on  the 
landless  estate  of  men,  and  the  sooner  we  face  this  fundamental  truth  the 
better. 

For  lack  of  space  we  are  stating  without  discussing  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

First,  we  recommend  constitutional  changes  that  Avill  permit  the  classi- 
fication of  property  values  and  the  tax  rates  thereon;  which  means  the 
definite  abandonment  for  all  piirposes  of  the  ancient  general  property 
tax.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  general  property  tax  see  McPher- 
son's  chapter  in  the  1908  volume  of  the  International  Tax  Association. 

Second,  the  separate  listing  of  real  estate  and  the  improvements  thereon 
in  both  town  and  country  areas ;  the  rates  on  improvements  to  be  made 
low  enough  to  encourage  and  reward  industry  and  enterprise. 

Third,  definitely  low  tax  rates  on  homes  occupied  by  the  owners  and  on 
farms  operated  by  the  landlords  thereof ;  definitely  higher  tax  rates  on 
unused  or  unimproved  town  lots  and  farm  lands ;  and  still  higher  rates  on 
such  lots  and  farm  lands  when  owned  by  residents  of  other  states  and 
countries.  Which  means,  progressive  land  taxes — beginning  with  low 
rates  on  small  properties  occupied  or  used  for  productive  purposes  by  the 
owners  thereof,  followed  by  rates  gradually  increasing  acording  to  acreage 
or  value,  with  higher  rates  laid  on  unused,  unimproved  town  lots  and  farm 
lands,  and  with  the  highest  rates  laid  on  such  unused  property  when  held 
by  alien  landlords. 

The  progressive  land  tax  has  been  in  force  in  New  Zealand  for  thirty 
years.  It  took  a  score  of  years  to  put  it  on  the  law  books  of  that  country, 
and  it  will  take  a  century  or  so  to  make  it  effective  in  bringing  idle  town 
lots  and  farm  acres  into  productive  use;  so  difficult  is  it  to  choke  out  of 
men  the  purely  speculative  interest  in  land  ownership. 

Such  a  law  will  be  slow  to  get  on  the  tax  books  of  any  state  or  country 
of  the  western  world,  and  it  will  be  slower  still  in  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose— namely,  to  give  landless  men  a  chance  to  own  homes  to  live  in  and 
farms  t.o  cultivate.  But  we  might  as  well  begin  to  discuss  it  now  in 
North  Carolina. 

Fourth,  the  taxing  of  the  equities  and  nothing  but  the  equities  of  home 
and  farm  owners,  when  the  properties  are  occupied  or  operated  by  the 
owners  themselves.  As  it  is  now,  the  owners  of  five-to-twenty-year 
mortgages  amounting  to  $3000  or  less  are  exempt  from  taxation  in  North 
Carolina,  provided  these  mortgages  cover  money  loaned  to  buy  homes  and 
call  for  5  percent  interest  or  less.  If  we  can  exempt  the  owners  of  such 
mortgages,  surely  we  can  exempt  the  owners  of  such  homes  from  tax  on 
the  property  covered  by  these  mortgages. 
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The  manifest  purpose  of  these  constructive  suggestions  is  to  encourage 
the  increase  of  owned  homes,  farms,  and  productive  businesses  of  every  type, 
(1)  by  minimizing  the  tax  burdens  of  small  homeowners  and  small  farmers 
and  giving  them  a  decent  chance  to  hold  their  homes  and  farms,  (2)  by 
laying  a  penalty  on  the  owners  of  idle  lots  and  farms,  (3)  by  encouraging 
enterprise  with  lower  rates  on  real  estate  improvements  and  investments, 
and  (4)  by  penalizing  acquisitive  capital  of  the  miserly  type  and  reward- 
ing productive  capital  invested  in  active  enterprises  in  North  Carolina. 

Fifth,  a  State  Land  Settlement  Board,  charged  (1)  with  investigating 
the  California  plan  of  establishing  farm  colonies,  and  (2)  reporting  a 
feasible  plan  of  state-aid  to  capable  farm  tenants  in  North  Carolina. 
With  100,000  vacant  city  lots,  twenty-two  million  acres  of  idle  farm  land, 
and  one  million  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  landless,  homeless 
people,  town  and  country,  it  is  high  time  we  were  considering  proposed 
remedies  of  any  sort  whatsoever. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  HOME  AND  FARM  OWNERSHIP 

F.  A.  Grissette,  Caldwell  County 

So  far  in  the  club  studies  of  the  year,  we  have  been  considering  Ten- 
ancy, Town  and  Country,  (1)  the  bare  facts  of  its  extent  and  increase 
since  1880,  (2)  the  areas  of  excessive  farm  tenancy — namely  the  South 
and  the  Middle  West,  (3)  tenancy  in  town  and  city  centers,  (4)  tenancy  in 
mill  and  factory  centers,  (5)  tenancy  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Old  World  countries,  (6)  the  causes  producing  the  landless  estate  of  men, 
(7)  the  status  of  the  tenant  and  his  standards  of  living  in  North  Carolina. 
In  other  words  the  club  has  been  digging  out  the  bare  facts  of  farm  and 
home  tenancy  and  outlining  the  subject  as  a  preface  to  studies  centered 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  promoting  home  and  farm  ownership.  In 
brief  the  club  has  been  clearing  the  ground  for  a  consideration  of  con- 
structive measures,  based  (1)  on  self-help  and  the  personal  use  of  private 
agencies,  (2)  on  state  and  federal  aid,  and  (3)  on  such  state-aid  remedies 
in  North  Carolina  as  seem  possible  to  the  club. 

My  subject  concerns  the  Effects  of  Home  and  Farm  Ownership  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  Home  and  Farm  Tenancy  on  the  other,  (1)  on  person- 
ality, (2)  on  family  life,  (3)  on  labor  and  industry,  (4)  on  community 
life  and  enterprise,  (5)  on  the  church,  and  (6)  on  citizenship  and  the 
democratic  institutions  that  depend  on  citizenship. 

The  student  marked  up  to  make  this  particular  study  and  to  report 
on  it  at  this  session  of  the  club  is  ill  and  absent.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  I  was  suddenly  called  on  to  serve  as  a  proxy.  I  have  found  my  sub- 
ject to  be  a  large  order  and  also  that  I  had  a  minimum  opportunity  to 
treat  it  adequately  or  creditably.  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  hurry 
through  the  seminar  files  of  the  department  of  Eural  Social  Economics, 
and  to  rely  upon  the  help  of  Messrs.  Branson  and  Hobbs  in  the  preparation 
of  this  report. 

The  Meaning  of  Land  Ownership 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  home-ownership  in 
our  towns  and  of  farm  ownership  in  our  country  regions  is  fundamentally 
significant.  Property-ownership  of  any  sort  is  significant.  It  indicates 
property-owning  virtues  in  a  man — (1)  industry  or  the  willingness  to  toil 
steadily  and  persistently,  (2)  thrift  or  the  power  of  self-denial  coupled 
with  prudential  foresight,  (3)  sagacity  or  the  power  to  think  a  thing  clear 
through  to  the  end,  (4)  sobriety  or  clear-headedness  undisturbed  by  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  (5)  integrity  of  character  and  reputation  for  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  and  promptness  in  discharging  obligations  to  the  minute. 
All  these  are  qualities  that  build  civilization  in  a  man  or  a  nation. 

But  the  possession  of  landed  property  is  even  more  significant — so  sig- 
nificant that  in  every  land  and  country  history  is  recorded  in  terms  of  land 
tenures,  because  the  makers  of  history  have  been  the  owners  of  land.  The 
history  of  England  is  the  story  of  land  ownership.     The  status  of  Germany 
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today  is  the  status  determined  by  the  Junkers,  and  the  foundational  fact 
in  Eussia  and  the  Balkan  States  is  not  sovietism  or  communism  but  the 
breaking  up  of  the  great  estates  and  the  transfer  of  land  ownership  from 
the  few  to  the  many.  The  early  Anglo-Saxons  perfectly  expressed  the 
significance  of  land  ownership  in  the  proverbs,  The  land  is  the  man,  No 
land  no  man,  Who  owns  the  land  owns  the  man,  The  owners  of  land  are 
the  rulers  of  men,  The  makers  of  history  are  the  owners  of  land,  and  so  on. 

The  man  who  does  not  own  the  house  he  lives  in  or  the  farm  he  cul- 
tivates is  (1)  either  crippled  in  body  or  brain  by  heredity  and  thus  is 
born  an  underling,  or  (2)  he  lacks  the  home-owning  virtues  and  cannot 
develop  them,  or  (3)  he  is  the  victim  of  unforeseen  events — illness,  death 
in  the  family,  fire,  floods,  storms  and  the  like — and  cannot  recover  his  grip 
on  himself  or  his  surroundings  under  modern  conditions,  or  (4)  if  heredity, 
personal  qualities,  and  the  chances  of  life  be  in  his  favor,  he  finds  it 
impossible  or  unwise  to  acquire  land  because  farm  land  prices  are  so  high 
that  no  profits  can  be  wrung  out  of  farm  products,  or  town-lot  prices  are 
so  high  and  building  construction  so  expensive  that  it  is  cheaper  to  rent 
than  to  own  a  home.  In  any  event  the  landless  man  runs  the  risk  of  being 
subdued  by  the  conditions  that  envelop  him;  of  having  his  nature  dyed, 
like  the  weaver's  hand,  by  the  social  medium  he  lives  in  and  works  in. 
Once  resigned  to  the  lot  of  a  tenant  under  modern  conditions,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  always  be  a  tenant,  and  what  is  worse,  that  his  children, 
and  children 's  children  will  be  tenants  to  the  remotest  generation. 

The  land  owner,  and  especially  the  man  who  acquires  landed  property 
by  his  own  industry  and  sagacity,  is  apt  to  be  a  sturdy,  robust,  upstand- 
ing, self-respecting  member  of  society;  he  is  usually  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  community  and  identified  with  its  fortunes;  he  has  a  chance  to  feel 
a  proprietary  interest  in  community  institutions  and  enterprises;  he  de- 
velops an  assurance  that  he  belongs  to  the  class  out  of  which  county  com- 
missioners, city  aldermen,  mayors,  legislators,  congressmen,  and  governors 
are  chosen ;  he  is  apt  to  have  an  active  interest  in  law  and  order  and  to 
stand  on  the  right  side  of  moral,  industrial  and  political  issues.  Home 
and  farm  ownership  develops  a  proper  self-respect  in  men,  steadies  their 
judgment  in  business  matters,  and  in  moral  and  political  issues,  and  makes 
of  them  a  bulwark  of  defense  for  the  community  or  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  It  was  the  well-nigh  universal  ownership  of  homes  and  farms, 
businesses  and  bonds  that  put  iron  into  the  soul  of  Foch's  armies  at  the 
front.     They  were  fighting  in  defense  of  what  was  their  very  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  apt  to  be  true  of  a  community,  a  common- 
wealth, or  a  country  where  tenancy  is  the  rule  and  land  ownership  the 
exception?  In  North  Carolina,  say,  where  one  of  every  three  white  farmers, 
two  of  every  three  negro  farmers,  from  two  to  three  of  every  five  city 
dwellers,  and  from  eight  to  nine  of  every  ten  factory  wage-earners  live 
in  other  people's  houses  or  cultivate  other  people's  land — all  told  1,380,000 
people,   or   more   than  half   of   our   entire  population?     Or  in  the  United 
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States,  where  already  fifty-four  million  people  are  landless  and  homeless — 
where  at  least  five  million  of  them  are  houseless,  or  herded  in  slum  quarters 
in  city  centers? 

As  for  farm  tenants,  their  estate  in  life  is  well  described  by  Prof.  S.  H. 
Hobbs,  Jr.  Says  he :  "  Farm  tenants,  because  they  have  no  stake  in  the 
land,  have  small  chance  to  develop  abiding  interest  in  community  life. 
They  are  strangers,  pilgrims,  sojourners  in  the  land.  They  are  usually 
discontented  and  forever  on  the  move.  And  they  cannot  be  blamed  for 
their  discontent.  They  are  forever  seeking  to  better  their  condition  by 
adventuring  into  new  fields.  This  of  course  spells  disaster  for  schools, 
school  attendance,  school  consolidation,  and  churches  in  town  and  country 
areas  alike.  It  delays  the  development  of  good  roads.  It  cripples  public 
health  work.  It  multiplies  the  problems  of  law  and  order.  It  hinders 
community  organization  and  community  enterprise  in  behalf  of  progress 
and  prosperity,  welfare  and  well-being.  It  spells  disaster  for  cooperative 
marketing  associations.  A  landless,  homeless,  wandering  tenant  popula- 
tion cannot  become  prosperous  cooperative  machines.  Cooperation  is  rooted 
in  land  ownership,  and  a  farm  civilization  rooted  in  short-term  tenancy 
can  hardly  succeed  with  cooperative  enterprises.  In  order  to  succeed  a 
cooperative  enterprise  must  have  a  stable  membership. ' ' 

A  tenant  community  is  usually  a  poverty-stricken  community — espe- 
cially in  territories  where  cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown.  Even  if  tenants 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  in  good  years,  they  rarely  ever  accumulate 
property — so,  because  they  have  had  the  very  poorest  chance  to  learn  even 
the  first  principles  of  economy.  They  seem  to  know  or  to  care  little  about 
live-at-home  farming.  They  are  restless  and  like  Poor  Joe  they  are  for- 
ever moving  on.  Three  moves  are  worse  than  a  fire,  but  farm  tenants 
rarely  ever  stop  to  think  of  it.  In  a  community  of  excessive  tenancy  you 
are  sure  to  find  lodges,  churches,  and  social  organizations  of  every  sort 
weak  or  lacking  altogether.  In  the  main  where  the  per  cent,  of  farm  ten- 
ancy is  least,  we  find  fraternal  organizations  most  numerous  and  most 
actively  useful.  A  rural  community  in  a  cotton  or  tobacco  county  in  North 
Carolina,  where  from  two-thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the  farmers  white  and 
black  are  croppers,  as  in  Edgecombe  or  Scotland  counties,  offers  a  startling 
contrast  to  a  rural  community  in  Denmark  where  more  than  nine  of  every 
ten  farmers  are  land  owners.  The  Danish  farmer  is  a  home-owning  farmer. 
He  has  his  legs  under  his  own  table,  as  the  phrase  goes  in  Denmark.  On 
an  average  he  belongs  to  eight  different  cooperative  associations  for  finan- 
cing and  marketing  his  crops  and  buying  his  farm  supplies — a  creamery, 
or  a  cheese,  or  a  ham  and  bacon,  or  a  poultry  cooperative,  a  credit  union 
cooperative,  various  buying  cooperatives — cooperatives  for  every  detail  of 
farming.  Danish  farmers  can  cooperate  because  they  are  land  owners, 
and  therefore  settled  members  of  the  community  with  capital  thriftily  ac- 
cumulated. They  can  enter  into  joint  business  contracts  because  they  are 
stable  members  of  the  community  and  they  can  therefore  establish  stable 
businesses  based  on  stable  community  life.  As  a  result  nobody  is  ex- 
tremely rich  or  extremely  poor  in  Denmark.     The  wealth  of  this  farm  state 
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is  distributed  as  nearly  equally  as  in  any  other  country  on  the  globe;  but 
also  man  for  man  it  is  the  richest  country  on  earth  today.  Danish  bank 
account  savings,  for  instance,  average  $160  per  inhabitant,  against  $45  in 
North  Carolina.  There  is  no  illiteracy  in  Denmark,  or  practically  none — 
the  rate  is  less  than  two  illiterates  per  thousand  inhabitants  against  a 
native  white  illiteracy  rate  of  twenty  per  thousand  in  the  United  States 
and  eighty-two  in  North  Carolina.  The  Danish  farmer  is  the  best  read 
man  in  Europe.  It  is  commonly  said  that  he  would  rather  do  without  his 
breakfast  than  his  morning  newspaper.  He  is  contented,  lives  well,  pushes 
his  business  hard,  thinks  its  problems  through  from  his  farm  to  the  table 
of  the  consumer,  owns  all  the  agencies  of  distribution  and  reaps  nearly 
every  cent  of  the  profit.  He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  politics  and  if  farm- 
ing needs  protective  legislation  he  journeys  to  the  capital  and  gets  it  as 
a  law  maker.  The  farmers  are  largely  in  the  majority  in  the  parliament 
and  in  the  cabinet  of  his  country.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Denmark  is  a  farm-owning  civilization,  in  which  tenants  and  casual  farm 
laborers  are  so  few  as  to  be  negligible.  None  of  the  advantages  of  Den- 
mark can  be  won  in  any  state  or  country,  on  any  basis  of  safety  for 
either  business  or  politics,  if  the  masses  are  landless  and  homeless,  restless, 
roving,  and  unidentified  with  community  life,  unconcerned  and  irre- 
sponsible in  attitude  toward  the  problems  of  law  and  order,  progress  and 
prosperity,  welfare  and  well-being.  Civilization  for  a  man  or  a  nation,  as 
Professor  Branson  is  fond  of  saying,  is  rooted  and  gimmded  in  the  home- 
owning,  home-loving,  home-defending  instincts. 

Land  Ownership  and  Personality 

So  much  for  the  significance  of  home  and  farm  ownership  in  general. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  particular  effects  of  land-ownership  on  personality. 

Owning  a  home,  living  under  one's  own  roof -tree,  is  in  itself  a  dis- 
tinction in  city  life  in  modern  times.  In  Greensboro  where  home  owners 
are  relatively  most  numerous  in  North  Carolina  cities,  the  home-owner  is 
only  one  out  of  every  three  inhabitants,  in  Wilmington  and  Winston-Salem 
he  is  only  one  out  of  every  four.  Being  a  freeholder  alone  marks  him  as 
a  man  of  consequence.  He  may  hold  up  his  head  in  pride  and  look  his 
fellow  man  in  the  face  as  a  democratic  equal.  Hs  is  a  man  to  be  con- 
sidered and  reckoned  with  in  community  life.  The  merchant  wants  his 
trade  and  the  banker  his  deposits.  He  it  is  that  supports  the  town  as  a 
taxpayer,  and  the  church  as  a  contributor — or  so  it  is  as  a  rule.  His 
opinions  and  wishes  must  be  solicited  and  his  attitudes  considered.  He 
may  hold  himself  erect,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  ability  he  may 
enjoy  the  refinements  of  life.  He  is  the  foundation  stone  of  business  life, 
and  church  life  and  political  life;  the  home-owner  is  the  hope  of  democ- 
racy. So  he  is  in  town  life,  so  he  is  in  country  life,  and  he  is  all  the  time 
and  everywhere  reminded  of  his  social  status.  The  result  is  a  sturdy, 
robust,  personality.  No  weakling  can  win  a  home  or  a  farm  by  his  own 
effort,  or  long  retain  it  either,  if  perchance  it  is  passed  on  to  him  by 
inheritance. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  home-ownership  by  wage-earners,  salaried 
people,  casual  laborers,  in  town  and  city  centers  produces  or  tends  to 
produce  a  careless,  restless,  reckless,  thriftless,  irresponsible,  happy-go- 
lucky  population  with  a  minimum  of  personal  property,  commonly  with  no 
property  at  all,  and  no  incentive  to  lay  by  anything  for  a  rainy  day.  As 
a  result,  the  characteristic  pleasures  of  city  populations  in  all  countries 
and  all  ages  have  been  flashy  and  cheap  and  gross.  The  bread  and  circuses 
of  the  days  of  the  Caesars  are  matched  by  the  cakes  and  movies  and  prize 
fights  of  today.  Given  these,  our  city  mobs  are  harmless  as  kittens;  but 
if  there  be  any  lack  of  them  the  growl  of  the  populace  terrorizes  statesmen 
and  rejoices  the  heart  of  the  bolshevist  who  knows  that  a  fit  time  is  at 
hand  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  anarchy.  Such  in  the  main  is  the  social- 
economic  status  of  thirty-five  of  the  fifty  million  town  and  city  dwellers 
in  the  United  States.  Why  should  they  be  conservative  when  they  have 
little  or  nothing  to  conserve?  With  little  or  no  property  at  risk  why 
should  they  not  listen  to  any  kind  of  fantastic  radicalism?  Why  should 
they  be  concerned  in  preserving  the  established  order  when  they  have  no 
propriety  interest  in  it?  But  for  the  saving  salt  of  a  dependent  middle 
class,  whose  existence  depends  on  subserviency,  American  cities  would  today 
be  hot  beds  of  socialism,  as  in  England  and  Belgium.  So  much  for  ten- 
ancy personality  and  its  dominancy  in  city  areas.  John  Smith  the  city 
tenant  is  even  more  important  than  John  Smith  the  country  tenant — if  for 
no  other  reason,  because  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  of  him,  and 
he  is  herded  in  compact  masses  in  small  areas  where  restless  discontent  in 
hard  times  spreads  by  contagion  like  smallpox.  The  country  tenant  is 
less  numerous  and  less  dangerous.  He  lives  in  social  insulation.  He  is 
improvident,  poverty-stricken,  and  illiterate — at  least,  he  is  so  in  the 
South  as  a  rule.  He  is  wasteful  and  destructive.  Soils,  farm  buildings, 
farm  animals,  tools,  and  implements  fall  into  ruin  in  his  hands.  He 
raises  little  food,  and  his  money  goes  for  bread  and  meat,  clothes,  patent 
medicines,  Fords,  snuff,  tobacco,  hooch,  and  gross,  coarse  pleasures.  He  is 
his  own  worst  enemy.  Society  little  regards  him  and  passes  him  by  in 
innocent  unconcern.  Or  so  it  is  in  the  South.  In  the  far  west  it  is  a 
different  story.  There  the  landless,  homeless  farm  tenants  and  day  labor- 
ers are  not  illiterate.  They  are  highly  sophisticated.  Many  of  them  are 
high  school  and  college  graduates.  They  appear  in  large  numbers  in  the 
summer  schools.  Prof.  Branson  reports  three  Blanket  Stiffs,  as  they  call 
themselves,  in  his  classes  in  California  during  the  last  summer  and  he 
had  his  hands  full  to  head  off  their  I.  W.  W.  doctrines.  His  conclusion 
is  that  personality  without  a  property  basis  is  equal  to  any  fantastic 
creed  and  deed;  that  the  sole  hope  of  democracy  is  to  root  it  in  the  owner- 
ship of  homes  and  farms,  in  business  enterprises  owned  and  operated  by 
proprietors,  in  bank  account  savings,  building  and  loan  shares,  and  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  Let  a  man  have  something  to  safeguard,  a  home  at 
risk,  a  business  to  engineer,  a  solvent  credit  to  watch,  if  you  would  have 
him  prudent,  sanely  poised  and  safe  in  his  attitudes  and  impulses.  The 
day  is  already  at  hand  in  America — the  day  that  Macaulay  foresaw  in  1837 
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— when  the  debt-owers  outnumber  the  debt-owners,  the  have-nots  the  haves, 
the  half  hungry  the  well  filled.  The  laggards  in  life's  race  have  ballots 
in  their  hands  in  these  United  States,  and  ballots  more  than  once  in  our 
history — even  in  the  history-  of  North  Carolina — have  given  place  to 
bullets. 

Home-Ownership  and  the  Family 

The  man  who  lives  in  his  own  home  has  a  better  chance  thau  a  renter 
to  rear  a  family  in  safety,  to  choose  his  own  neighborhood  and  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  children,  to  hold  them  together  in  the  pride  of  social  posi- 
tion, to  keep  them  busy  with  caretaking  tasks  on  the  home  place,  to  knit 
together  the  ties  of  family  relationship.  The  home  he  has  won  is  an  evi- 
dence of  his  personal  worth,  but  even  more  it  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
his  devotion  to  a  wife,  and  the  children  of  his  bosom.  Keeping  the  home 
place  painted,  repaired,  comfortably  furnished,  trim  and  attractive,  is  a 
common  family  task  that  appeals  to  family  industry  and  pride. 

But  when  a  man  lives  in  a  rented  home  in  a  doubtful  or  dangerous 
neighborhood — the  best,  sometimes  the  only  place  he  can  secure — the  loss 
of  family  self-respect  becomes  quickly  evident  in  the  bedraggled  appear- 
ance of  the  property — the  lack  of  paint,  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and 
trash,  window-panes  replaced  with  paper  or  stuffed  with  rags,  fences  down, 
gates  and  doors  hanging  on  one  hinge,  and  so  on.  The  consequences  seem 
to  be  unavoidable.  Many  presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been  born 
poor,  but  not  one  of  them  was  ever  born  in  the  home  of  a  renter  or  tenant. 
They  have  all  sprung  out  of  the  loins  of  home-owners  of  high  degree  or 
low,  but  home-owners  on  some  level  of  life.  And  no  more  do  the  preachers 
come  out  of  farm  tenant  homes.  Five  sixths  of  all  the  preachers  of  the 
largest  denomination  in  North  Carolina  have  come  out  of  country  homes, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  born  in  a  farm  tenant  home.  Such  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  research  student  of  the  University  here  who  spent  three  years 
investigating  this  field.  The  farm  tenant's  home  in  the  South  is  not  a 
seed  bed  of  success  for  the  children  in  any  line  of  life.  The  home  of  the 
city  tenant  or  renter  is  oftentimes  on  a  much  higher  level  of  integrity 
and  culture.  But  the  man  who  rears  a  family  under  his  own  roof -tree  is 
the  man  whose  sons  and  daughters  are  introduced  to  life  on  its  best  terms, 
and  ushered  into  the  work  of  the  world  with  the  largest  chances  of  success. 

Home-Ownership  and  Industry 

In  the  third  place,  we  may  ask,  What  effect  does  tenancy  have  upon 
industry?  As  we  might  expect,  excessive  tenancy  is  detrimental  to  in- 
dustry. The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  working  during  one  summer  vaca- 
tion in  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Eubber  Company.  This 
mammoth  concern  employs  30,000  men  and  women.  They  have  bought  a 
large  plot  of  land  adjacent  to  the  factories  and  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  building  nice  houses  for  their  employees.  The  head  of  a  family 
cannot  get  a  job  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Eubber  Company  until  he 
buys  his  home — unless  he  lives  in  Akron  and  already  owns  his  home.     They 
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give  him  every  possible  inducement  to  own  his  home.  He  pays  for  it  out 
of  his  pay  envelope  just  as  he  would  pay  rent.  The  result  is  that  the 
workmen  are  contented  and  make  good  employees.  They  work  well,  and 
a  strike  there  is  an  unheard  of  thing.  In  the  same  town  the  Goodrich  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  provides  no  homes  for  its  employees.  They  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  help,  and  are  almost  constantly  having  some  labor 
trouble.  Many  or  most  of  the  mill  people  in  North  Carolina  do  not  own 
their  homes,  but  the  ownership  of  homes  by  mill  operatives  would,  in  my 
opinion,  decrease  the  labor  turnover  and  the  expense  and  waste  of  it; 
would  contribute  to  contentedness  and  reduce  the  danger  of  strikes ;  would 
promote  the  steadiness  and  poise  of  mind  that  brings  people  together  in 
bargains  made  in  the  full  freedom  of  contract.  When  wage  earners  no 
longer  own  the  tools  of  their  craft,  or  the  houses  they  live  in,  and  when 
even  they  put  aside  all  desire  for  home-ownership,  then  the  problems  of 
democracy  will  pass  beyond  all  peaceful  solution. 

Tenancy  and  Illiteracy 

But  what  are  the  effects  upon  education?  Tenancy  breeds  illiteracy 
and  illiteracy  breeds  tenancy.  That  just  about  properly  describes  the 
situation.  Tenants  don't  go  to  school.  They  don't  have  taste  or  time  or 
inclination  for  schools  and  education.  A  friend  of  mine  recently  spent 
the  night  with  a  Nash  county  farmer.  He  was  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  in  his  community,  but  he  was  a  renter.  In  the  family 
were  two  small  children  and  a  young  lady  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
mother  was  dead.  There  was  a  school  house  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
house.  At  breakfast  my  friend  in  an  effort  to  start  a  conversation  with 
her  (he  admits  that  she  was  by  no  means  unattractive)  said:  "Miss  A., 
I  imagine  you  teach  in  the  school  here,  do  you  not?"  The  young  woman 
blushing  with  shame  replied :  ' '  No,  I  have  not  yet  completed  the  course 
in  that  school.  I  only  wish  I  could  teach.  I  don't  go  any  more,  because 
I  am  so  old  and  so  far  behind  in  my  work  that  I  am  ashamed  to  go." 
That  family  is  typical  of  Southern  tenancy  on  its  higher  levels. 

Almost  invariably  the  county  or  state  or  nation  that  has  excessive 
tenancy  also  has  excessive  illiteracy.  Edgecombe  and  Scotland  counties 
are  among  the  leaders  of  the  state  in  both  illiteracy  and  tenancy.  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  lead  the  country  in  both 
illiteracy  and  tenancy.  Denmark  illustrates  the  reverse  of  this  statement. 
There  only  two  out  of  every  thousand  are  illiterate.  In  North  Carolina 
there  are  eighty-two  white  illiterates  in  every  thousand  of  population.  Den- 
mark with  a  population  almost  exactly  that  of  North  Carolina  has  28 
agricultural  colleges.  In  size  it  is  only  about  as  large  as  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  section  of  North  Carolina.  Denmark,  the  land  of  home-owning 
farmers,  is  far  ahead  of  us  in  school  buildings,  school  attendance,  length 
of  school  term,  school  equipment,  and  in  the  salary  and  qualifications  of 
teachers. 
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Tenancy  and  the  Church 

What  is  the  effect  of  tenancy  upon  the  church  1  I  don 't  know  whether 
or  not  you  ever  thought  about  tenancy  having  any  effect  upon  the  church, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  does  have  a  very  important  effect.  The  people 
who  own  their  homes  attend  church  more  than  the  tenants  do.  Does 
tenancy  have  any  effect  upon  the  interest  taken  in  and  the  progress  of  the 
church?  Rather  than  any  personal  opinion  about  the  matter,  let  us  look  at 
the  facts.  In  twenty-one  counties  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  section  of 
this  state  there  is  a  larger  per  cent  of  tenancy  than  in  any  other  section. 
In  these  twenty-one  counties  containing  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
area  of  the  state  there  are  171,427  people  over  ten  years  of  age  who  are 
not  on  the  rolls  of  any  church  whatsoever.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  non-church  membership  of  the  state  is  in  one-fifth  of  its  area.  Vance 
county  is  the  twentieth  county  in  tenancy  ratio,  and  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  Vance  county  do  not  belong  to  any  church.  Edgecombe 
has  next  to  the  largest  per  cent  of  tenancy  in  the  state  and  also  it  has 
the  largest  per  cent  of  non-church  membership.  Seventy-seven  per  cent 
of  her  people  do  not  belong  to  any  church  of  any  name  or  sect  or  sort. 
In  the  eight  counties  of  North  Carolina  where  farm  tenancy  is  highest 
more  than  half  the  people  ten  years  of  age  and  over  do  not  belong  to 
any  church. 

But  let  us  look  at  other  states.  In  Kansas  nearly  forty  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  are  tenants,  and  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
belong  to  no  church.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  who  attend 
church  in  Kansas  go  only  one  Sunday  of  every  ten,  and  only  twenty-six 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  rated  as  regular  attendants  at  church. 
Missouri  makes  a  better  showing.  Only  fourteen  per  cent  of  her  farmers 
are  tenants,  and  nearly  half  of  her  people  are  church  attendants.  The 
whole  situation  summed  up  amounts  to  this :  Field  surveys  show  that  right 
around  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  people  who  own  their  homes  and  farms 
attend  church  regularly,  while  only  thirty-three  per  cent  of  those  who  do 
not  own  their  homes  attend.  The  higher  the  ratios  of  home  ownership, 
the  higher  the  ratios  of  church  membership  and  church  attendance;  the 
higher  the  ratios  of  tenancy  the  lower  the  "ratios  of  church  membership 
and  attendance. 

It  is  only  natural  for  tenants  to  stay  away  from  church.  They  take 
little  interest  in  churches  because  they  have  little  money  with  which  to 
support  churches.  Where  we  can't  pay  we  don't  go,  is  the  way  a  tenant 
puts  it.  The  South  over,  half  of  our  farm  tenants  move  every  year. 
Therefore  there  is  little  inducement  for  them  to  get  the  church  letter  out 
of  the  tray  of  the  trunk — that  is  if  they  ever  belonged  to  any  church  at 
all — and  to  join  the  church  in  the  new  community.  Before  they  become 
acquainted  they  are  ready  to  pack  up  and  move  again.  Here  in  a  word 
is  the  explanation  of  the  churchless  tenant  farmer  and  the  dead  or  dying 
churches  in  areas  of  excessive  white  tenancy. 

In  this  connection  the  results  of  a  survey  of  church  conditions  in  Gibson 
county,  Tennessee,  are  interesting  and  enlightening.     The  survey  was  made 
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by  the  church  and  country  life  department  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  Gibson  county  is  a  typical  cotton  county  in 
west  Tennessee.  Its  percentage  of  tenant  farmers  is  not  quite  as  large 
as  the  average  for  North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  farming  as  a  main  in- 
dustry it  has  twenty- two  cotton  gins,  sixteen  saw  mills,  one  large  box 
factory,  one  cotton  mill,  one  cotton  seed  mill,  and  ten  other  manufacturing 
plants;  and  three  railroads  serve  the  county.  It  is  as  you  see  a  typical 
southern  cotton  county,  and  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  conditions  there 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  South. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  white  churches  in  the  county. 
Eighty-two  of  these  are  located  out  in  the  open  country.  Of  these  eighty- 
two  country  churches  only  twenty-eight  or  thirty-four  per  cent  are  grow- 
ing, while  the  other  fifty-four  are  either  stationary,  or  losing  ground,  or 
dying,  or  dead.  On  an  average  there  is  a  church  for  every  4.8  square  miles 
of  territoiy.  Anyone  can  see  that  it  is  a  sadly  over-churched  area.  Too 
many  little  country  churches  are  just  as  absurd  as  too  many  little  one-room 
school  houses.  Both  are  failing  to  function  properly.  Only  45  per  cent 
of  the  men  between  20  and  30  years  old  are  members  of  the  church  and 
only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  women  of  that  age.  More  than 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  preaching  is  of  the  once-a-month  variety. 
Only  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county  belongs 
to  the  church.  Only  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  churches  had  any  Sunday 
school  and  in  many  of  these  the  Sunday  schools  were  conducted  for  only 
six  months  of  the  years.  Only  twelve  per  cent  of  the  people  are  enrolled 
in  the  country  Sunday  schools  and  only  sixty  per  cent  of  those  enrolled 
attend.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  South  the  negroes  belong  to  churches 
and  go  to  church  much  better  than  the  white  people  do.  The  value  of 
the  property  of  the  average  country  church  is  only  $1,092.  Only  two 
of  the  eighty-two  country  churches  are  served  by  resident  ministers.  These 
two  churches  have  preaching  twice  a  month  and  the  others  only  once  a 
month  or  irregularly  upon  occasion. 

We  are  rehearsing  these  facts  in  order  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the 
country  church  in  the  farm  tenant  community,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  tenancy  is  a  church  problem.  If  the  country  church  does  not  destroy 
farm  tenancy,  then  farm  tenancy  will  destroy  the  country  church.  The 
country  church  must  in  self-defense  get  busy  with  this  problem  of  home 
and  farm  ownership.  It  seems  to  me  that,  some  of  them  have  got  to  con- 
solidate. There  are  too  many  that  cannot  support  themselves.  In  Gib- 
son county  there  are  two  within  sight  of  each  other  and  both  of  them 
poorer  than  Job 's  turkey.  These  churches  will  tell  you  that  their  aim  is 
the  salvation  of  souls,  but  all  the  argument  in  the  world  would  not  con- 
vince them  that  two  churches  working  jointly  toward  a  common  end 
would  have  more  success  than  if  they  held  apart  in  denominational  rivalry. 
Church  consolidation  is  necessary  if  country  churches  are  ever  to  have 
money  enough  for  a  resident  minister  on  full  salary  in  a  comfortable 
church  home.  The  lack  of  such  salaries  and  such  homes  explains  why 
country   preachers,   like   country    doctors,    are   fleeing    out   of   the   country 
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regions.  Three  hours  a  month  is  about  the  maximum  of  service  a  country 
minister  gives  for  the  money  he  receives,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
wedding  or  funeral.  The  country  church  needs  to  be  the  center  of  com- 
munity life,  where  the  farmers  come  together  to  work  out  their  problems, 
and  the  preacher  might  well  be  the  leader  of  the  meeting;  where  the 
country7  women  can  bring  their  community  clubs  with  the  parson 's  wife 
directing  things.  Children  in  their  youth  want  to  play  not  because  the 
devil  is  in  them,  but  because  it  is  natural.  Let  them  gather  at  the  church 
for  games,  the  preacher 's  children  along  with  the  rest  of  them.  The 
preacher  need  not  be  a  farmer,  but  he  must  understand  farming,  have  a 
keen  sympathy  for  farming  and  a  ready  mind  to  help  them  solve  their 
problems.  He  must  encourage  the  ownership  of  farms  and  lead  tenants 
out  of  tenancy.  The  Bible  talks  about  flocks  and  herds,  shepherds  and 
husbandmen,  sowing  and  reaping,  barns  and  granaries;  and  great  spiritual 
truths  were  illustrated  by  these  practical  things  of  every  day  life.  And 
so  today  country  preachers  must  talk  about  cooperative  marketing,  credit 
unions,  public  health,  and  the  like. 

America  is  today  confronted  with  the  great  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  can  socialize,  civilize  or  Christianize  a  landless,  homeless  people. 
Can  democracy  survive  if  land  ownership  by  the  few  and  land  orphanage 
for  the  many  be  the  rule  and  way  of  life? 
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FARM  TENANTRY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Josiah  W.  Bailey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Commonwealth  of  North  Carolina  has  made  amazing  industrial 
progress  within  twenty-five  years.  Hundreds  of  cotton  factories,  furniture 
factories,  knitting  mills,  and  other  industrial  enterprises,  together  with 
the  transmission  of  water  power,  have  transformed  the  commonwealth 
from  one  that  was  classified  as  almost  wholly  a  rural  commonwealth  into 
one  that  stands  among  the  first  fifteen  of  American  industrial  common- 
wealths. We  have  developed  our  water  powers  to  a  degree  beyond  the  most 
daring  dreams  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Altogether  we  are  safe  in  say- 
ing that  no  state  since  1900  has  achieved  such  industrial  progress  as  has 
North  Carolina;  and  no  Southern  state  since  the  Civil  war  has  made  such 
industrial  progress  as  has  North  Carolina.  Less  than  half  our  population 
now  lives  on  farms.  A  generation  ago  eighty  per  cent  of  it  was  agricul- 
tural. Our  gross  income  from  agriculture  is  $260,000,000  per  year,  from 
manufacturing  $960,000,000. 

This  industrial  progress  has  been  attended  by  rapidly  improving  ma- 
terial conditions.  Cities  have  grown  up,  towns  have  multiplied,  private 
fortunes  have  become  more  frequent,  the  general  commercial  income  of 
the  people  has  been  greatly  increased;  newspaper  making,  for  example,  has 
become  a  prosperous  business,  whereas  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  paying  newspaper  business  in  the  state;  and,  as  a  whole,  our 
prosperity  has  been  such  that  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  North 
Carolina  is  a  rich  state — a  state  of  rich  people. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Amazing  and  gratifying  as 
has  been  our  industrial  progress,  we  must  confront  the  fact  that  half  our 
population  live  on  farms  and  by  means  of  farming,  and  that  half  of  our 
population  has  enjoyed  no  such  prosperity  as  has  been  shared  by  those 
who  have  engaged  in  this  great  industrial  development.  The  average  in- 
come per  farm  worker  is  only  $S00;  the  average  wealth  per  farm  worker 
is  less  than  $700.  If  it  be  granted  that  North  Carolina  has  suddenly 
become  a  state  of  well-to-do  industrial  operators  and  workers,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  state  remains  one  in  which  that  half  of  her  population 
engaged  in  farming  is  poor — very  poor. 

The  problem  of  North  Carolina  is  to  bring  up  her  lines  of  agricultural 
workers — to  put  them  on  a  level  with  her  industrial  workers.  Let  it.  be 
granted  that  we  have  had  and  yet  have  too  large  a  proportion  of  farmers 
and  farm-workers;  let  it  be  granted  that  the  immediate  future  holds  the 
promise  that  our  industrial  development  will  absorb  yet  other  thousands  of 
our  farm  population — and  for  the  good  of  all  concerned;  let  us  say,  for 
example,  that  a  well-balanced  commonwealth  should  have  only  one  farm- 
worker for  each  four  of  other  than  farm  population — and  that  we  are 
destined  to  come  into  this  ratio  within  thirty  years ;  we  still  must  recog- 
nize that  special  attention  is  now  due  in  the  direction  of  agricultural 
relief  and  development.    For  agriculture  is  fundamental.   It  is  indispensable. 

With  a  view  to  this,  I  have  come  to  make  some  suggestions. 
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Our  primary  agricultural  difficulty  in  North  Carolina  lias  been  the 
tenant  system,  this  system  being  very  largely  of  the  cropper  (or  share) 
character.  Land-owners  let  out  their  land  to  tenants  who  pay,  in  lieu  of 
fixed  rent,  one-fourth,  one-third  or  one-half  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the 
crop  for  the  year.  This  crop  must  be  either  cotton  or  tobacco — since 
either  of  these  may  be  readily  reduced  to  money  or  may  be  safely  stored 
for  a  season. 

This  system  was  set  up  in  1865  to  take  the  place  of  the  slave  system. 
It  was  intended  for  the  newly  freed  negroes,  and  doubtless  was  the  best 
temporary  substitute  available.  But  today  we  have  more  white  than  negro 
tenants.  In  round  figures  we  have  53,000  negro  tenants  and  63.000  white 
tenants.  About  half  our  farms  are  run  upon  the  tenant  system.  The 
census  tables  show  that  the  system  has  been  extending  since  1880 — and 
this  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  absorption  of  white  tenants  by  our 
industrial  development. 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  this  system  is  ruinous.  Very  rarely 
does  one  find  a  prosperous  tenant.  The  census  shows  that  300,000  of  them 
(including  their  families)  move  every  year — move  because  they  have  failed. 
They  live  on  credit — advancements  by  the  landlord  or  the  time-merchant. 
Very  rarely  do  tenants  become  able  to  purchase  land.  They  do  well  to 
live  upon  their  labors.  They  pay  out  in  December  and  go  back  into  debt 
in  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  essential  terms  of  the  cropper  contract  demand 
the  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco;  and  since  advancements  (or  credit) 
depend  upon  the  crop,  the  tendency  is  always  in  the  direction  of  unbalanced 
farming,  i.  e.,  overproduction  of  money  crops,  underproduction  of  food 
crops. 

Our  immediate  task  is  to  rescue  this  tenant  class.  It  will  never  do  to 
say  that  they  and  their  children  are  destined  always  to  be  what  they  are. 
They  are  what  they  are  because  they  are  in  such  poverty.  In  their  veins 
flows  the  same  blood  that  flows  in  yours  and  mine.  In  their  loins  are  off- 
spring that  under  proper  conditions  will  furnish  the  state  with  statesmen 
and  industrial  leaders.  Our  business- — our  chief  business — is  to  make  the 
most  of  men  and  women  and  children  wherever  we  find  them.  Poverty  is 
their  great  enemy,  abject  poverty.  Ill-fed  and  uncared  for,  hopeless  of 
progress,  our  new  and  magnificent  free-school  system  can  do  but  little 
for  their  children.  We  must  not  consign  them  to  their  fate.  We  must  not 
abandon  them.  They  are  part  of  the  commonwealth.  They  are  part  of  us. 
They  have  a  divine  right  to  a  fair  chance.  And  we  are  divinely  obligated 
to  give  it  to  them. 

Moreover,  the  state,  no  matter  what  degree  of  industrial  progress  it 
shall  achieve,  can  never  be  proud  of  that  progress  so  long  as  so  consider- 
able a  proportion  of  her  population  languishes  in  such  a  condition. 

And,  further,  upon  economic  grounds :  Our  agriculture  must  always 
be  ill-balanced  so  long  as  by  the  very  terms  of  land-tenure  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  the  farming  population  must  overproduce  the  money  crops  of 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Thereby  the  land-owning  farmers  who  produce  cotton 
and  tobacco  are  made  to  suffer  from  overproduction  of  these  crops.  And 
thereby  the  state  tends  to  import  food,  hay  and  grain  in  undue  measure. 
Aud,  above  all,  the  general  consequence  is  a  large  section  of  the  population 
in  a  hopeless  condition  of  poverty  themselves  and  their  children  ill-nour- 
ished, practically  dependent  and  homeless. 

I  hold  out  the  hope  that,  our  industrial  development  will  rescue  thou- 
sands more  of  these  white  tenants.  But  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it 
will  not  meet  the  situation.  Moreover  we  must  not  solve  our  problem  by 
indulging  the  hope  that  our  agricultural  life  will  be  reduced  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.  North  Carolina  must  be  a  well-balanced  commonwealth — 
neither  industrial  nor  agricultural,  but  both. 

Manifestly,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  cropper  system.  It  is  a  failure.  It 
is  a  source  of  retrogression. 

Manifestly  we  must  take  steps  to  encourage  independent  land-ownership. 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  University  News  Letter,  and  a  follower  of  the 
work  of  the  North  Carolina  Club.  I  get  a  large  measure  of  my  information 
from  your  publications,  and  I  very  greatly  appreciate  your  work.  I  have 
been  powerfully  impressed  with  your  disclosures  of  data  as  to  the  condition 
of  our  farmers,  and  not  less  by  information  as  to  the  success  of  measures 
to  encourage  land-ownership  in  New  Zealand  and  Denmark — one  a  new 
land,  the  other  an  old  land.  I  have  wondered  if  we  might  not  with  success 
attempt  something  of  the  sort  with  the  white  tenants  of  North  Carolina. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  upon  a  conservative  scale  under 
the  auspices  of  the  state.  Say,  for  example,  put  a  few  of  the  more  thrifty 
younger  type  of  white  tenant  farmers  in  possession  of  small  tracts  of  land, 
give  them  time  to  pay  out,  give  them  credit,  to  start  on,  lead  them  along 
the  lines  of  a  balanced  agriculture,  in  which  food  production  comes  first, 
and  bid  them  work  in  hope  that  if  they  do  well,  they  shall  have  a 
home  and  farm  of  their  own.  I  am  confident  that  such  an  experiment 
would  in  many  cases  succeed.  I  should  like  to  see  this  experiment  per- 
formed by  land-owners — and  for  one  I  have  set  out  upon  it.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds I  get  good  pay  for  my  land,  and  I  establish  my  fellow  men  upon  the 
earth. 

And,  in  any  event,  I  counsel  the  land-owning  farmers  that  the  end  of 
the  cropper  system  is  in  sight.  The  boll-weevil  will  sound  its  death-knell. 
The  cotton  crop,  always  a  gamble,  will  now  become  a  game  in  which  both 
owner  and  tenant  will  lose.  We  must  turn  to  food  production;  and  the 
cropper  system  cannot  withstand  that  sort  of  agriculture.  If  I  am  right 
about  this,  we  have  here  an  additional  reason  for  attempting  to  encourage 
and  to  establish  our  cropper  tenants  in  land  ownership. 

Our  commonwealth  has  a  great  destiny.  But  after  all  it  will  be  only 
what  we  shall  make  of  it — we  and  not  others.  "We  can  shape  its  course — 
nay,  we  will  shape  its  course.     Where  all  is  going  well  we  have  but  to  fall 
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in  and  encourage.  If  aught  is  amiss,  let  us  be  swift  to  set  it  right.  We 
seek  a  certain  goal.  We  have  in  mind  the  perfect  commonwealth,  in  which 
all  shall  do  well  who  mean  well,  in  which  prosperity  (not  wealth)  shall  be 
general,  avoiding  riches,  on  one  hand,  and  poverty,  on  the  other;  in  which 
every  child  shall  be  born  to  a  reasonable  hope  of  realizing,  if  he  will,  the 
best  that  is  in  him;  and  in  which  the  toiler  shall  labor  in  assurance  of  the 
sure  reward  of  a  home  and  a  competence  for  himself  and  those  dependent 
upon  him.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  this  of  North  Carolina.  Indeed  we 
would  be  false  to  the  state  and  to  ourselves  to  strive  for  less. 
May  22,  1922. 
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BANK  ACCOUNT  SAVINGS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
E.  F.  Marshburn,  Duplin  County 

In  this  report  I  am  bringing  up  to  date  the  report  made  on  Bank  Ac- 
count Savings  in  the  North  Carolina  Club  Year-Book  for  1916-17.  That 
report  brought  the  Bank  Account  Savings  up  to  June  30,  1915,  while  this 
report  brings  them  up  to  June  30,  1920,  the  latest  date  for  which  authori- 
tative data  could  be  secured. 

In  this  study  I  shall  show  the  data  (1)  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  (2)  for  the  forty-eight  states  ranked  from  high  to  low,  and  then 
(3)  for  North  Carolina.  In  dealing  with  North  Carolina  I  shall  first 
show  the  bulk  total  of  bank  account  savings  as  compared  with  other  states. 
The  figures  for  each  state  cover  both  state  and  national  bank  savings  in 
banks  of  every  sort  reporting  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Bank  Account  Savings  in  the  United  States 

In  June  1915,  according  to  the  previous  report,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  had  more  than  seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
laid  up  against  a  rainy  day,  while  in  1920  they  had  more  than  eleven  billion 
dollars  on  savings  accounts  in  banks  of  all  sorts,  which  was  an  increase  of 
three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  or  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  five  years.  The 
average  of  bank  account  savings  for  the  United  States  in  1920  was  $105.75 
per  inhabitant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1920  as  well  as  in  1915 
nearly  half  of  the  bulk  total  of  savings  was  deposited  in  the  banks  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Bank  Account  Savings  in  North  Carolina 

Our  total  deposits  on  savings  account  in  476  banks  in  North  Carolina 
on  June  23,  1915,  amounted  to  $22,010,650,  as  figured  from  the  reports  of 
the  state  bank  commission  and  the  federal  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
but  on  June  30,  1920,  they  amounted  to  $116,154,000  figured  from  the 
same  sources.  Which  is  to  say,  our  bank  savings  in  five  years  were  more 
than  five-fold  multiplied — a  gain  of  428  per  cent  against  47  per  cent  in 
the  country-at-large.  Our  rank  among  other  states  of  the  Union  in  1915 
was  twenty-eighth,  while  in  1920  we  had  passed  seven  states  and  climbed 
to  the  position  of  twenty-first.  Here  is  a  record  to  be  proud  of,  and 
that  we  must  fight  to  maintain.  But  it  is  a  record  we  should  not  be 
content  with. 

In  total  bank  account  savings  we  rank  along  with  the  larger  and 
wealthier  states,  but  in  savings  per  inhabitant  we  hold  a  lower  rank. 
In  1915  our  rank  in  this  particular  was  40th  with  $9.28  per  inhabitant, 
while  in  1920  with  $45.39  per  inhabitant  our  rank  was  only  34th.  It  is 
clearly  evident  from  these  data  that  we  have  made  progress  in  total  sav- 
ings; but  also  that  many  other  states  have  made  much  greater  progress 
in  savings  per  inhabitant. 
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The  States  Ahead  of  Us 

New  York  leads  with  total  bank  account  savings  of  $2,600,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  then  come  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  fifteen  other  states  that  outrank  North  Carolina.  Mainly  they  are 
states  in  the  North,  East  and  West,  but  three  of  these  are  Southern  states 
— Oklahoma,  Virginia  and  Georgia.  The  total  bank  account,  savings  of 
North  Carolina  are  nearly  exactly  equal  to  those  of  California  and  Texas 
combined.  But  in  per  capita  savings  it  is  another  story.  New  York 
does  not  lead  in  this  particular.  On  this  basis  of  comparison  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ehode  Island  all  make  a  better  showing  than  the 
Empire  State  of  New  York.  Vermont  with  $371.54  per  inhabitant  leads 
the  entire  United  States.  Twenty-one  states  have  total  bank  savings 
amounting  to  more  than  $110,000,000  and  North  Carolina  is  among  this 
number.     She  has  climbed  into  rich  company  since  1915. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Iowa  has  fallen  just  below  North  Caro- 
lina in  both  total  and  per  capita  savings,  while  in  1915  the  bank  account 
savings  of  Iowa  were  more  than  those  of  the  nine  cotton  belt  states  all 
put  together — more  by  nearly  two  million  dollars.  I  am  not  explaining 
why  this  is,  nor  am  I  trying  to  explain  why  any  section  or  state  is  ahead 
of  any  other  section  or  state.  Nevertheless  these  facts  are  well  worth 
puzzling  out.     They  are  immensely  significant. 

Bank  Savings  Per  Inhabitant 

To  get  this  problem  more  clearly  before  us,  consider  the  bank  savings 
per  inhabitant.  It  is  the  only  fair  way  to  make  comparisons,  because  some 
states  are  much  larger  than  others,  or  have  much  larger  populations. 

Dividing  the  total  bank  savings  of  each  state  by  the  population  'we 
have  a  better  basis  on  which  to  compare  the  various  states.  On  this 
basis  we  find  a  range  of  $361.48  per  inhabitant  in  the  thrift  of  the  states 
of  the  Union.  That  is  to  say,  we  find  results  that  range  from  $10.06  in 
Arizona  to  $371.54  in  Vermont.  We  lack  a  good  deal  of  striking  the 
happy  medium  in  this  range,  where  our  rank  is  34th,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  this  is  better  than  40th  five  years  ago. 

As  in  1915  the  averages  in  all  the  New  England  states  are  high,  ranging 
in  1920  from  $155  in  New  Hampshire  to  $371.64  in  Vermont,  except 
that  Connecticut  falls  to  28th  place  with  per  capita  savings  of  only 
$60.27.  As  a  group  of  states  however  New  England  ranks  first,  the 
Eastern  states  second,  the  Middle  West  third,  the  Western  states  fourth, 
the  Pacific  states  fifth,  and  the  Southern  states  sixth  and  lowest.  The  per 
capita  average  for  each  group  in  1920  was: 

1.  New   England   states $264.80 

2.  Eastern  states 181.00 

3.  Middle   West   states 98.36 

4.  Western   states    80.69 

5.  Pacific  states  - 75.38 

6.  Southern  states  36.41 
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In  the  thirteen  Southern  states  the  average  ranges  from  $12.28  in  Texas 
to  $72.25  in  West  Virginia.  In  this  list,  North  Carolina  is  6th  while  South 
Carolina  is  second.  Here  are  the  per  capita  averages  for  the  Southern 
states,  and  the  rank  of  each  in  per  capita  bank  account  savings  in  1920 : 

1.  West  Virginia  $72.35 

2.  South   Carolina   56.50 

3.  Virginia 55.39 

4.  Louisiana   53.21 

5.  Florida    46.03 

6.  North  Carolina  45.39 

7.  Georgia     40.72 

8.  Mississippi  34.35 

9.  Tennessee   34.28 

10.  Kentucky    33.36 

11.  Alabama     18.75 

12.  Arkansas    17.83 

13.  Texas     12.28 

When  we  compare  these  averages  for  the  Southern  states  in  1920  with 
the  averages  of  1915,  they  look  good.  But  they  do  not  look  so  good 
when  we  compare  them  with  those  of  other  sections  of  the  country  in 
1920.  The  South  as  a  group  of  states  foots  the  column  in  bank  account 
savings  per  inhabitant.  It  is  an  unpleasant  fact.  And  what  is  worse, 
South  Carolina  is  $11.11  per  inhabitant  ahead  of  us.  And  Virginia  is 
ahead  with  $10  per  inhabitant  more  than  North  Carolina.  In  proportion  to 
total  population  South  Carolina  has  more  negroes  than  any  other  state  in  the 
South,  but  she  outranks  North  Carolina  in  bank  account  savings  per 
inhabitant.  It  is  not  a  creditable  showing  for  our  state.  We  far  out- 
rank both  these  states  in  the  total  value  of  farm  crops  and  industrial 
output.  We  create  more  wealth  year  by  year;  they  save  more  of  it. 
It  is  another  confirmation  of  Prof.  Branson 's  discovery,  namely,  that  North 
Carolina  is  great  in  wealth-creation,  but  weak  in  wealth-retention.  We 
lag  in  the  essential  matter  of  thrift.  Suppose  for  instance  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  had  the  ingrained,  seasoned  thrift,  of  the  Down  Easters  in 
Vermont,  we  would  have  952  million  dollars  in  bank  account  savings 
instead  of  116  million.  In  1920  we  created  more  than  six  times  as  much 
crop  wealth  and  more  than  five  times  as  much  industrial  wealth  as  Ver- 
mont, but  Vermont  saves  man  for  man  eight  times  as  much  as  North 
Carolina — $372  in  Vermont,  against  our  $45  per  inhabitant  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  not  a  creditable  showing  for  our  home  state.  However  we 
stand  far  ahead  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  In  fact  the  total  of 
their  combined  averages  is  only  a  little  more  than  that  of  North  Carolina — 
$48.86  against  $45.39.  The  same  fact  appears  when  you  compare  the 
total  bank  account  savings  of  these  three  states  with  those  of  North 
Carolina. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

On  June  30,  1920,  our  savings  on  deposit  in  623  North  Carolina  banks 
were  $116,154,000  as  follows: 

536  state   banks    $83,429,000 

87  national   banks    32,725,000 

In  1900  there  were  only  118  banks  in  North  Carolina,  eighty-eight  of 
which  were  state  banks,  while  thirty  were  national.  In  1915  there  were 
394  state  banks,  and  eighty  national  banks,  or  474  banks  all  told.  In 
1920  we  find  536  state  banks,  and  eighty-seven  national  banks  or  623 
banks  all  told.  The  increase  in  number  in  twenty  years  was  505 ;  the 
increase  in  the  last  five  years  was  149  or  31  per  cent;  but  the  increase 
in  bank  account  savings  during  these  five  years  was  more  than  400  per  cent. 
We  are  gaining,  but  twenty  states  are  still  ahead  of  us  in  total  bank 
savings   and    thirty-three   states    outrank   us    in   per    capita   bank   savings. 

Prefatory  to  a  closing  summary  two  things  need  to  be  said:  (1) 
bank  account  savings  are  significant  because  they  are  a  barometer  of 
thrift  on  part  of  the  masses — which  is  to  say,  the  little  people  who  earn 
small  wages  or  salaries,  or  whose  incomes  are  derived  from  the  profes- 
sions or  the  hand  trades,  or  from  small  farms  or  small  businesses.  These 
are  the  people  who  for  the  most  part  live  in  other  people's  houses  or 
cultivate  other  people 's  land.  Bank  account  savings  are  a  measure  of 
the  effort  of  landless,  homeless  people  to  rise  into  property  ownership, 
and  then  into  home  and  farm  ownership.  The  rich,  as  you  know,  do  not 
keep  their  surpluses  on  savings  account  in  the  banks.  Instead  they  invest 
them  in  productive  enterprises,  or  in  stocks  and  bonds,  or  other  forms  of 
solvent  credit  yielding  or  promising  to  yield  larger  interest  rates  than 
the  banks  pay   on  savings  deposits. 

Eising  out  of  tenancy — of  any  sort  anywhere — into  home  ownership 
depends  first  of  all  upon  personal  qualities;  in  short,  upon  the  home- 
owning  virtues — industry,  thrift,  sagacity,  sobriety  and  integrity.  The 
man  who  does  not  possess  or  cannot  develop  these  virtues  is  hopeless. 
Lacking  these  virtues,  not  all  the  service  agencies  in  the  world — savings 
banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  cooperative  credit  unions,  state- 
aid  or  federal-aid  laws  and  funds  and  the  like — will  avail.  Without  these 
virtues  a  man  is  a  born  underling  whom  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  lift 
into  home  and  farm  ownership,  in  North  Carolina  or  anywhere  else.  And 
the  people  who  cannot  be  helped  are  right  around  nine  of  every  ten,  the 
world  around.  A  dozen  or  more  field  surveys  in  various  communities,  states, 
and  countries  during  the  last  ten  years  show  the  apparently  fatal  ratio  of 
nine  thriftless  to  every  one  thrifty  man.  If  the  army  and  navy  tests  are 
correct,  the  ratio  drops  to  less  than  one  in  every  twenty.  That  is  to  say, 
of  every  twenty  grown-ups,  nearly  nineteen  are  only  ten  years  old  in  mind. 

In  the  next  place  (2)  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  attention  of  this 
club  during  the  discussions  running  through  the  rest  of  the  college  year 
must    be    centered   upon    the    economic,    social,    and    civic    conditions    that 
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have  arisen  in  an  industrial-urban  civilization  and  that  take  the  heart  out 
of  a  man  no  matter  how  capable  and  worthy  he  is  of  owning  a  home  or 
a  farm. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  point  a  way  of  escape  for  these, 
(1)  in  the  private  agencies  that  abound — banks  of  deposit,  Morris  banks, 
savings  banks,  credit  unions,  cooperative  marketing  and  buying  associa- 
tions, (2)  in  proper  state-aid  laws,  and  (3)  in  proper  federal  legislation; 
to  direct  them  to  the  agencies  that  lend  themselves  to  robust  self-help, 
or  that  remove  obstacles  and  reward  property-owning,  farm-owning  enter- 
prises on  part  of  the  individual — that  throw  wide  open  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  constructive  measures  advocated  by  the  Club  concern  the 
people  that  can  be  helped;  not  the  nine-tenths  who  cannot  be  helped 
because   of  incurable  personal  or  hereditary  handicaps. 

The  solemn  warning  of  James  J.  Hill  may  be  passed  on  to  the  Club: 

If  you  want  to  know,  said  he,  whether  you  are  destined  to  be  a 
success  or  a  failure  in  life,  you  can  easily  find  out.  The  test  is  simple 
and  it  is  infallible.  Are  you  able  to  save  money?  If  not,  drop  out.  You 
will  lose.  You  may  think  not,  but  you  will  lose,  as  sure  as  you  live. 
The  seed  of  success  is  not  in  you. 

The  following  summary  indicates  how  well  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  measuring  up  to  James  J.  Hill's  standard  of  success: 

1.  One  hundred  sixteen  million  dollars  was  the  total  of  bank  account 
savings  in  North  Carolina  on  June  30,  1920.  The  total  on  even  date  five 
years   before   was   only  twenty-two   million   dollars. 

2.  North  Carolina  stands  ahead  of  27  states  of  the  Union  in  total  bank 
account  savings.  Its  rank  is  only  a  little  below  that  of  Georgia  and 
Virginia,  but  far  below  that  of  Oklahoma.  However,  our  total  bank 
savings  are  nearly  exactly  equal  to  those  of  Texas  and  California  combined. 

3.  Our  bank  savings  were  $45.39  per  inhabitant  on  June  30,  1920, 
counting  men,  women,  and  children  of  both  races.  On  even  date  five  years 
before  our  per  capita  average  was  only  $9.28.  Thirty-three  states  made 
a  better  showing  in  1920  in  per  capita  bank  savings  and  among  these 
were  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Louisiana  and  Florida.  We  are 
gaining,  but  Ave  are  not  gaining  fast  enough.  Our  per  capita  savings  on 
bank  account  are  small  because  of  a  heavy  negro  population ;  but  other 
states  with  heavier  negro  populations  than  North  Carolina  has  are  making 
a  better  showing. 

See  the  tables  that  close  this  discussion  for  the  1920  figures.  For  the 
1915  figures  see  pp.  65-73  of  Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Carolina,  the 
North  Carolina  Club   Year-Book  for   1916-17. 
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Sources  of  Information 

Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Carolina,  The  North  Carolina  Club 
Year-Book,  1916-17,  pp.  65-73. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1920. 

Eeports  of  State  Banking  Commission,  in  1920,  Raleigh. 

Census  Bulletins,  1920. 

Essays  at  Citizenship,  by  E.  C.  Branson.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Record  No.  151,  pp.  40-48. 

Defects  found  in  drafted  men,  report  by  Surgeon-General  M.  W.  Ire- 
land to  Senate  Committee,  66th  Congress,   1st  session. 

A  Few  Fundamental  Facts,  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thompson,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Feb.  27,  1922. 

BANK   ACCOUNT  SAVINGS   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

In  All  Banks,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1920 

Based  on  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1920. 

R.  F.  Marshburn,  Duplin  County 

Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina 


Savings  Deposits 


Savings  Deposits 


1. 

New   York    

.$2,601,287,000 

25. 

Louisiana  

...$94,708,000 

2. 

Massachusetts  ... 

.  1,421,460,000 

26. 

Connecticut    

...  83,208,000 

3. 

Pennsylvania    - 

.  1,204,736,000 

27. 

Kentucky    

...  80,637,000 

4. 

Ohio 

.      764,987,000 

28. 

Tennessee  

...  79,974,000 

5. 

Michigan  

.      617,695.000 

29. 

Montana  

...  73,901,000 

fi 

Minnesota   

.      441,095,000 

30. 

New   Hampshire... 

...  69,037,000 

7. 

New  Jersey  

.      400,399,000 

31. 

Colorado  

...   67,968,000 

8. 

Wisconsin    

.      351,168,000 

32. 

California  

...  67,210,000 

9. 

Indiana   

.      269,742,000 

33. 

Mississiopi  

...  60,506,000 

10. 

Missouri  

.      224,269,000 

34. 

Texas    

...  57,284,000 

11. 

Rhode  Island  .. 

.      206,599,000 

35. 

Oregon    

...  51,492,000 

12. 

Oklahoma    

.      185,497,000 

36. 

Alabama  

...  44,695,000 

13. 

Illinois  

.      140,273,000 

37. 

Florida  

...  44,580,000 

14. 

Maryland    

.      133,411,000 

38. 

Maine   

...  43,564,000 

15. 

South  Dakota  .. 

.      133,138,000 

39. 

Utah   

...  42,837,000 

16 

Vermont    

.      130,943,000 

40. 

Nebraska 

...  37,641,000 

17. 

Virginia  

.      127,912,000 

41. 

Delaware    

....  35,399,000 

is 

North  Dakota  - 

..      119,122,000 

42. 

Arkansas  

...  31,159,000 

19 

Georgia   

.      117,917,000 

43. 

Idaho    

30,806,000 
....  29,076,000 

?,0 

Washington 

.      116,949,000 

44. 

Kansas   

21. 

North  Carolina 

..      116,154,000 

45. 

Nevada  

....  13,932,000 

oo 

Iowa  

.      10S.961.000 

46. 

Wyoming    

....  13,360,000 

23. 

West  Virginia  ~ 

..      105,990,000 

47. 

New    Mexico    .... 

12,681,000 

24. 

South  Carolina.. 

95,129,000 

48. 

Arizona  

3,361.000 

— University  News  Letter,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  21. 
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BANK  ACCOUNT  SAVINGS   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Per  Inhabitant,  June  30,  1920 
Total  in  all  banks,   State   and   National,   divided   by  total  population. 
Based  on  Beport,  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1920. 

B.  F.  Marshbtjrn,  Duplin  County 
Department  of  Bural  Social-Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Rank         State  Per  Inhabitant  Rank         State  Per  Inhabitant 


9, 
10, 
11, 

12. 
13, 

14. 
15, 
16, 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20, 
21, 
22 
23. 
24, 


Vermont  $371. 

Massachusetts  369. 

Bhode  Island 341. 

New  York  250. 

South  Dakota  209. 

Minnesota   1S4. 

North   Dakota    184. 

Nevada 179. 

Michigan  168. 

Delaware  15? 

New  Hampshire  155. 

Fennsylvania 140. 

Wisconsin    133. 

Ohio  132. 

Montana    132. 

New  Jersey  130. 

Utah  95. 

Indiana    9i 

Maryland 92. 

Oklahoma 91. 

Washington  

Colorado 73. 

West  Virginia   72. 

Idaho   71. 


54 

25. 

00 

26. 

83 

27. 

48 

28. 

15 

29. 

78 

30. 

00 

31. 

98 

32. 

.39 

33. 

74 

34. 

80 

35. 

50 

36. 

42 

37. 

82 

38. 

81 

39. 

04 

40. 

09 

41. 

05 

12. 

03 

43. 

45 

44. 

20 

45. 

40 

46. 

35 

47. 

33 

48. 

Oregon  $69.56 

Wyoming  68.72 

Missouri  65.88 

Connecticut  60.27 

South  Carolina 56.50 

Maine  56.45 

Virginia  55.39 

Louisiana    53.21 

Florida    46.03 

North    Carolina 45.39 

Iowa 45.28 

Georgia 40.72 

New  Mexico 35.19 

Mississippi    34.35 

Tennessee    34.28 

Kentucky  33.36 

Nebraska  29.03 

Illinois  21.63 

California   19.32 

Alabama    18.75 

Arkansas  17.83 

Kansas  16.45 

Texas  12.28 

Arizona   10.06 


-University  News  Letter,  Vol.  No.  19. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  UNIONS 
Bertha  Austin,  Alabama 

In  this  study  we  are  interested  in  the  cooperative  credit  union  (1)  as 
a  modern  form  of  business  enterprise,  and  (2)  as  a  means  of  helping 
landless  people  who  have  the  desire  and  the  will  to  become  owners  of 
farms  and  homes — as  a  private  service  agency  for  self-helping  people 
who  are  industrious,  thrifty,   sagacious,   sober,   and  trustworthy. 

A  credit  union  is  a  cooperative  association  composed  of  any  number 
of  share  holding  members,  who  may  be  investors  or  borrowers  or  both, 
and  who  are  mutually  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  organization,  the 
policies  of  which  are  shaped  by  both  borrowers  and  investors. 

A  Brief  History  of  Credit  Unions 

The  cooperative  credit  associations  of  the  modern  type  took  definite 
form  in  Central  Europe  in  the  year  1848  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
Baiffeisen  bank  and  the  first  Schulze-Delitzsch  credit  association.  The 
Baiffeisen  bank  was  organized  especially  for  operation  in  agricultural 
communities,  the  other  for  urban  communities.  The  principles  as  well  as 
the  purposes  of  these  institutions  are  practically  identical.  They  spread 
rapidly  throughout  continental  Europe  and  later  into  Egypt,  India  and 
other  British  colonies.  They  were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  Massachusetts  in  1909.  Massachusetts  led  in  the  credit  union  movement 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  number  of  organizations,  in  total  membership, 
and  in  the  volume  of  business.  But  the  credit  unions  of  Massachusetts  are 
all  in  the  town  and  city  centers  among  clerks  and  other  wage-earners. 
There  are  no  farm  credit  unions  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  left  for  North 
Carolina  to  lead  in  credit  unions  in  the  country  regions. 

The  year  the  World  War  began  there  were  over  65,000  credit  unions 
in  continental  Europe  with  15,000,000  members,  and  they  were  doing  an 
annual  business  of  seven  billion  dollars,  this  amount  being  accumulated 
only  through  the  mobilization  of  the  small  and  widely  scattered  credits 
of  the  people.  Their  bad  debts  and  losses  during  sixty-six  years  were 
less   than   $20   all  told. 

The  Functions  of  a  Credit  Union 

1.  It  encourages  thrift  by  providing  a  safe,  convenient,  and  attractive 
medium  for  the  investment  of  savings  by  its  members  through  the  pur- 
chase of  shares  and  the  deposit  of  small  savings. 

2.  It  promotes  industry  and  enterprise  by  enabling  its  members  to 
borrow  for  productive  purposes,  and  upon  occasion  for  emergency  pur- 
poses. 

3.  It  eliminates  usury  by  providing  its  members  when  in  urgent  need 
with  credit  at  a  reasonable  cost — which  they  could  not  otherwise   obtain. 

4.  It  teaches  its  members  how  capital  is  assembled,  managed,  safe- 
guarded and  multiplied  by  useful  employment;  it  teaches  business  methods, 
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self-government  and  self-reliance;  it  develops  in  them  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  and  educates  them  to  a  full  realization  of  the  value  of 
cooperation,  thereby  making  of  them  better  citizens  and  winning  for 
them  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Principles  of  Organization 

A  cooperative  credit  union  is  based  on  two  business  principles,  (1)  one- 
man  one-vote,  and  (2)  patronage  dividends  as  well  as  dividends  on  stock 
or  shares  owned.  These  two  principles  sharply  distinguish  a  cooperation 
from  a  corporation.  All  members  share  equally  in  privileges  and  ratably 
in  profits.  Profits  are  rated  according  to  holdings  of  paid-up  shares, 
and  also  according  to  the  business  the  cooperators  do  with  the  union. 
In  voting  each  member  has  one  vote,  no  matter  how  many  shares  he 
owns.  In  North  Carolina  the  liability  of  members  is  the  usual  liability 
of  bank  stock  owners  under  the  laws  of  the  state;  not  the  unlimited 
liability  joint  and  several  of  credit  unions  in  the  old  world  countries. 

Any  number  of  persons  may  combine  to  organize  a  credit  union  in 
a  city,  town,  or  rural  community  having  a  common  bond  or  community 
interest.  Qualifications  for  membership  are  based  upon  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  reputation  for  honesty,  sobriety  and  habits  of  industry.  The 
larger  the  membership  the  better,  provided  the  members  know  intimately 
the  character,  reputation,  and  needs  of  one  another.  Entrance  fees  are 
ten   cents  a  share   or  more  according  to  the  value   of  the   share. 

The  par  value  of  shares  is  low  ranging  usually  from  five  dollars  to 
twenty-five  dollars,  so  that  no  eligible  person  shall  be  deprived  of  mem- 
bership or  the  full  privileges  of  membership.  Payments  for  shares  are 
made  on  the  installment  plan  either  weekly  or  monthly,  as  the  member 
may  choose.  This  method  of  payment  is  used  to  encourage  members  to 
purchase  as  many  shares  as  possible.  The  members  are  usually  people 
who  have  but  small  available  means  at  any  one  time  and  who  quite 
frequently  need  to  borrow  small  amounts  to  tide  them  over  for  productive 
enterprises,  or  sudden  emergencies.  They  are  usually  without,  credit  of 
any  other  sort  or  must  pay  impossible  interest  rates  for  money — as  for 
instance  the  cropper  who  pays  to  the  supply-merchant  compound  interest 
on  his  loan  and  still  larger  interest  exacted  in  the  time-prices  charged 
for  his  purchases  during  the  growing  season. 

Our  town  and  country  tenants  with  their  families  number  1,380,000 
people  in  North  Carolina.  The  people  who  need  cooperative  credit  unions 
are  the  landless  and  homeless,  the  small  wage  and  salary  earners  who 
otherwise  might  never  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  value  of  cooperation 
and  the  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  mutual  helpfulness.  They  need 
to  be  systematically  taught  the  lessons  of  industry,  thrift,  sagacity, 
sobriety,  integrity,  and  courage.  These  are  the  virtues  that  will  enable 
them  to  establish  their  own  credit  and  to  become  stable  and  responsible 
home-owning  citizens. 
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The  capital  such  people  can  create  will  at  first  be  small,  but  the 
joint  effort  will  gradually  establish  a  reputation  for  moral  and  financial 
trustworthiness.  This  fact  is  shown  in  a  report  published  in  The  Survey 
of  November  12,  1921.  "In  spite  of  unusual  and  general  financial  dis- 
turbances," says  Dr.  Edward  A.  Devine,  "the  number  of  new  charters 
issued  by  the  bank  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  for  cooperative  credit 
unions  last  year  exceeded  the  total  for  the  five  years  previous  and  not  a 
single  one  of  the  state 's  credit  unions  has  liquidated  or  was  closed. 
One  of  these  unions,  that  operated  by  the  telephone  workers,  has  now 
over  5,000  members  and  its  assets  after  four  years  exceed  $300,000.  This 
healthy  development  of  a  form  of  credit  organization  which  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  is  as  yet  too  little  understood  or  appreciated  is 
evidence  that  it  answers  a  very  real  need.  There  are  slight  variations 
in  the  credit  union  laws  of  the  different  states  which,  while  they  do  not 
affect  the  general  principles,  adapt  it  to  local  conditions. 

' '  In  North  Carolina  for  instance  legal  control  is  vested  in  the  state 
department  of  agriculture,  while  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  where 
the  membership  is  manifestly  industrial,  it  rests  with  the  commissioners  of 
banks.  How  an  efficiently  organized  credit  union  may  help  in  a  rural 
community  is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  Carmel  credit  union  in  Dur- 
ham county,  North  Carolina,  where  of  about  $7,500  loaned  in  about  six 
months,  one-third  was  for  fertilizer,  and  more  than  a  third  to  hold  cotton 
against  a  sudden  drop  in  price.  Substantial  amounts  were  loaned  for 
feed  and  food,  livestock  and  milk  trucks.  The  city  employes '  credit 
union  of  Boston  which  was  organized  in  1915,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  state  bank  commissioners,  now  has  assets  of  $30,892.  It  has  914 
members  and  makes  loans  to  such  of  them  as  require  it  at  eight  per 
cent  per  annum  and  pays  a  six  per  cent  dividend.  Formerly  they  were 
paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  180  per  cent  to  the  loan  sharks,  and  were 
losing  a  half  day  each  week  in  order  to  make  necessary  arrangements 
with  these  sharks  to  withdraw  assignment  of  wages  filed  against  them 
with  the  city  treasurer.  In  addition  to  remedial  rehabilitation  loans,  loans 
are  made  to  small  business  men  for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  for  the 
purchase  of  homes. 

"One  of  the  newer  loan  purposes  that  is  gaining  in  popularity  is  the 
educational  loan.  College  tuition  fees,  for  instance,  figure  in  the  account, 
of  the  Carmel  credit  union  mentioned  above.  Helping  young  men  and 
women  through  technical  and  normal  schools  or  an  ambitious  wage- 
earner  to  take  a  course  in  law  or  science  is  a  credit  operation  which, 
though  not  yet  as  frequent,  shows  a  new  direction  in  which  this  primarily 
economic  movement  tends  to  make  for  social  as  well  as  individual  wel- 
fare. ' ' 

The  North  Carolina  Idea 

Although  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  in  the  United  States  in  adopt- 
ing credit  union  laws,  North  Carolina  devised  the  first  progressive  legal 
program  of  farm  credits  of  the  short-term,  personal-loan   character.     The 
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McBae  credit  union  law  of  1915  gives  to  credit  unions  the  sanction  of 
law,  creates  a  superintendent  of  cooperative  associations  and  credit  unions, 
with  such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary.  The  business  of  the  credit 
union  superintendent  is  to  organize  cooperative  groups,  to  furnish  all 
necessary  legal  and  business  forms,  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  education 
and  promotion,  to  visit  interested  localities  upon  request,  to  supervise 
and  once  a  year  or  oftener  to  audit  the  accounts  of  such  associations. 
This  officer  belongs  to  the  division  of  markets  operating  under  the  joint 
committee  of  the  State  Farm  Extension  Bureau,  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.  No 
additional  tax  levies  are  made  for  his  salary,  as  it  comes  from  the  funds 
of  the  committee. 

In  North  Carolina  cooperative  credit  unions  are  the  special  charge 
and  concern  of  the  agricultural  authorities  of  the  state  and  it  is  due  to 
this  fact  that  the  movement  in  this  state  has  made  greater  headway 
among  the  farmers  than  in  any  other  state  where  the  laws  do  not  require 
such  supervision.  In  other  states  wage  earners  and  people  on  small 
salaries  have  begun  to  organize  credit  unions  in  towns  and  cities.  But 
outside  of  North  Carolina  there  are  very  few  rural  credit  unions,  the 
farmers  not  having  yet  learned  the  necessity  or  the  advantage  of  group 
credit.  Farmers  are  slow  to  trust  their  fellowmen  in  common  community 
business  enterprises.  North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  farm 
credit  unions  in  the  United  States.  The  last  report  from  the  capitol 
shows  thirty-three  farm  credit  unions,  with  1,400  members,  $20,000  of 
share  capital,  $50,000  in  deposits,  $90,000  in  loans,  and  resources  of 
nearly  $100,000. 

A  Safe  Business  Organization 

Cooperative  credit  unions  are  self-financing  savings  and  mutual-aid 
organizations  which  encourage  and  reward  thrift  and  capitalize  the  char- 
acter of  its  membership.  They  operate  upon  the  capital  accumulated  by 
the  thrift  of  the  members  and  increased  by  the  business  management  of 
the  association.  The  operating  capital  and  guaranty  funds  are  created  by 
payments  on  membership  shares,  by  deposits  received,  by  profits  on 
loans  to  members  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  by  interest  on  reserve  and 
guaranty  funds  deposited  in  banks  on  savings  account,  by  profits  arising 
from  the  compounding  of  interest  in  the  business  of  small,  low-rate,  short- 
term  loans  to  members;  by  entrance  fees  and  transfer  fees;  and  by  fines 
and    penalties. 

Farm  credit  unions  are  less  than  ten  years  old  in  North  Carolina. 
Their  capital,  resources  and  loans  are  an  insignificant  detail  of  the  total 
farm  credit  needed  by  our  farmers.  Farm  credit  unions  were  insignificant 
in  number  and  strength  in  Europe  sixty  years  ago,  but  they  grew  into 
large  proportions  and  practically  solved  the  credit  difficulties  of  the 
peasant  farmers.  And  it  can  be  so  in  North  Carolina  in  the  next  quar- 
ter or  half  century.     Potentially  they  are  worth  all  the  farm  land  banks 
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of  the  country,  the  relief  of  tenant  farmers  considered.  Their  organi- 
zation ought  to  be  pushed  far  harder  than  our  state  officials  have  done 
during    these   last    seven   years. 

The  first  credit  unions  to  be  formed  among  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  were  organized  by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Society 
of  New  York.  This  society  organized  unions  in  four  North  Atlantic 
states.  In  1913  their  membership  was  547,  their  total  capital  $10,000, 
and  the  loans  among  themselves  $73,624.  The  borrowers  paid  only  bix 
per  cent  upon  their  loans  and  the  eighteen  unions  averaged  thirteen  and 
a  fourth  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested. 

The  Necessity  for  Credit  Unions 

Our  present  system  of  tenancy  farming  based  on  a  crop-lien,  supply- 
merchant  system  is  ruinous  to  both  tenants  and  merchants.  It  destroys 
the  possibility  of  a  livable  farm  life  in  tenancy  areas.  Dr.  Branson  says: 
' '  It  is  a  cross  upon  which  is  crucified  every  hope  of  abiding  farm  pros- 
perity."  In  the  year  1921  the  South  produced  cotton  and  tobacco 
wealth  amounting  to  $848,000,000,  but  all  of  it  and  a  billion  dollars 
more  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  middle  western  farmers  to  pay  for 
imported  feed  and  foodstuff.  This  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  excessive 
farm  tenancy,  for  farm  tenants  are  cash-crop  producers,  not  bread  and 
meat  farmers.  The  farm  regions  of  the  South  must  become  self-feeding 
if  they  are  ever  to  be  self -financing ;  and  it  cannot  ever  be  either  until 
tenant,  farmers  rise  into  home  and  farm  ownership  in  larger  ratios.  The 
farm  credit  union  is  their  most  hopeful  way  of  escape. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  offers  relief  for  the  land-owning  farmers  in 
long-term  loans  on  land  as  a  collateral,  but  the  small  farmer  without 
property  has  no  assured  standing  in  banks  of  any  sort;  he  must  buy  his 
supplies  on  crop-lien  credit  and  the  time-prices  he  pays  are  far  higher 
than  the  cash-prices  of  customers  with  money  in  hand.  The  total  interest 
he  pays  for  operating  capital  forces  him  to  live  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  poverty,  without  comforts  or  conveniences,  and  with  barely 
the  necessities  of  life  from  year  to  year.  The  trouble"  is  a  lack  of  oper- 
ating capital.  As  for  small  land-owning  farmers  they  can  borrow  but 
little  money  on  their  lands  as  a  rule,  only  for  a  short  period,  and  at  a 
ruinous  rate  of  interest.  The  credit  unions  operating  under  state  laws 
offer  relief  to  small  farmers,  farm  tenants;  and  city  wage-earners  by 
enabling  them  when  in  need  of  cash  capital  or  funds  to  tide  them  over 
emergencies  to  obtain  money  for  longer  periods  of  time  repayable,  if 
they  wish,  on  the  installment  plan  and  at  low  rates   of  interest. 

The  McEae  credit  unions  law  in  North  Carolina  offers  relief  of  this 
sort  to  the  town  and  country  tenants  of  the  state.  If  this  landless  multi- 
tude are  to  become  home-owning,  home-loving,  stable,  responsible  citizens, 
thrift,  one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  home-owning  virtues,  is  a  neces- 
sary beginning;  and  the  small  savings  of  industrious,  sober  people  of 
good  character  must  be  assembled  and  managed  in  business-like  ways  under 
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the  guidance  of  competent,  friendly  authority.  Cooperative  credit  unions 
in  North  Carolina  are  organized,  standardized,  conducted  under  guidance, 
supervised,  and  audited  under  the  laws  of  the  state. 

As  Dr.  Branson  says:  "We  need  the  discipline  of  thrift.  We  need 
what,  the  New  England  Yankees  have.  For  instance,  the  bank  account 
savings  of  New  Hampshire  alone  were  larger  in  1915  than  the  sums  de- 
posited on  savings  account  in  banks  of  all  sorts  in  the  entire  South. 
There  are  savings  banks  in  the  South  and  savings  departments  in  almost 
every  bank ;  but  not  a  single  mutual  savings  bank  in  any  Southern  state. ' ' 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  credit  system  that  will  encourage  thrift  and 
saving  on  part  of  small  farmers,  farm  tenants,  and  weekly  wage  earners. 
The  cooperative  credit  union  fills  the  bill  and  supplies  this  necessity. 
There  are  many  farmers,  who  realize  the  importance  of  improving  their 
equipment  and  bettering  their  farming  methods,  but  who  lack  the  capital 
with  which  to  make  the  desired  changes.  Their  honesty  and  industry  may 
be  unquestioned,  but  their  individual  security  does  not  command  the  de- 
sired confidence.  In  a  credit  union  the  security  they  offer  is  that  of  the 
union  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  security  that  has  proven  safe  and  satisfactory 
for  more  than  a  half  century  abroad  and  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  in 
America. 

Carolina  Credit  Unions 

The  first  credit  union  in  North  Carolina  was  organized  at  Lowe 's 
Grove,  Durham  county,  on  December  10,  1915,  with  twelve  members.  One 
year  later  this  credit  union  had  twenty-six  members  and  total  resources 
of  $1,602. 

The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Cooperative  Enterprise,  on 
November  15,  1920,  shows  that  there  are  now  thirty-three  credit  unions 
in  North  Carolina,  with  1,388  members;  with  $21,216  paid  in  on  shares, 
with  deposits  amounting  to  $50,824.00;  and  total  resources  $99,764. 

These  farmers  have  learned  to  trust  one  another,  to  conduct  their 
farms  on  a  business  basis,  and  they  are  realizing  that  cooperation  need 
not  remain  a  resource  of  the  industrial  world  alone,  but  that  it  also  has 
a  place  in  the  business  and  the  social  life  of  the  farm  regions.  It  can- 
not longer  be  dispensed  with  or  neglected  if  the  country  community  is 
to  be  a  safe  place  in  which  to  rear  a  family  and  to  breed  democratic 
citizenship.  The  resources  of  farmers  must  be  assembled  and  loaned  among 
themselves  for  farm  improvement  and  equipments  under  proper  credit 
union  laws,  by  properly  managed  credit  unions.  With  local  interest  rates 
of  six  per  cent  paid  in  and  four  per  cent  dividends  paid  back,  the  farmers 
can  at  last  have  cheap  money  for  farm  operations. 

Negro  Credit  Unions 

Four  of  the  credit  unions  in  North  Carolina — the  Piedmont,  Franklin, 
Cleveland  and  Gold  Hill  unions — are  composed  of  161  negro  members.  On 
February  20,  1920,  their  total  payments  on  shares  amounted  to  $1,355.15 ; 
their     deposits     $520.15;      their     loans     $1,015.95;      and     their     resources 
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$1,095.90 ;  their  depositors  numbering  only  seven  and  their  borrowers 
only  twenty;  which  shows  that  the  colored  people  are  slowly  but  surely 
learning  to  trust  one  another  and  are  willing  to  try  out  as  their  faith 
increases  the  credit  machinery  they  have  established. 

The  credit  union  at  Gold  Hill  has  no  depositors  and  no  borrowers. 
No  one  is  benefited  by  such  an  organization,  no  service  is  being  rendered 
and  no  dividends  are  being  received.  The  union  with  the  most  members, 
depositors,  and  borrowers,  the  largest,  deposits  and  the  largest  loans,  is 
the  union  that  earns  the  largest  dividends  and  most  nearly  fulfills  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  organized. 

The  Carolina  negroes  have  made  a  beginning  that  is  creditable  to 
them  even  though  they  are  feeling  their  way  cautiously,  and  if  their 
faith  insures  a  tenacious  clinging  to  the  small  credit  machinery  they 
have  set  to  work  and  if  it  instills  within  them  a  greater  trustworthiness, 
the  colored  tenant  farmers  in  North  Carolina  will  in  no  small  numbers 
rise  from  tenancy  into  farm-owning  negroes  within  the  present  generation. 
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Timely  Loans. — The  Survey,  November  12,  1921. 

McEae  Credit  Union  Bill,  S.  B.  375,  Session  1915.— Edwards  and 
Broughton  Printing  Co.,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 

The    Credit   Association   as   an    Agency    for   Eural    Short-Time    Credit. 
— V.   N.   Valgren   and   Elmer   E.   Engelbert.     U.    S.   Department   of   Agri- 
culture Circular  197.     1921. 
February  27,  1922. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 

J.  Osler  Bailey,  Wake  County 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have  been  studying  the  town  and 
country  tenant  in  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States.  We  have  seen 
that  he  is  a  problem;  in  1920,  52.6  per  cent  of  the  people  in  North 
Carolina  were  landless  and  homeless — that  is,  they  lived  in  other  people 's 
houses  and  cultivated  other  people 's  land.  Such  a  figure  as  this  is  ap- 
palling when  we  consider  its  essential  significance.  A  man  who  does 
not  own  a  home,  or  any  land,  or  anything  under  the  sun,  except  clothes, 
household  goods  and  utensils,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  personal  effects, 
may  be  a  producing  creature  of  the  draft  animal  variety,  but  he  cannot 
grow  into  the  full  stature  of  robust  citizenship.  The  papers  that  have 
already  been  presented  to  the  club  bring  out  the  facts  and  figures  about 
tenancy  in  its  various  aspects.  Let  me  recall  to  your  minds  some  of 
the  things  that  we  have  discovered  in   our  study   of  this  question. 

The  first  thing  about  the  landless,  homeless  estate  of  men — and  the 
worst  thing — is  that  it  tends  to  reproduce  itself.  In  former  papers  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  man,  once  a  tenant,  tends  to  remain  a  tenant. 
He  does  not  live  anywhere,  at  least  not  for  long.  His  children  grow  up 
ignorant  and,  consequently,  shiftless.  His  government  means  little  to 
him,  for  he  has  little  or  no  property.  He  contributes  little  or  nothing 
to  the  support  of  the  state.  He  has  little  property  to  be  protected  by 
it.  He  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  parasite  upon  society.  Segregated 
in  mill  villages,  he  is  ready  to  be  incited  to  riot  against  a  government 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  reverence.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule,  go  to  church. 
And,  worst  of  all,  his  children,  not  having  a  helping  hand  to  any  other 
station  in  life,  grow  up  to  be  like  him.  All  these  things  have  been  plainly 
brought  out  in  former  studies. 

Among  other  arresting  facts,  the  one  that  startles  me  most  is  the 
fact  that  the  ratio  of  tenancy  in  North  Carolina  steadily  increases.  It 
could  be  explained  if  the  number  of  tenants  grew,  while  the  percentage 
of  tenancy  in  the  population  remained  the  same.  But  tenancy,  as  a  con- 
dition of  life,  is  growing  in  North  Carolina — and,  of  course,  there  must 
be  a  cause  for  it.  somewhere.  In  large  measure  that  cause  can  be  found 
in  the  general  poverty  of  farmers  in  our  state.  For  instance,  a  bad 
market  year  comes.  Crops  may  be  good,  a  man  may  have  worked  hard 
and  produced  a  record  crop,  but,  as  was  the  case  two  years  ago,  prices 
may  be  so  low  that  when  he  has  sold  his  crop  the  best  he  could,  he  still 
finds  that  when  he  has  paid  for  his  farm  and  household  supplies,  there 
is  nothing  left — with  winter  ahead  of  him.  Perhaps  he  mortgages  his 
home;  perhaps  he  sells  out  at  once.  At  any  rate,  sooner  or  later,  we 
find  him  in  the  factory  village,  or  on  someone  else's  farm,  and  another 
member  has  been  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  homeless  in  North  Carolina. 
And  we  cannot  blame  the  man.     Honestly,  we  cannot.     He  did  his  best, 
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but  he  was  not  able  to  make  ends  meet.  But  we  can  blame  the  system. 
Any  system  is  wrong  in  which  a  man  gives  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  pro- 
duction,  and  gets  from  that  system  less  than   a  living. 

We  turn  at  once  to  his  marketing.  How  did  he  sell  his  products?  Did 
he  get  a  fair  price  for  them?  Who  fixed  the  price?  And  the  answer  to 
all  of  those  questions  is  just  this:  When  the  farmer's  cotton  and  tobacco 
were  in  condition  for  the  market,  he  hauled  them  to  town  and  plaintively 
asked  the  buyers:  "What  will  you  give  me  for  them?"  This  is  what 
actually  happened.  There  was  no  alternative.  The  farmer  had  to  have 
the  money.  He  simply  could  not  hold  his  crops  until  the  market  was  less 
flooded.  But.  when  he  went  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer  he  used  in  making  his 
cotton  and  tobacco,  he  didn't  find  the  merchant  saying  to  him:  "What 
will  you  give  me  for  this  fertilizer?"  On  the  contrary  the  merchant 
named  his  own  price  and  the  farmer  had  to  pay  the  merchant 's  price. 
Thus  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  both  the  buyers  and  the  merchants. 
He  becomes  poorer;  the  cotton  brokers  and  the  merchants  grow  richer.  As 
a  result  he  sells  or  is  tempted  to  sell  his  farm  and  become  a  tenant  farmer, 
or  a  worker  in  a  mill.  The  dealer  sells  the  fanner  cotton  goods  for  many 
times  the  price  he  paid  for  the  farmer's  raw  cotton.  The  farmer  pays — 
all  around,  the  farmer  pays.  While  the  merchants  become  merchant-princes, 
and  the  merchant-princes  become  royal  millionaires,  the  farmer  pays. 
Much  of  this  is  inevitable;  but  the  farmer's  sliare  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
is  so  small  that  the  farmer  has  at  last  organized  in  rightful  self-defense. 

Only  when  the  farmer  can  get  a  decent  price  for  his  produce — and  by 
a  decent  price  I  mean  enough  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life  and  a  few  of 
its  luxuries  over  and  above  expenses — will  the  tenant  hordes  stop  growing. 
When  the  dealer  is  forced— he  never  will  unless  he  is  forced — to  pay  a 
decent  price  for  farm  produce,  then  our  farmers  will  no  longer  have  to  sell 
their  farms.  Large  land  owners  and  poverty  stricken  tenants  will  disappear 
together;  our  state  and  all  our  Southland  will  become  a  land  of  horne- 
OAvning,  home-loving,  self-feeding,  self -financing,  and  self-governing  people 
— a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  peace  and  plenty,  a  land  of  rural  comradeship 
and  beauty. 

Cooperative  Marketing  and  Farm  Ownership 

Cooperative  marketing  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  enabling  our 
farmers  (1)  to  retain  a  righteous  share  of  the  wealth  they  produce,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  a  prosperous  agriculture,  (2)  to  accumulate  sur- 
pluses under  the  discipline  of  business-like  organization  and  method,  as 
merchants  do,  and  (3)  to  invest  their  savings  in  homes  and  farms.  In  the 
tobacco  and  marketing  organization  recently  effected  in  this  and  other 
Southern  states  tenants  may  enjoy,  if  they  will,  the  opportunities  of  their 
landlords;  but  even  with  surpluses  in  hand  the  tenants  say  they  can  buy 
no  land  in  our  leading  cash-crop  counties.  ' '  No  tenant,  white  or  black, 
can  buy  land  in  Scotland  county,"  said  a  tenant  in  1919;  "we  can't  do 
anything  with  our  money  but  throw  it  away  having  a  good  time  while  it 
lasts. ' ' 
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It  is  generally  true  that  agricultural  depression  bears  down  hard  on 
landlords  and  tenants,  but  hardest  of  all  on  tenants;  and  cooperative  farm 
enterprise  is  the  only  way  out  for  either  tenants  or  owners. 

Primarily,  cooperative  marketing  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  farmer  get  more  for  his  crops — a  decent  price,  in  other  words. 
It  is  designed  to  stabilize  the  market  for  farm  products.  It  is  designed 
to  put  the  dealer's  profits  in  proper  measure  into  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
ducers. As  to  whether  or  not  it  will  do  all  of  these  tilings,  we  shall  see 
in  this  discussion.  Since  we  are  most  interested  in  the  cooperative  market- 
ing of  cotton  and  tobacco — our  great  North  Carolina  cash  crops — let  us 
study  the  forms  of  cooperative  marketing  associations  proposed  for  these 
two  crops  in  North  Carolina.  I  shall  take  up  and  explain,  as  simply  as 
possible,  the  cooperative  commodity  marketing  associations  as  they  have 
recently  begun  to  do  business  in  this  state. 

In  the  first  place,  cooperative  marketing  is  not  a  new-fangled  scheme 
for  selling  crops;  it  is  not  an  untried  system.  For  sixty  years  or  more 
the  farmers  of  Denmark  have  successfully  marketed  their  crops  cooper- 
atively. In  our  own  United  States,  the  fruit  growers  of  California  have 
been  marketing  their  lemons,  oranges,  nuts,  olives,  prunes  and  raisins  in 
this  way,  for  twenty-five  years  or  more.  Through  these  years  the  farmers 
in  Denmark  and  the  growers  in  California  have  been  working  out  a  suc- 
cessful system,  and  it  is  this  system  that  is  now  offered  to  our  North  Caro- 
lina farmers.  It  is  a  highly  perfected,  well-seasoned,  and  efficient  business 
organization  for  marketing  farm  crops. 

The  plan  is  just  this:  The  cooperative  associations  are  divided  into 
as  many  separate  units  as  there  are  different  crops  to  be  marketed.  Each 
crop  has  its  own  separate  and  distinct  organization.  For  instance,  the 
tobacco  association  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  cotton  grow- 
ers' association,  though  a  man  may  belong  to  both  if  he  grows  both  crops. 
Nevertheless  the  organizations  are  as  distinct  as  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches. 

However,  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanut  associations  are  so  nearly 
alike  in  their  method  of  organization,  their  purposes,  and  their  results, 
that  by  studying  one  we  can  get  a  clear  conception  of  each.  Therefore, 
I  shall  take  up,  as  an  example,  the  principal  type  of  associations  in  North 
Carolina — the  cotton  association. 

Membership  in  the  cotton  association  is  limited  to  the  original  sellers  of 
cotton;  that  is,  only  the  actual  growers  may  belong;  the  actual  growers — 
tenants  or  landlords — who  sell  their  own  cotton,  and  the  landlords  who  re- 
ceived cotton  in  payment  of  rent.  A  landlord  who  does  not  raise  cotton, 
and  whose  rent  is  paid  in  money,  cannot  belong — he  has  no  cotton  to  sell. 
The  marketing  association  is  a  purely  business  organization  the  sole  aim 
and  idea  of  which  is  to  sell  cotton.  The  motto  of  the  association  is: 
Organized  for  Business.  The  association  is  made  up  of  farmers,  but 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  farmers'  union,  or  any  such  organi- 
zation. A  cotton  marketing  association  does  nothing  but  sell  the  cotton 
of  its  members. 
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The  members  join  the  association  simply  by  signing  a  contract  which 
says  that  for  a  period  of  five  years  they  will  sell  their  cotton  only  through 
the  association.  The  contract  which  they  sign  is  legal  and  binding ;  it  has 
gone  through  the  courts  many  times  and  has  been  sustained.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  the  members  sign  a  binding  contract,  because  the 
directors  of  the  association  must  know  before  selling  time  that  they  will 
have  a  definite  volume  of  cotton  to  sell.  In  this  way  and  on  this  basis  an 
association  can  arrange  beforehand  to  conduct  its  business.  The  members 
must  sign  for  as  much  as  five  years,  because  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
employ  really  able  and  competent  men  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
association  and  to  establish  business  connections  for  the  sale  of  the  crop 
far  in  advance  of  the  market  season. 

The  business  end  of  the  association  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors. 
These  are  competent  experts  whose  sole  business  is  selling  the  cotton  of 
the  members  of  the  association.  The  method  of  organization  is  this:  A 
few  leaders  in  North  Carolina  farm  affairs  form  themselves  into  an  organ- 
ization committee.  They  secure  members.  When  the  members  are  secured, 
the  association  is  legally  incorporated  and  chartered.  Then  the  state  is 
divided  into  ten  districts,  and  from  each  district  the  members  elect  one 
director.  The  voting  is  done  by  the  members  at  a  regular,  organized 
election,  either  in  person  or  by  mail.  Each  member  has  one  vote.  Thus 
there  are  ten  directors  for  the  state.  They  must  be  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, with  their  own  cotton  pooled  with  the  rest,  so  that  whatever  they 
do  will  be  done  for  their  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
others.  These  directors  will  be  held  legally  responsible,  just  as  are  the 
directors  of  any  corporation,  to  the  members.  The  associations  are  as 
much  legal  corporations  as  any  other  kind  of  corporation. 

There  are  small  fees  charged  to  the  members  when  they  sign  the  con- 
tract. These  fees  are  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  actual  expenses 
of  organization.  This  is  the  only  way  the  organizers  have  of  raising  money 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  if  there  is  money  left  over,  it  goes  into  the  treasury 
of  the  association  when  it  is  organized.  The  organization  committee  go 
out  of  existence  on  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors,  and  the  directors 
take  charge  of  the  association's  business. 

There  is  no  capital  stock,  and  the  associations  are  run  without  profit. 
Whatever  the  crop  sells  for,  after  actual  selling  expenses  are  paid,  is 
divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  quality  of 
cotton  sold  for  each  member.  The  purpose  is  not.  to  make  a  profit  for  an 
owner  or  a  board  of  directors;  the  owners  are  members,  and  the  directors 
are  salaried  employees.  The  pupose  is  to  sell  the  crop  of  each  of  its 
members  for  the  highest  possible  prices.  The  association  itself  will  grade 
the  cotton,  in  order  to  insure  fair  grading  to  the  grower.  For  instance, 
there  will  be  one  grade  for  middling  cotton  and  seven-eighths  inch  staple, 
one  for  middling  cotton  and  one  inch  staple,  and  one  for  middling  cotton 
and  one  and  one-eighth  inch  staple,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these  grades  is  to 
be  sold  separately,  and  the  selling  price  paid  to  the  grower  who  delivered 
that  particular  grade  of  cotton,  less  the  actual  expenses  of  grading,  ware- 
housing, and  selling. 
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The  association,  through  the  directors,  will  employ  expert  graders, 
warehousemen,  and  sellers.  Thus  the  graders,  warehousemen,  and  sellers 
will  be  experts  employed  by  the  growers,  and  not,  as  the  case  is  now,  men 
employed  by  the  buyers. 

When  the  crop  has  been  delivered  to  the  association,  it  is  graded  and 
warehoused,  and  then  sold  as  the  sellers  see  fit  in  large  lots  to  manufac- 
turers, exporters,  and  general  buyers  of  the  crop.  The  aim  is  to  sell  the 
crop  gradually  throughout  the  year.  This  is  the  way  the  manufacturers 
and  exporters  call  for  the  crop.  This  will  do  away  with  the  present  system 
of  dumping  the  whole  crop  on  the  market  at  once  and  thus  overflowing 
the  market  and  lowering  the  price.  Then,  if  there  is  to  be  a  carry-over 
of  one  year 's  crop  to  the  next,  the  growers  will  know  about  it,  and  will 
plan  their  crops  accordingly. 

The  growers  will  be  paid  for  their  crops  as  they  are  sold.  Thus,  if  one- 
twelfth  of  a  particular  grade  of  cotton  is  sold  each  month,  then  the  grower 
who  has  that  grade  of  cotton  will  receive  each  month  just  one-twelfth  of 
the  payment  for  his  entire  crop  of  this  particular  grade.  While  this  system 
has  its  disadvantages,  it  has  the  advantage  of  insuring  an  all-the-year-round 
income,  which  enables  the  farmer  to  arrange  to  pay  his  debts  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  year,  instead  of  in  a  lump  in  the  fall,  as  at  present. 
Eegular  warehouse  receipts  are  issued  for  cotton  delivered,  and  if  the 
farmer  desires,  he  may  get  a  loan  when  he  delivers  the  cotton,  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  a  conservative  estimate  on  the  market 
value  of  his  cotton.  The  association  arranges  for  these  loans  through  the 
local  banks,  the  federal  reserve  bank,  and  so  forth.  The  farmer  has  only 
to  use  his  warehouse  receipts  which  are  acceptable  collateral  in  any  money 
market. 

Experience  has  shown  in  crop  associations  elsewhere  that  little  trouble 
is  found  in  financing  the  associations.  There  is  no  trouble  on  this  score 
in  California.  It  is  certain  that  this  scheme  will  work  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  for  it  is  a  non-perishable  crop,  it  is  universally  used,  and  there  is 
no  other  quantity  crop  to  take  its  place.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  the  best 
of  all  crops  upon  which  to  secure  loans,  and  there  is  little  or  no  doubt 
about  financing  the  associations  when  they  are  properly  organized. 

Bankers,  almost  to  a  man,  are  behind  the  cooperative  marketing  move- 
ment in  North  Carolina,.  I  will  quote,  as  an  instance,  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  B.  F.  Eeynolds,  of  the  Bank  of  Rockingham,  to  B.  W.  Kilgore, 
Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Extension  Service,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  cooperative  marketing  in  North  Carolina: 

"At  this  time,  I  know  of  no  proposition  which  holds  for  the  farmers 
any  hope  or  prospect  for  success  in  farming  in  the  South  other  than  the 
cooperative  marketing  movement. 

' '  I  have  investigated  the  principle  and  operation  of  this  movement 
sufficiently  to  convince  me  that  it  is  right  and  workable.  I  am  writing 
you,  therefore,  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it  and  hope  to  see  it 
succeed." 
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In  fact,  business  men  and  leading  farmers  all  over  North  Carolina — 
and  the  whole  South  for  that  matter — heartily  endorse  this  movement. 
The  farm  papers  are  for  it;  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  are 
behind  it;  rural  economists  everywhere  hail  the  plan  with  joy. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  association  a  reality.  In  fact,  it  is  already 
a  reality.  Farm  papers  and  county  weeklies,  the  state  extension  service, 
and  the  leaders  throughout  the  state  have  put  their  best  efforts  into  making 
it  a  success.  Aaron  Sapiro,  attorney  for  many  of  the  California  asso- 
ciations, has  been  in  North  Carolina  on  a  speech-making  tour  for  the 
association.  There  has  been  speech-making  and  canvassing  at  every  im- 
portant farmers'  meeting  in  North  Carolina  for  the  last  year.  The  only 
real  factors  against  the  association  are  the  ignorant  farmer  and  the  middle- 
man. Of  course,  the  opposition  of  the  middlemen  is  inevitable  for  they 
will  be  out  of  a  job  when  the  association  sells  cotton  direct  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  exporters;  but  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce 
ignorance  to  a  minimum  among  farmers  in  regard  to  cooperative  marketing. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  canvass  absolutely  every  farm  in  North  Carolina 
before  July  1,  1922. 

The  farmers  join  readily  enough;  in  fact  they  are  justly  afraid  of 
losing  money  if  they  stay  out.  So  there  is  every  indication  that  the  plan 
will  work. 

The  vast  successes  of  the  cooperative  marketing  associations  in  Denmark 
and  California  are  too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  say  much  about 
them.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in  Denmark  and  California  cooperative 
marketing  has  been  tried  out  and  proven  to  be  a  success  beyond  any 
possible  doubt. 

And  now  as  to  its  success  in  North  Carolina.  It  has  already  succeeded. 
Without  bothering  you  with  endless  statistics,  the  North  Carolina  asso- 
ciations have  signed  up  enough  members  to  control  practically  the  1922 
crop  of  both  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  fact,  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  1922  crop  is  legally  released  to  the  market  associations.  As  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  the  remaining  farmers 
will  line  up  with   the  association. 

The  big  outstanding  advantage  of  cooperative  marketing  is  that  farmers 
get  more  for  their  crops  when  they  sell  collectively  in  large  quantities ; 
they  control  the  market  and  have  a  proper  part  in  establishing  their  own 
prices.  In  short,  by  doing  business  in  this  way,  the  farmer  gets  a  square 
deal ;  he  does  away  with  unnecessary  middlemen  and  speculators ;  he  gets 
the  middleman 's  profit  for  himself.  It 's  a  safe  proposition  all  around. 
The  farmer  takes  the  control  of  the  market  out  of  the  hands  of  the  dealers 
and  holds  the  control  of  it  in  his  own  hands.  Furthermore,  he  knows  the 
demand — the  actual,  not  the  speculative  demand — for  cotton  from  time  to 
time;  the  cotton  is  held  over  for  him  by  the  association,  if  necessary,  and 
he  governs  the  size  of  his  crop  accordingly. 

It  is  certainly  a  sane  method  of  marketing  crops,  and  we  have  seen 
that  it  has  worked  with  marvelous  results  everywhere  that  it  has  been 
tried.     As  a  result  the   farmers  get   more  money  for   their  crops  and  the 
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growers  for  their  fruits.  In  Denmark,  where  crops  have  been  marketed 
cooperatively  for  sixty  years,  there  are  no  poor  white  farmers — just  as 
there  are  no  extremely  wealthy  middlemen  speculators.  As  we  have  seen  in 
a  former  paper,  there  is  little  tenancy  in  Denmark  or  in  California — almost 
none  at  all  in  Denmark. 

Cooperative  marketing  along  with  cooperative  credit  unions  solved  the 
tenancy  problem  in  Denmark.  It  gave  the  Danish  farmer  a  living  price 
for  his  crops  and  made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  sell  his  farm  and  go  to 
work  as  a  tenant  or  mill  hand  in  order  to  live.  It  has  solved  the  problem 
in  California.  Just  here  I  want  to  quote  a  few  words  from  a  speech 
made  by  Aaron  Sapiro,  attorney  for  a  number  of  cooperative  marketing 
associations  in  California. 

' '  The  bankers,  the  business  men,  and  the  farmers  are  prosperous  in 
California,  and  it  is  not  due  to  the  climate.     It  is  due  to  cooperation. 

' '  The  Texas  cotton  crop  is  worth  every  year  more  than  the  entire  agri- 
cultural output  of  California.  Yet  our  rural  conditions  are  a  generation 
ahead  of  yours.  Of  the  1,500,000  women  and  children  working  in  the 
fields  of  the  United  States,  more  than  a  million  work  in  the  cotton  patch. 
You  produce  an  article  which  is  non-perishable.  It  is  in  demand  in  every 
country  and  good  at  any  bank  in  the  world,  yet  you  cotton  fanners  have 
less  than  $500  per  family  for  your  year's  work.  Why?  Because  you  have 
been  making  paupers  of  yourselves  while  you  make  millionaires  in  England 
and  New  England. ' ' 

Cooperative  marketing  has  lifted  the  farmers  above  the  poverty  line 
in  California.  It  has  made  Denmark  a  land  of  happy  home-owners.  There 
is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  cooperative  marketing  will  not  have  re- 
sults in  North  Carolina  as  striking  as   those  in  Denmark  and  California. 

Today  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  are  organizing  to  sell  cotton 
and  tobacco.  Under  their  plan  they  cannot  be  helpless  victims  of  fate 
as  they  were  two  years  ago.  They  propose  to  be  masters  of  their  fate 
and  not  underlings.  Of  course  time  alone  can  tell,  but  experience  else- 
where leads  us  to  prophesy  success— whole  and  complete. 

Sources  of  Information 

Cooperative  Marketing  of  Farm  Crops. — Extension  Circular  No.  115, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 

Farmers '  Market  Bulletin.  Vol.  No.  8,  Number  46,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 

News  and  Observer,  November  20,  1921,  Ealeigh,  N.  C. 

University  News  Letter,  Vol.  VIII,  Number  2. — University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  Agreement 
and  Contract. — Mr.  L.  S.  Tomlinson,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Tobacco  Growers'  Cooperative  Association  Agreement  and  Contract.—' 
Mr.  M.  O.  Wilson,  Keysville,  Va. 

February  27,  1922. 
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BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  AS  AN  AID  TO  HOME 
AND  FARM  OWNERSHIP 

J.  P.  Trotter,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  problem  of  providing  homes  and  homesteads  for  people  of  mod- 
erate means  is  yearly  becoming  more  difficult.  For,  besides  the  ever  in- 
creasing cost  of  land,  labor,  and  materials,  there  is  a  puzzling  economic 
law  that  the  more  populous  and  prosperous  a  community  becomes  the 
fewer  are  the  people  who  live  under  their  own  roofs,  and  the  larger  the 
number  of  farmers  who  till  the  land  owned  by  an  overlord.  Social  scien- 
tists realize  that  this  tendency,  which  has  been  called  a  law,  is  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  a  people,  and  statesmen  appreciate  the  danger  to  a 
democratic  commonwealth  of  having  a  great  percentage  of  the  population 
living  on  property  the  title  to  which  is  in  a  landlord.  The  problem  pre- 
sents this  question:  How  can  an  industrious,  honest,  and  sober  man  of 
moderate  means  buy  a  home  under  the  stringent  economic  life  which 
modern  times  present? 

The  means  to  secure  this  desirable  end  is  not  that  of  educating  the 
tenant  so  that  he  may  see  the  manifold  blessings  of  home  ownership. 
Every  tenant  sees  them,  and  there  are  few  tenants,  no  matter  how  poor 
their  present  condition,  who  do  not  aspire  to  own  some  day  the  home  they 
live  in  and  to  be  able  to  call  the  land  they  till  their  own  "to  have  and  to 
hold  forever. ' '  What  is  needed  to  solve  the  alarming  housing  shortage  of 
today,  and  to  put  tenants  in  freehold  possession  of  their  homes,  is  an 
adequate  credit  system.  A  credit  system  to  be  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  tenant  must  have  these  features:  first,  loans  must  not  be  made 
to  depend  upon  collateral  security  that  is  triple  the  value  of  the  loan; 
second,  the  credit  must  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time;  third,  the 
interest  charges  on  the  loan  must  be  reasonable. 

Their  Origin 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  devise  such  a.  credit  system,  for  the 
need  has  been  acutely  felt  for  a  long  time.  The  first  practical  attempt 
ever  made  was  the  establishment  of  the  Landschaften  Banks  in  Germany 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  These  land  banks  were  established 
by  Frederick  the  Great  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years  War.  The  estates 
of  the  nobles  were  lying  waste,  for  want  of  capital,  and  the  serfs  were  in 
a  miserable  condition.  To  relieve  this  condition  Frederick  caused  these 
land  loan  banks  to  be  established  all  over  Germany.  The  nobles  were 
forced  to  join,  whether  or  not  they  wished  to  borrow,  and  all  the  lands 
were  made  jointly  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  members  which  were  secured 
by  mortgages  on  the  combined  estates  of  the  members  of  the  Landschaften. 
It  was  in  the  Landschaften  that  the  practice  of  paying  off  loans  by  amor- 
tization, or  small  payments  over  a  long  period  of  time,  was  started.  Later 
membership  in  the  Landschaften  became  optional,  and  the  privilege  of 
membership  was  seized  on  by  peasant  as  well  as  prince.     Today  the  bonds 
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of  the  cooperative  land  and  loan  banks  of  Europe  are  considered  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  conservative  investment.  The  desirability  of  these  bonds 
as  a  form  of  investment  enables  European  land-owners  to  secure  loans  at 
a  rate  of  interest,  of  from  3.5  per  cent  to  5.5  per  cent,  and  they  can  have 
from  fifty  to  seventy  years  in  which  to  liquidate  their  debts.  It  was  from 
these  banks  that  all  our  modern  cooperative  loan  associations  have  sprung. 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Laud  and  Loan  Associations,  Credit  Unions, 
and  Morris  Plan  Banks  all  embody  one  or  more  of  the  features  of  the  old 
Landschaften  Banks  of  Germany.  It  is  these  agencies  that  are  today 
working  wonders  to  make  home  ownership  and  farm  improvement  a  reality 
of  today  rather  than  a  phantom  of  the  future. 

First  in  rank  of  usefulness  so  far  among  these  cooperative  savings  and 
loan  associations  is  the  American  Building  and  Loan  Association.  The 
first  building  and  loan  association  ever  established  was  in  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia  about  1831.  The  benefits  from  the  association  quickly  became 
known  and  similar  ones  sprang  up  throughout  the  nation.  By  the  year 
1893  there  were  in  the  United  States  5,598  such  associations  with  a  mem- 
bership of  1,745,725.  Speaking  of  these  "unique  private  banking  busi- 
nesses ' '  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Labor  said  in  his  report  on  building 
and  loan  associations  in  1893,  "These  private  corporations  doing  a  semi- 
banking  business,  conducted  by  men  not  trained  as  bankers,  offer  a  study 
in  finance  not  equaled  by  any  other  institutions. ' ' 

Their  Rapid  Increase 

His  report  reveals  the  fact  that  in  1893  there  were  in  North  Carolina 
only  twenty-five  building  and  loan  associations,  with  a  membership  of  less 
than  seven  thousand.  In  1904  there  were  41  associations.  That  number 
jumped  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  1914.  During  the  same  ten- 
year  period  the  total  assets  of  the  North  Carolina  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations swelled  from  $2,500,000  to  $12,292,000.  The  1920  census  shows 
the  growth  of  the  building  and  loan  associations  in  North  Carolina  exceeded 
in  only  three  states  of  the  Union  in  the  ten-year  period  from  1910  to  1920. 
In  January  1922  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  associations  com- 
posed of  6-1,000  members,  with  assets  of  $29,608,632. 

The  1922  World 's  Almanac  shows  that  the  North  Carolina  associations 
rank  18th  among  the  states  in  the  amount  of  their  assets.  The  report 
made  of  building  and  loan  associations  by  the  North  Carolina  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  for  the  year  1920  shows  that  the  installments  paid  in 
that  year  were  in  excess  of  the  ten  million  dollar  mark,  of  which  $1,071,794 
was  paid  into  one  association  in  Charlotte.  The  total  amount  of  money 
borrowed  through  the  associations  that  year  was  over  three  million  dollars, 
and  the  total  income  of  the  associations  was  $16,816,000.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  831,404  one-hundred-dollar  shares  being  carried  in  the 
state. 

What  do  all  these  figures  mean?  They  mean  that  building  and  loan 
associations  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  allay  the  housing  problem  in  North 
Carolina.  Let  us  look  into  the  workings  of  these  associations,  and  see  just 
how  it  is  that  they  operate. 
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Business  Principles  Involved 

"A  building  and  loan  association,"  says  Charles  N.  Thompson,  "is  a 
private  corporation  designed  for  the  accumulation  by  the  members  of 
their  money  by  periodical  payments  into  its  treasury,  to  be  invested  from 
time  to  time  in  loans  to  the  members  upon  real  estate  for  home  purposes. ' ' 
In  simple  terms  a  building  and  loan  association  is  a  society  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  enable  men  of  small  means  to  secure  homes  for  themselves,  or 
to  save  their  earnings  in  a  good  investment.  In  a  word  a  building  and 
loan  association  is  a  cooperative  savings  and  loan  association.  Part  of 
the  members  join  to  make  weekly  deposits  on  shares  of  stock  which  usually 
yields  them  6  per  cent  interest.  The  others  may  borrow  money  from  the 
association  with  which  to  build  houses;  they  have  over  six  years  in  which 
to  repay  the  loans,  and  as  there  are  no  profits  except  between  the  members, 
their  net  interest  charges  are  very  small — about  ZV2  per  cent.  And  these 
self-help  societies  accomplish  their  purpose.  They  furnish  a  safe  means 
for  the  accumulation  of  savings,  and  give  their  members  an  opportunity 
to  secure  money  at  very  reasonable  rates  for  the  erection  of  homes. 

The  method  of  organization  and  the  operation  of  the  business  are  looked 
on  by  some  as  some  sleight-of-hand-trick,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the, 
matter  is  simple.  A  number  of  people  who  want  a  safe  investment  for 
their  weekly  or  monthly  savings  join  themselves  with  neighbors  who  wish 
to  borrow  money  with  which  to  build  homes.  All  the  members  of  the 
credit  association  take  as  many  shares  as  they  can  carry,  after  an  initial 
working  capital  has  been  subscribed  by  such  members  as  can  pay  for  their 
shares  in  advance.  The  borrowers '  shares  mature  at  once,  and  they  get 
the  par  value  of  their  shares  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  which  they  repay  with 
interest. 

The  Legal  Basis  in  North  Carolina 

The  state  legislature,  realizing  the  value  to  the  people  of  cooperative 
credit  unions,  has  enacted  very  favorable  laws  regarding  their  organization. 
To  prevent  spurious  organizations  from  defrauding  the  people  the  law 
provides  that  no  society  shall  hold  itself  out  as  a  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation unless  organized  under  the  laws  regulating  them  (Consolidated 
Statutes,  sec.  5169).  The  laws  further  provide  that  the  officers  of  the 
associations  shall  be  amenable  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Insurance  for 
any  irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  the  association.  The  legislature  has 
made  shares  of  building  and  loan  stock  exempt  from  taxation.  The  co- 
operative character  of  the  organizations,  and  the  small  margins  from  which 
operating  expenses  must  be  taken  have  caused  many  states  to  free  the 
associations  from  taxation  altogether.  Our  legislature  should  let  nothing 
keep  it  from  following  their  lead. 

The  North  Carolina  statutes  permit  any  persons  in  any  city,  town,  or 
county  to  organize  for  the-  purpose  of  establishing  a  homestead  and  build- 
ing and  loan  association,  and  to  the  organizations  is  given  the  right  to 
make  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  society,  and  to  regulate  the  number 
and  value  of  shares  to  be  issued  and  the  amount  and  time  of  the  install- 
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ments  to  be  paid  on  subscribed  shares.  Appreciating  the  benefits  to  mem- 
bers, the  law  makers  have  framed  the  statutes  so  that  married  women  and 
minors  may  be  members  with  full  privileges.  By  the  law  members  of  a 
board  of  directors  of  a  building  and  loan  association  cannot  vote  them- 
selves loans;  and  since  they  must  be  shareholders — and  all  shareholders 
share  alike  in  both  profits  and  losses — this  keeps  the  directors  from  mak- 
ing risky  loans. 

The  Business  Method 

The  method  of  conducting  business  is  this:  A  number  of  citizens  de- 
cide to  organize  a  building  and  loan  association.  From  their  number  they 
elect  officers  for  the  corporation  and  select  a  board  of  directors.  Each 
member  must  subscribe  to  shares  of  stock.  These  shares  of  stock  may  be 
set  at  any  figure  as  the  par  value.  In  North  Carolina  the  associations 
have  a  uniform  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  share.  Some  of  the 
members  are  "borrowing  members."  That  is,  as  soon  as  enough  subscribed 
stock  has  been  paid  in,  the  directors  vote  loans  to  such  members  as  desire 
them.  The  other  members  are  ' '  savings  members. ' '  These  are  the  ones 
who  join  the  associations  in  order  to  accumulate  their  weekly  savings  and 
get  6  per  cent  interest  on  them.  They  pay  in  each  week  or  month  a  cer- 
tain part  of  their  subscribed  shares,  usually  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  share  of  stock.  Thus,  if  a  member  is  ' '  carrying ' '  ten  shares  of  stock 
he  pays  in  $2.50  each  week.  At  frequent  times  these  installments  are 
added  together  and  the  interest  is  compounded.  The  par  value  of  the 
member 's  ten  shares  is  one  thousand  dollars.  When  the  paid-in  installments 
plus  the  interest  on  them  amounts  to  one  thousand  dollars,  his  stock 
matures  and  in  a  lump  sum  he  gets  one  thousand  dollars.  Ordinarily  it 
takes  between  six  and  six  and  one-half  years  for  the  shares  to  mature. 
The  saving  member  has  paid  in  about  $840  for  which  he  is  returned  one 
thousand  dollars.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  thousands  of  industrious  workers 
eagerly  subscribe  to  this  as  the  choicest  form  of  investment .'  But  it  is 
not  only  the  foregoing  advantages  which  building  and  loan  stock  offers 
to  the  wage-earner  or  salaried  man.  He  may  subscribe  to  the  stock  and  if 
circumstances  make  him  feel  that  he  needs  his  paid-in  installments  else- 
where, he  may  withdraw  his  money  at  any  time.  If  he  has  paid  his  in- 
stallments for  a  year  or  more  they  will  be  repaid  to  him  with  interest  if 
he  wishes  to  withdraw.  Let  us  sum  up  the  advantages  building  and  loan 
stock  offers  to  the  investor:  absolute  security — for  the  association's  money 
is  loaned  only  on  real  estate  at  two-thirds  its  value;  tax  exemption;  <3 
per  cent  interest ;  the  necessity  of  saving  regularly — for  the  installments 
must  be  paid  each  week  or  month,  as  the  case  may  be;  permission  to  with- 
draw his  installments  at  any  time — which  is  just  as  good  as  ordinary  pre- 
ferred stock  in  any  corporation — but  in  a  building  and  loan  association  it 
has  the  advantage  of  never  going  below  par;  and  last  is  the  fact  that 
money  may  be  borrowed  on  paid  installments. 
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The  shares  of  the  borrowing  member  mature  immediately  when  the 
loan  is  granted  to  him.  He  asks  for  a  loan  and  the  directors  give  it  to 
him,  taking  as  security  a  first  mortgage  on  the  lot  on  which  he  is  to  build 
his  house,  plus  the  added  security  of  his  shares,  which  are  pledged  to  the 
association.  As  a  concrete  example,  suppose  A  wishes  to  build  a  $5,000 
home  on  a  $1,000  lot  he  owns.  The  total  value  of  the  property  will  be 
$6,000.  He  joins  a  building  and  loan  association  and  asks  for  a  loan. 
The  directors  will  grant  him  a  loan  of  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  house 
and  lot  when  completed.  That  gives  him  $4,000.  The  other  $1,000  nec- 
essary he  must  get  from  another  source,  as  by  getting  a  loan  and  giving  a 
second  mortgage  on  the  premises.  To  get  the  $4,000  loan  he  must  subscribe 
to  forty  shares  of  stock,  which  will  cost  him  $40  a  month  plus  6  per  cent 
interest  on  the  loan.  But  from  this  6  per  cent  interest  is  deducted  the 
interest  on  the  share  installments  he  pays  in.  This  makes  interest  charges 
amount  to  about  3%  per  cent.  So  A  living  happily  is  paying  for  his  house 
at  less-than-rent  installments.  And  in  six  and  a  half  years  it  will  be  hi? 
own.  Paying  $50  a  month  rent  for  a  house  is  like  dropping  money  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  but  $50  a  month  will  buy  a  house  just  as  easily  if  the 
tenant  is  thrifty.  So  the  advantages  of  borrowing  through  a  building  and 
loan  association  are  seen  to  be :  an  extremely  low  rate  of  interest ;  the 
payment  of  the  principal  over  a  long  period  of  time;  and  the  payment  of 
both  principal  and  interest  not  in  lump  sums  but  in  small  installments 
which  in  fact  are  less  than  the  rent  on  the  same  dwelling  would  be. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  growth  of  these  associations  has  been  phe- 
nomenal? Each  year  hundreds  of  families  in  North  Carolina  are  moving 
into  homes  of  their  own — to  be  paid  for,  in  a  way  which  is  a  mystery  to 
many  of  the  buyers  themselves,  "by  the  building  and  loan." 

These  philanthropic  organizations  are  getting  much  recognition  from 
all  who  are  interested  in  community  welfare. 

The  papers  constantly  remind  the  public  of  the  good  they  are  doing 
and  the  possibilities  they  hold  open  to  investors  and  borrowers  alike. 
W.  W.  Nelson  writing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  November  1,  1921,  said, 
' '  Anything  that  works  toward  producing  homes  for  working  people  and 
others  of  limited  means  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  is  why  building  and 
loan  associations  should  be  encouraged.  To  begin  with,  they  are  purely 
cooperative  organizations— associations  of  mutual  help.  When  functioning 
under  proper  auspices  and  protection  they  do  a  great  service  to  humanity. ' ' 
The  editor  of  the  Morganton  News  Herald  recently  said,  "Possibly  no  other 
organization  in  Morganton  has  had  a  more  active  part  in  the  progress  of  the 
town  than  the  Morganton  Building  and  Loan  Association.  It  would  bo 
hard  to  conceive  of  how  the  town  would  get  along  without  the  building 
and  loan  association.  Hundreds  of  homes  have  been  erected  with  the  aid 
furnished  by  this  means."  This  wide-awake  editor  goes  on  further  to 
point  out.  the  need  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  investors.  She  says, 
"Applications  are  in  now  for  loans  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
cannot  be  granted  before  next  spring. ' ' 
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Everywhere  throughout  the  state  a  lively  interest  is  being  taken  in 
building  and  loan  associations  as  an  agency  in  solving  the  housing  prob- 
lem. The  manufacturers  of  High  Point  are  at  the  present  time  prosecut- 
ing a  vigorous  "own-your-own-home  campaign,"  by  encouraging  and  help- 
ing their  employees  to  build  through  the  building  and  loan  association. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News,  while  appreciating  the 
fact  that  he  could  buy  a  home  easier  through  the  building  and  loan  than 
he  can  pay  rent,  bewails  the  fact  that  he  cannot  get  a  loan  for  over  a 
year  under  present  conditions  of  the  local  associations.  And  so  it  is  well 
that  the  editors  of  the  state  should  remind  their  patrons  that  ' '  the  easiest, 
simplest  and  least  expensive  way  of  getting  under  one 's  own  roof -tree  is 
to  get  into  a  well  managed  building  and  loan  association. "  It  is  right 
that  they  should  impress  upon  the  clientele  they  serve  the  splendid  in- 
vestment that  building  and  loan  stock  is  for  the  conservative  investor  of 
capital,  whether  an  industrious  wage-earner  or  any  other  capitalist. 

Their  Use  in  the  Farm  Regions 

There  is,  however,  a  matter  which  neither  the  newspapers  nor  the 
people  of  the  state  at  large  have  taken  cognizance  of.  That  is,  the  fact 
that  land  and  loan  associations  as  provided  for  in  our  state  laws  can  be 
made  just,  as  active  and  potent  a  factor  in  relieving  tenancy  in  the  rural 
districts  as  the  building  and  loan  associations  are  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
To  prove  that  this  is  possible  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  growth 
in  number  and  extent  of  service  of  the  associations  operating  in  Ohio, 
the  pioneer  state  in  this  field  of  finance.  In  1913  there  were  7,760  loans 
made  by  building  and  loan  associations  to  farmers  in  that  state.  The 
amount  of  the  loans  was  $15,304,808.  In  1921— eight  years  later— 12,955 
loans  were  made,  the  total  amount  of  which  was  $42,709,568.  It  is  true 
that  conditions  are  somewhat  different  in  Ohio  from  what  they  are  in 
North  Carolina.  There  the  associations  in  the  towns  and  cities  have  a 
surplus  of  funds  which  they  are  glad  to  lend  on  farm  mortgages,  while 
in  North  Carolina  the  urban  loan  associations  can  never  meet  the  demands 
made  on  them  by  members  in  the  city.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
farmers  of  a  community  cannot  pool  their  savings  and  lend  them  to  their 
less  fortunate  neighbors  since  they  will  get  ample  returns  from  their  in- 
vestment. Under  our  state  laws  the  rural  loan  associations  are  permitted 
to  make  loans  for  the  purchase  of  or  improvements  on  farm  lands  on  per- 
sonal security  or  realty  collateral,  whereas  the  urban  associations  can, 
according  to  the  statute,  lend  only  on  realty  as  collateral.  Colonel  J.  R. 
"Xoung,  formerly  State  Insurance  Commissioner,  is  devoting  much  of  his 
time  to  a  study  of  rural  credits.  He  believes  that  the  cooperative  loan 
associations  "can,  should,  and  would"  function  well  in  the  rural  districts 
of  North  Carolina.  He  says,  "where  such  associations  have  been  estab- 
lished they  are  having  two  good  effects:  the  use  of  local  capital  for  com- 
munity needs,  and  also  to  promote  thrift  among  the  country  people. " 
Col.  Young  thinks  thrift  is  a  thing  that  is  yet  to  be  learned  by  a  great 
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many  of  our  North  Carolina  farmers.  He  further  points  out  that  in  those 
places  where  land  and  loan  or  building  and  loan  associations  have  been 
established  in  the  rural  districts  money  comes  in  in  surprisingly  large 
amounts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Raleigh  gentleman  is  right.  And  it 
is  high  time  the  rural  people  stir  from  their  century-old  lethargy  by  seizing 
on  this  method  of  buying  and  improving  the  lands  they  till.  The  federal 
government  by  establishing  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  has  taken  a 
forward  step — though  a  half  century  late — but  it  will  probably  be  a  long 
time  before  their  business  relieves  rural  credits  to  any  great  extent.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  making  only  about.  14  per  cent  of  the  farm  loans. 
In  the  meantime  the  farmer  should  recall  the  saying,  "Do  you  need  help? — 
then  help  yourself. ' '  And  the  cooperative  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  the  means  by  which  he  may  help  himself  to  greater  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

Sources  of  Information 

The  Ninth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

Eural  Credits. — Congressional  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.    1921. 

The  1921  Report  of  the  Building  and  Loan  Association. — Stacey  W. 
Wade,  North  Carolina  Insurance  Commissioner. 

Manufacturers  Eecord,  January  26,  1922. 

Greensboro  Daily  News,  January  15,  1922. 

The  World's  Almanac  for  1922. 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  October  31,  1921. 

Consolidated  Statutes  of  North  Carolina. 

General  Code  of  Ohio. 

University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter.  Vol.  I,  No.  46.  Vol.  VII, 
No.  7. 

Washington  Post,  November  1,  1921. 

The  Survey,  October  22,   1921. 

Durham  Herald,  October  12,  1921. 

Treatise  on  Cooperative  Savings  and  Loan  Associations. — By  Seymour 
Dexter. 

March  27,  1922. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  LANDLESS  MEN 

L.  G.  Wilson,  Harnett  County,  and  E.  C.  Branson,  Kenan  Professor  of 

Rural  Social  Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  Inquiry 

By  way  of  preface,  let  me  say  that  after  exploring  the  subject  of 
Home  and  Farm  Ownership  during  the  first  half  of  the  college  year,  (1) 
the  extent  and  the  distribution  of  tenancy — rural,  urban  and  industrial, 
and  (2)  the  causes  producing  town  and  country  tenancy,  along  with  the 
consequences  of  landlessness  upon  personality,  citizenship,  social  institu- 
tions, and  civic  structures,  the  North  Carolina  Club  is  now  busy  (3)  with 
the  personal,  social-economic,  and  civic  remedies — the  self-help  agencies, 
the  state-aid  remedies,  along  with  the  federal-aid  policies  and  plans  that 
are  now  being  considered  by  Congress. 

The  effects  of  tenancy  upon  town  and  country  churches  have  been 
considered  in  various  club  reports  and  discussions.  We  have  seen  how 
the  church  in  farm  areas  and  in  city  centers  suffers  from  the  landless, 
propertyless  estate  of  tenants  and  renters,  the  restless,  roving,  irrespon- 
sible spirit  it  produces,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  church  support,  church 
membership  ratios,  church  attendance  and  church  conditions  in  general. 
My  particular  subject,  however,  concerns  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
these  landless  men;  the  duties,  opportunities,  and  privileges  of  the  church 
as  it  confronts  the  paradox  of  100,000  vacant  unused  town  lots,  22  million 
idle  wilderness  acres  of  farm  land,  and  1,380,000  landless,  homeless  souls 
in  North  Carolina.  What  can  the  fifty  organized  religious  bodies  of 
North  Carolina  do  about  it?  How  can  they  help  tenants  and  renters  to 
rise  into  home  and  farm  ownership?  Is  the  landless,  homeless  condition 
of  1,380,000  people  in  North  Carolina  any  concern  of  the  church?  Has 
religion  anything  to  do  with  this  problem,  and  if  so,  what?  And  spe- 
cifically what  can  Christian  men  and  women  do  about  it?  I  am  merely 
outlining  in  a  rough  way  the  field  I  am  expected  to  cover  in  this  discussion. 

Excessive  Farm  Tenancy  and  Country  Church  Decay 

But  first  of  all  I  want  to  summarize  the  effects  upon  the  church  of 
excessive  tenancy,  (1)  in  farm  areas,  and  (2)  in  city  centers.  And  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  city  tenancy  runs  into  far  larger  ratios  than  farm 
tenancy,  that  tenancy,  heretofore  considered  a  farm  problem  mainly,  is 
even  more  a  city  problem,  that  city  churches  suffer  from  it  as  certainly 
as  country  churches  do,  and  must  therefore  begin  to  consider  it  in  simple 
self-defense,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

I  ask  in  the  first  place,  bow  does  the  country  church  fare  in  areas  of 
excessive  farm  tenancy — in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  belt  of  the  South, 
say,  and  in  the  great  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West,  for  these  are  the 
two   farm  regions  most   afflicted  by  the  social   ills   of   tenancy?     We  can- 
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not  any  longer  be  in  doubt  about  the  answer.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
a  score  or  more  of  direct  field  surveys  have  brought  the  facts  to  light. 
Among  them  are  these: 

In  areas  of  excessive  white  farm  tenancy  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  the  country  church  (1)  is  marking  time  or  dying  or  has  only  a 
name  to  live,  or  (2)  it  is  dead  and  abandoned.  I  say  white  tenancy 
areas,  because  negro  farm  tenancy  seems  to  have  little  relation  to  church 
membership  and  attendance.  Negroes  are  natural  jiners,  as  we  say  down 
South,  and  their  churches  are  almost  their  only  social  centers  in  farm 
regions.  Besides,  belonging  to  the  church  is  firmly  believed  by  them  to 
be  a  satisfactory  fire  insurance  policy  for  the  next  world,  and  this  belief 
appeals  as  strongly  to  negro  tenants  as  to  negro  farm  owners.  At  all 
events,  excessive  negro  tenancy  does  not  lower  church  membership  ratios, 
as  excessive  white  tenancy  does. 

Does  the  country  church  dwindle  in  church  membership,  power  and 
influence  in  excessive  white  tenancy  areas?  In  answer  witness  the  700 
abandoned  country  church  buildings  of  one  denomination  in  Missouri, 
and  the  1,800  abandoned  country  churches  of  Illinois.  These  buildings 
once  used  for  church  purposes  are  now  used  as  barns  to  house  farm 
crops  and  farm  animals,  or  as  is  sometimes  the  case  they  have  been 
converted  into  village  stores,  butter  factories,  moving  picture  houses,  and 
the  like.     In  the  old  days  they  occasionally  served  as  country  bar-rooms. 

There  are  fewer  abandoned  country  church  buildings  in  the  South 
due  to  the  livelier  creedal  faith  of  church  members  and  the  more  robust 
egoism  of  church  bodies;  but  here  and  there  in  every  cotton  and  tobacco 
county  can  be  found  (1)  feeble  country  churches  with  fewer  and  fewer 
members  year  by  year,  or  (2)  country  churches  once  used  by  white  con- 
gregations now  owned  and  used  by  negroes,  or  (3)  church  buildings 
totally  abandoned  and  left  to  rot  to  the  ground,  serving  meanwhile  as 
rendezvous  for  the  goats  and  bats  of  the  neighborhood,  or  for  negro 
gambling  sprees  on  Saturday  nights  and  Sundays.  There  is  one  dead 
country  church  in  the  county  in  which  our  own  University  is  located. 
It  appeared  on  the  county  map  of  1891 ;  but  not  a  trace  of  it  can  now 
be  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  once  stood.  The  survey  of 
Benton  county,  Arkansas,  disclosed  four  dead  country  churches.  In 
Gibson  county,  a  typical  cotton  tenancy  county  of  West  Tennessee,  seven 
dead  and  abandoned  country  churches  were  found.  In  Clarke  county, 
Georgia,  only  three  white  churches  are  left  in  the  open  country,  one 
Primitive  Baptist  church,  one  Missionary  Baptist  church,  and  one  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church;  only  three  white  country  churches  remain  to 
serve  the  white  population  scattered  over  110  square  miles  of  territory; 
five  of  the  eight  townships  are  without  a  single  white  country  church; 
only  negro  country  churches  are  left  in  these  five  country  townships.  So 
it  is  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  counties  throughout  the  South — in  par- 
ticular in  the  counties  in  which  tenancy  runs  into  ratios  ranging  from 
one-half  to  four-fifths  of  all  the  farmers. 
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Unfortunately  none  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  South  publish  in 
their  church  minutes  the  number  of  country  churches  that  have  been 
abandoned  year  by  year,  or  the  totals  throughout  a  period  of  years. 
The  newly  established  churches  are  listed  and  the  net  increases  in  church 
buildings  appear,  but  not  the  churches  that  have  disbanded  and  disap- 
peared from  the  map.  They  say  nothing  about  the  country  churches  that 
are  dead,  wounded,  or  missing.  But  the  total  is  appalling  in  the  800 
cotton  and  tobacco  belt  counties  of  the  South  and  the  roll  of  abandoned 
country  churches  is  rapidly  increasing  under  boll  weevil  conditions.  The 
country  church  is  in  deadly  peril  (1)  from  the  cityward  drift  of  rural 
populations  and  the  consequent  loss  of  intelligent  local  leadership,  and 
(2)  from  the  inseparable  social  evils  of  tenancy,  illiteracy,  and  poverty.  I 
say  inseparable,  because  they  exist  together;  wherever  you  find  high  ratios 
of  white  farm  tenancy  you  find  high  ratios  of  white  illiteracy  and  poverty 
along  with  low  ratios  of  church  membership.  For  eight  years  the  depart- 
ment of  rural  social-economics  of  the  University  has  been  making  detailed 
studies  of  these  three  conditions  in  the  country  regions  of  the  state,  and 
nothing  is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  the  church  must  destroy  tenancy  and 
illiteracy  among  the  whites  in  country  areas,  or  tenancy  and  illiteracy  will 
destroy  the  country  church. 

Landless  Men  and  City  Church  Problems 

But  what,  about  landless  men  and  the  church  in  our  towns  and  cities? 
In  proportion  to  population  tenants  and  renters  are  far  more  numerous  in 
urban  than  in  rural  areas.  Two-thirds  of  the  white  farmers  of  the  state 
own  the  farms  they  cultivate  and  the  homes  they  live  in;  but  the  home 
owners  in  our  fourteen  cities  with  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  each 
are  only  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  population ;  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  all  the  inhabitants  are  tenants  and  renters.  They  are  mill 
and  factory  operatives,  cash-girls,  saleswomen,  stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
barbers,  butchers,  mechanics,  street  hands,  casual  laborers,  and  the  like. 
They  are  wage-earners  and  small  salaried  people,  very  few  of  whom  own 
the  dwellings  they  occupy.  They  are  in  one  house  or  one  neighborhood 
one  day  and  gone  tomorrow ;  or  in  one  town  today  and  in  another  next 
week.  They  are  not  identified  with  any  community  or  city  because  they 
own  no  homes.  Their  children  are  in  the  day  schools,  but  less  often  in 
the  Sunday  schools.  If  their  fathers  and  mothers  attend  church  services 
they  do  so  infrequently  and  irregularly — or  so  as  a  rule.  If  they  present 
their  church  letters  and  become  church  members,  they  are  rare,  and  the 
oftener  they  move  the  less  concerned  they  are  about  transferring  their 
church  membership.  For  instance,  the  white  church  members  in  High 
Point  in  1918  numbered  3,581,  but  the  church  members  in  the  city  un- 
affiliated with  any  of  the  local  churches  were  found  to  be  1,138.  Which  is 
to  say,  one-fourth  of  the  total  white  church  membership  of  High  Point 
consisted  of  unhitched  members  with  no  obligations  to  support  the  church 
work   of   the  city,  many  of  them   unconcerned   about  church   ties   and   re- 
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ligious  duties,  and  many  more  of  them  kicking  up  their  heels  in  pagan 
meadows,  like  young  colts  turned  out  to  pasture.  Almost  exactly  the  same 
ratio  of  unaffiliated  church  members  was  found  in  Gastonia.  So  it  is  in 
every  urban-industrial  center.  The  unaffiliated  church  members  in  Greens- 
boro the  same  year  were  found  to  number  746.  In  Kinston  they  found 
498  white  people  who  not  only  did  not  belong  to  any  church,  but  who  ex- 
pressed no  inclination  toward  any  one  of  the  19  churches  of  that  brisk 
little  city.  These  are  the  perfectly  natural  result  of  the  migratory,  trans- 
itory character  of  landless  men  everywhere.  It  explains  the  steady  march 
of  Protestant  churches  out  of  the  poorer  city  precincts  where  they  are 
most  needed  into  the  richer  residential  areas  where  they  can  be  best  sup- 
ported. It  explains  the  500  abandoned  churches  below  14th  street  in  New 
York  City.  And  mind  you,  these  abandoned  churches  are  Protestant, 
churches;  the  churches  that  remain  to  minister  to  the  Eastside  and  West- 
side  tenements  and  slums  are  Catholic  churches  and  an  occasional  Episcopal 
church.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  honor  of  the  Catholic  church  that  it  never 
abandons  an  unprofaned  church  site,  no  matter  how  poverty  stricken  the 
parishioners  may  become  or  how  little  they  may  contribute  to  church 
support. 

Country  Church  Menaces 

With  these  things  said,  in  prefatory  way,  let  us  pass  on  to  consider 
the  country  church  in  particular. 

No  institution  interested  in  building  up  a  rural  civilization  has  received 
more  attention  in  recent  years  than  the  country  church.  Less  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  religious  life  of  country  people  than  to  the  welfare 
of  the  institution  that  might  best  conserve  this  life.  We  must  look  at  the 
country  church  from  three  angles:  (1)  its  standing  in  the  community, 
that  is,  whether  it  is  gaining  ground,  standing  still,  or  declining,  (2)  the 
menaces  or  hindrances  to  country  church  development  and  usefulness, 
such  as  modern  industrialism,  farm  tenancy  and  instable  citizenship, 
illiteracy,  excessive  individualism,  absentee  preachers  and  once-a-month 
sermons,  and  (3)  the  constructive  measures  that  must  be  employed,  such 
as  bringing  the  country  people  themselves  to  realize  that  the  country 
church  is  in  danger,  the  increase  of  home-owning  farmers,  an  increase  of 
country  wealth  and  willingness  to  support  the  country  church  liberally, 
courses  in  rural  social-economics  in  church  schools  and  seminaries,  country- 
life  boards  for  the  leading  religious  denominations,  the  training  of  home- 
bred leadership  for  country  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  and  the  gospel 
of  home  ownership  preached  in  every  pulpit. 

With  this  outline,  let  us  turn  to  our  first  point.  Are  our  country 
churches  gaining  ground,  standing  still,  or  declining?  The  answer  is: 
They  are  growing  in  membership,  power  and  influence  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  there  is  a  dense  population,  and  they  are  growing  in  regions 
of  home-owning  farmers  wherever  the  leadership  is  intelligent  and  devoted. 
Even  in  tenancy  areas  the  country  church  grows  under  leadership  of  this 
character,  and  Olive 's  Chapel  in  Wake  county  is  ample  proof  of  this  fact. 
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But  such  leaders  and  such  churches  are  rare  in  the  country  regions  of 
every  state.  Investigations  of  rural  church  conditions  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  during  recent  years  show  amazingly  low  ratios  of  church 
membership  in  white  farm  tenancy  areas  where,  as  is  nearly  always  the 
case,  illiteracy  ratios  are  high.  For  instance,  in  Ohio,  ten  townships  of 
Butler  county  show  that  only  27.6  per  cent  of  the  population  are  church 
members  j  in  thirteen  townships  of  Darke  county  only  29.4  per  cent,  and  in 
Clermont  and  Greene  counties  of  the  same  state  the  ratios  were  only  32.3 
per  cent  and  33.5  respectively.  These  are  the  figures  given  out  by  the 
Ohio  Country  Life  Survey.  Along  with  Ohio,  we  might  see  what  the  facts 
of  church  membership  are  in  other  states,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  In  Daviess  county, 
Indiana,  only  35  per  cent  of  the  people  belong  to  the  church;  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Maryland,  only  35  per  cent;  in  Gibson  county,  Tennessee, 
only  38  per  cent.  The  results  from  all  these  sources  indicate  that  the  pro- 
portion of  population  included  in  country  church  membership  falls  far 
below  the  average  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  both  in  1906  and 
in  1916.  The  membership  of  churches  in  the  open  country  has  failed  to 
gain  in  keeping  with  population  increases. 

Along  with  membership  studies  come  studies  of  country  church  attend- 
ance. These  show  a  distressing  unconcern  by  farm  tenants  about  church 
attendance  and  perhaps  a  growing  lack  of  interest  in  religion  and  religious 
worship.  Three  field  surveys  in  typical  country  counties  in  Tennessee, 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  show  that  54  per  cent  of  the  farm  tenants  never 
attended  church  services  at  all  or  only  occasionally.  The  attendance  record 
of  farm-owners  was  around  ninety  per  cent. 

The  Landless  and  the  Country  Church 

Now  let  us  look  once  more  at  some  of  the  effects  of  town  and  country 
tenancy  upon  the  church  and  the  state.  What  is  the  chance  to  socialize, 
civilize,  or  Christianize  a  landless,  homeless  people,  in  any  community  or 
country,  state  or  nation?  What  can  be  done  for  people  who  move  from 
pillar  to  post  under  the  urge  of  necessity  or  the  lure  of  opportunity, 
who  lack  identity  with  the  community  in  which  they  live,  who  feel  little 
or  no  responsibility  for  law  and  order,  who  lack  a  proprietary  interest  in 
schools  and  churches  and  other  agencies  of  progress  and  prosperity,  wel- 
fare and  well-being?  The  landless  have  no  stake  in  the  land.  They  have 
no  ties  of  ownershi}}  and  are  forever  seeking  new  fields  and  green  pastures. 
On  an  average  half  the  farm  tenants  of  the  South  move  every  year.  They 
have  little  chance  and  little  inclination  to  affiliate  with  any  community 
organization.  It  generally  takes  a  tenant  six  months  to  settle  down  and 
the  next  six  months  he  is  thinking  about  moving  again.  "No,  we  don't 
go  to  no  church,  and  the  children  don't  go  to  no  Sunday  school  nuther. 
We  aint  been  here  very  long;  we  don't  know  nobody  yit;  nobody  ain't  ast 
us  to  go.  Besides,  we  aint  got  no  clothes  that's  fitten,  and  no  money  to 
put  in  the  hat,  and  where  we  kaiut  pay,  we  don't  go."     This  is  what  the 
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white  tenants  said  to  us  in  Bobeson  county  where  nearly  three-fifths  of 
all  the  farmers,  black  and  white,  are  croppers,  or  crofters,  as  the  Scotch 
say. 

In  twenty-one  cotton  and  tobacco  counties  of  North  Carolina  we  have 
excessive  farm  tenancy,  and  excessive  white  illiteracy,  along  with  very 
low  ratios  of  church  membership.  Here  are  dead  or  dying  white  country 
churches,  due  to  decreasing  white  population  in  country  regions,  to  lack  of 
interest  and  decreasing  financial  support,  all  of  which  are  directly  trace- 
able to  excessive  farm  tenancy.  The  state  over,  there  are  308  country 
townships  that  are  dwindling  in  population  and  in  church  membership.  In 
the  twenty-one  counties  just  spoken  of  we  find  more  than  one-fourth  of  all 
the  non-church  members  of  the  entire  state,  or  171,427  in  all.  These 
figures  refer  to  people  ten  years  of  age  or  older.  The  ratios  of  non- 
church  membership  of  these  twenty-one  counties  range  from  27  per  cent 
in  Vance  to  77  per  cent  in  Edgecombe.  The  people  of  responsible  ages 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  church  whatsoever  range  from  1,033  in  Camden 
to  16,455  in  Edgecombe.  In  eight  of  these  counties  more  than  half  of  the 
people  of  responsible  ages  are  outside  the  church — in  one  county,  Edge- 
combe, nearly  four-fifths!  Three-fifths  of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  population  are  outside  the  church — that's  Edgecombe 
county,  North  Carolina,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1916. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  country  church  must  destroy  farm 
tenancy  and  illiteracy,  or  that  tenancy  and  illiteracy  will  destroy  the 
country  church?  White  tenancy  and  white  illiteracy  are  twin-born  social 
ills;  wherever  you  find  the  one,  sooner  or  later  you  find  the  other.  Madison, 
Yancey  and  Graham  illustrate  this  law.  Once  these  were  regions  of  home- 
owning  white  farmers;  now  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  grown  men 
and  women  are  illiterate,  and  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  them  are  tenants 
and  renters.  Like  Judah,  they  have  gone  away  into  economic  slavery, 
and  for  exactly  the  same  causes. 

In  areas  of  decreasing  farm  population,  as  in  the  North  and  East,  we 
find  the  country  church  dying  or  already  dead.  In  North  Carolina  be- 
tween 1900  and  1910  eleven  counties  lost  population  and  sixteen  suffered 
retarded  increases  of  less  than  five  per  cent.  Between  1910  and  1920,  nine- 
teen counties  and  three  hundred  and  eight  townships  lost  country  popula- 
tion. Nearly  a  fifth  of  our  counties  and  nearly  a  third  of  our  townships 
are  areas  of  dying  or  dead  country  churches!  This  state  of  affairs  is  due 
to  a  dearth  of  social  life  in  sparsely  settled  regions,  to  newly  awakened 
discontent  with  tenancy,  illiteracy  and  poverty,  to  the  call  of  the  crowds 
in  our  cities,  to  weekly  wage  envelopes  in  factory  centers ;  and  the  country 
church  takes  little  account  of  the  causes  that  are  sapping  its  life  and 
strength.  Country  people  have  little  chance  to  get  together  except  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  sometimes  only  on  Sunday.  The  best  chance  for 
meeting  one  another  is  at  Sunday  school  or  more  likely  at  preaching,  which 
usually  is  once-a-month.  During  the  week  the  people  of  the  country  are 
busily  engaged  in  farming  or  getting  ready  for  work.  It  is  true  they 
have  seasons  of  leisure,  but  as  a  rule  they  remain  at  home.     Home-owning 
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farmers  feel  that  they  have  some  interest  in  the  church,  while  farm  tenants 
as  well  as  city  tenants  feel  less  interest  or  no  interest  at  all,  mainly  be- 
cause they  have  so  little  money  with  which  to  pay  the  preacher  and  to  keep 
church  work  going.  It  embarrasses  them,  and  they  stay  away.  For  the 
same  reason  they  are  shy  of  other  community  organizations  and  events, 
such  as  community  singing,  canning  clubs,  corn  clubs,  and  the  like. 

The  Landless  and  the  City  Church 

In  coming  to  our  next  point,  that  of  modern  industrialism  and  the  city- 
ward drift  of  country  populations,  let  us  see  some  of  the  effects  on  city 
and  country  churches.  In  the  last  half  century  we  have  seen  the  effect 
of  profit-producing  machinery  on  the  farm  lands  of  the  West.  Labor- 
saving  machinery  is  revolutionizing  farming  ideas  and  farm  practices.  In- 
stead of  the  long  and  tedious  season  of  soil  preparation,  plowing,  harrow- 
ing and  dragging  can  now  be  done  by  machinery  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
and  with  less  expense.  Naturally  the  result  is  an  excess  of  farm  labor  and 
the  surplus  tenants  and  hired  men  drift  into  the  cities.  "Farm  popula- 
tions," says  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  "are  driven  out  of  our  country  regions 
as  though  fired  out  of  a  catapult — driven  by  humdrum  loneliness  and  un- 
relieved monotony,  by  the  hardships  of  small  profits  or  no  profits  at  all  in 
farming  as  a  business  in  average  years,  by  poor  roads,  poor  schools,  and 
poorly  supported  churches,  by  inadequate  medical  service  at  well-nigh  pro- 
hibitive prices,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time  they  are  attracted  into  our 
industrial-urban  centers  by  the  lure  of  the  crowds,  by  the  glittering  show 
windows  and  entrancing  film  pictures,  by  the  weekly  wage-envelope,  by 
the  chance  to  finger  larger  sums  of  money  than  they  ever  before  dreamed 
of,  and  even  more  by  the  chance  to  spend  money  for  things  they  never 
before  dreamed  of  possessing  in  all  their  lives. ' ' 

So  much  for  the  combined  effect  of  the  push-and-pull  forces  that  play 
upon  deep-seated  human  instincts.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  develop- 
ing industrialism  in  every  country  of  Christendom.  When  country  people 
get  into  the  cities  they  do  not  as  a  rule  line  themselves  up  with  the 
churches.  For  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  state  we  have  seen  industrious, 
thrifty,  ambitious  farmers  leaving  the  country  and  moving  into  town  for 
the  school,  church,  and  other  social  advantages  their  families  could  not 
have  in  the  farm  regions.  When  these  thrifty  farmers  move  out  they 
leave  renters  and  share-croppers  in  possession  of  the  country  church  and 
its  activities,  and  soon  the  church  and  Sunday  school  pass  out  of  existence. 
In  this  way  the  country  church  loses  leadership  and  financial  support,  and 
both  are  essential  to  its  life  and  efficiency. 

City  church  surveys  show  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  country  people 
who  move  to  the  city  ally  themselves  with  any  church,  and  that  four-fifths  of 
them  drift  away  from  church  connections.  Let  me  illustrate.  There  are 
eleven  waitresses  in  one  of  our  city  hotels;  all  of  them  are  bright-faced 
girls  from  one  of  our  Piedmont  counties,  all  of  them  were  church  members 
and  Sunday  school  pupils  in  their  country  neighborhoods;   in  the  city  not 
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one  of  them  goes  to  church.  "No  chance  to  go,  no  church  acquaintances, 
and  no  invitations, ' '  they  said.  In  the  cityward  drift  of  country  popula- 
tions, the  church  is  losing  a  large  proportion  of  the  migrants.  It  is  a 
great  problem  for  city  churches  to  solve.  Here  is  a  great  work  for  church 
look-out  committees  busy  every  day  of  the  week  in  the  byways  and  hedges, 
not.  merely  at  the  church  doors  on  Sunday  mornings. 

Illiteracy  and  the  Church 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  white  illiteracy  of  North  Carolina  is  in  the 
country  regions,  and  85  per  cent  of  it  is  adult — that  is,  it  is  illiteracy 
among  native-born  white  men  and  women  of  adult  ages  out.  in  the  country. 
Even  if  these  people  should  go  to  church,  what  can  they  do  except  go 
through  the  motion  of  singing  or  of  listening  to  the  preaching  or  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Sunday  school  lesson?  It  is  a  painful  experience  for 
illiterates  in  the  country  church;  it  is  unbearable  in  the  town  church. 

Illiteracy  must  be  cured;  it  must  be  cured  in  the  country,  and  it  must 
be  cured  in  the  country  Sunday  schools.  Why  not?  The  first  Sunday 
school  150  years  ago  was  an  illiteracy  school  in  Gloucester,  England.  Every 
country  Sunday  school  can  well  afford  to  be  an  illiteracy  school  in  North 
Carolina  today.  These  people  are  beyond  the  reach  of  daylight  schools. 
The  moonlight  schools  do  not  solve  the  problem  as  we  now  know.  They 
could  be  reached,  served,  and  saved  by  country  churches,  and  country 
Sunday  schools,  by  country  preachers  and  country  Sunday  school  workers. 
Here  indeed  is  their  only  chance,  in  my  opinion.  The  illiteracy  of  native- 
born  white  men  and  women  in  North  Carolina  is  a  stubborn,  hard  fact. 
It  grew  from  13.3  per  cent  in  1850  to  14.6  per  cent  in  1910;  in  South 
Carolina  the  ratio  rose  from  5.7  per  cent  in  1850  to  18.2  per  cent  in  1916  • 
in  thirty-one  of  the  forty-four  counties.  The  numbers  have  been  some- 
what reduced  of  late  years  by  the  Illiteracy  Commissions  and  the  Adult 
Community  Schools  of  these  states.  Nevertheless  the  illiterate  white 
women  of  North  Carolina  in  1920  were  44,000,  or  only  3,000  fewer  than 
seventy  years  ago.  It  is  the  woman  who  makes  the  home ;  it  is  the  way 
of  women.  Illiterate  women  make  homes  that  perpetuate  illiteracy;  and 
illiteracy  minimizes  church  efficiency  everywhere.  If  the  church  lets  these 
illiterate  women  alone,  it  lays  Ephraim's  curse  upon  them. 

The  Church  and  the  Landless  Men 

Country  life  must  become  more  intelligent  and  efficient,  more  pros- 
perous and  satisfying,  and  more  healthsome  and  wholesome  in  body,  brain 
and  spirit.  Nothing  less  will  solve  the  problems  of  the  countryside  and 
nothing  less  will  save  the  country  church.  Otherwise  remote  country 
neighborhoods  will  continue  to  lose  population,  and  the  country  church 
will  go  on  losing  membership  and  leadership.  The  farmer  seems  to  be  as 
a  separate  wheel  moving  in  his  own  little  circle  of  daily  life.  He  is  ex- 
cessively individualistic;  he  thinks  privately  and  locally,  not  socially  in 
terms  of  the  community.     It.  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  because  he   lives 
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in  a  solitary  dwelling  and  farming  is  a  solitary  occupation.  The  country- 
side therefore  lacks  community  life,  organization,  and  enterprise,  and  in 
consequence  country  schools,  country  roads,  country  churches  and  country 
sanitation  and  health  fall  behind  or  fall  down  together.  The  country 
preacher  might  easily  be  a  leader,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  an  absentee-preacher 
who  visits  his  churches  to  deliver  once-a-month  sermons,  stays  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  hurries  away.  It  has  been  not  irreverently  said  that  not 
even  the  Son  of  God  would  have  attempted  to  save  a  world  in  once-a-month 
visits.  But  the  plan  is  cheap  and  apparently  the  country  people  are 
satisfied  with  it. 

Constructive  Suggestions 

There  are  several  things  that  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  country 
civilization : 

1.  The  country  people  and  church  authorities  must  realize  that  the 
country  church  is  in  danger,  and  the  church  papers  can  help  to  bring  them 
to  this  realization. 

2.  Every  large  denomination  in  the  South  must  have  a  Country-Life 
and  Country-Church  Board.  At  present  the  country  church  is  considered 
as  a  home-mission  problem.  Instead  of  being  a  mission  problem,  it  is  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  church  problem  in  the  South. 
Church  boards  must  cease  to  consider  the  country-life  problem  as  an  in- 
cident of  pastoral  theology.  They  must  concern  themselves  with  rural 
social-economics  and  expert  social  engineering  as  well  as  homiletics.  Coun- 
try tenants  need  to  be  led  into  home  and  farm  ownership,  illiterate  white 
men  and  women  need  to  be  led  out  of  darkness  into  light  and  learning, 
out  of  poverty  into  prosperity,  out  of  solitary  living  into  community  life 
and  enterprise.  Church  boards  have  set  themselves  to  these  tasks  in  other 
sections  of  the  United  States.  We  must  have  Country-Church  Boards  in 
the  South  busy  with  the  same  stated  tasks.  Eleven  million  dollars  a  year 
is  what  the  Northern  Methodist  church  is  spending  upon  these  distinct 
purposes. 

3.  There  need  to  be  liberal  courses  in  rural  social  economics  in  every 
church  school  and  seminary,  and  special  training  in  these  foundational 
subjects  for  every  young  minister  looking  forward  to  enlarged  usefulness 
in  country  churches.  In  1914  there  were  1S7  church  seminaries  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  21  of  them  were  giving  any  attention  whatsoever 
to  the  social-economic  problems  of  country  life;  in  the  South  such  courses 
were  almost  entirely  lacking  in  church  schools  and  seminaries. 

4.  There  must  be  a  consolidation  of  the  weak,  little  country  churches 
of  each  particular  denomination.  There  must  be  comfortable  country 
church  homes — parsonages,  pastoriums,  manses,  and  the  like — occupied 
by  capable  resident  ministers,  supported  by  liberal  salaries.  Nobody  doubts 
the  necessity  for  consolidated  country  schools.  The  consolidated  country 
church  is  just  as  necessary.  Instead  of  ten  country  Baptist  churches  in 
Orange  county,   for  instance,  there   ought  to  be  not  more  than  four  con- 
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solidated  churches.  The  day  of  automobiles  and  roads  is  here  and  both 
church  and  school  consolidation  have  become  possible. 

5.  Make  every  country  Sunday  school  an  illiteracy  school  for  such 
adults  as  need  to  learn  reading  and  writing;  with  organized  committees  to 
go  out  into  the  byways  and  hedges  to  bring  them  in. 

G.  Sermons  in  every  country  church  on  such  texts  as  these :  ' '  Woe 
unto  them  that  join  house  unto  house  and  field  unto  field  that  they  may 
dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  "Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people 
do  not  consider. "  "  Therefore  my  people  have  gone  away  into  captivity, 
because  they  have  no  knowledge. "  "  Where  no  vision  is  the  people 
perish. "  "  And  moreover  because  the  Preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught 
the  people  knowledge."  "My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge; 
because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also  reject  thee,  that  thou 
shalt  be  no  priest  unto  me. "  ' '  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increas- 
eth;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty. "  "  There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich  and  yet  hath  nothing ; 
there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor  and  yet  hath  great  riches. ' '  And  so 
on  and  on. 

The  Bible  is  full  of  such  scriptures,  and  if  their  full  significance  could 
be  wrung  out  and  applied  to  the  problems  of  life  in  ten  thousand  sermons 
year  by  year  in  North  Carolina  we  might  begin  to  have,  say,  a  progressive 
land  tax  that  would  bring  within  the  reach  of  landless  men  and  women  the 
100,000  unused  vacant  town  lots  and  the  22  million  idle  wilderness  acres 
of  farm  land  in  North  Carolina;  we  might  begin  to  have  a  liberal  sup- 
port of  church  schools  and  state  schools  alike;  we  might  assail  our  illiteracy 
problems  with  the  fever  and  fervor  of  religious  zeal;  and  our  churches  and 
Sunday  schools  might  deal  effectively  with  the  social  ills  that  afflict  life 
and  livelihood  in  the  world  that  now  is. 

Stewardship  in  Land  ownership 

We  are  not  likely  to  have  any  righteous  land  tax  laws  until  Christian 
conscience  gets  busy  with  this  subject  as  a  spiritual  concern.  But  among 
all  the  ministers  I  know  there  are  only  two  who  have  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  vital  significance  of  land  tenures  and  land  taxes,  and  the 
direct  relation  of  these  to  civilization.  Verinder  's  little  volume,  My  Neigh- 
bor 's  Landmark,  and  Converse's  The  Bible  and  the  Land,  are  the  fruits 
of  this  competent  acquaintance  with  fundamental  Biblical  doctrines.  Both 
these  books  ought  to  be  in  every  preacher 's  library. 

The  steady  decrease  of  land  and  home  ownership  by  the  masses  in 
Western  civilization  is  directly  traceable  to  the  legal  right  a  man  has 
to  hold  land  out  of  productive  use  for  speculative  rises  in  value;  to  the 
right  to  keep  other  people  from  using  it,  with  no  corresponding  obligation 
to  use  it  himself ;  to  the  unquestioned  right  of  a  man  to  own  laud  that 
he  cannot  or  will  not  use,  and  that  he  will  not  sell  at  any  price  that 
tenants  and  renters  can  pay  or  reasonably  ought  to  pay;  to  a  tax  system 
that  makes  it  possible  and  prospectively  profitable  to  own  vacant  town  lots 
and  idle  farm-lands. 
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Going  back  of  settled  law  and  prevalent  custom,  I  raise  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  man  has  any  right  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man  to 
own  any  city  lot  or  any  farm  land  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  put  directly 
or  indirectly  to  productive  uses.  It  is  more  than  a  legal  inquiry;  it  is 
an  ethical  and  spiritual  inquiry.  It  concerns  the  final  significances  and 
values  of  civilization.  Assuredly  it  does,  when  the  steady  march  in  modern 
times  is  toward  land  ownership  by  the  few  and  land  orphanage  for  the 
many — toward  fewer  and  fewer  home  and  farm  owners  in  populous  and 
prosperous  areas — toward  voting  constituencies  without  homes  or  farms 
and  with  little  or  no  personal  property — toward  instable,  irresponsible 
citizenship  on  part  of  the  masses — toward  fantastic,  destructive  radicalism 
that  mere  wages  and  hours  and  working  conditions,  however  liberal,  can 
never  cure.  Assuredly  the  inquiry  has  pertinency  in  North  Carolina  with 
her  100,000  vacant  unused  town  lots,  with  her  22  million  idle  acres  of 
farm  land,  with  her  1,380,000  landless  people,  town  and  country — people 
who  cannot  and  ought  not  to  buy  farms  and  build  city  homes  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Is  this  state  of  affairs  which  threatens  farm  areas,  city  areas,  and 
industrial  areas,  the  church  and  the  state  alike,  any  concern  of  the  church? 
Is  it  fundamentally  a  religious  problem? 

The  stewardship  of  wealth  is  an  essential  doctrine  that  the  church 
everywhere  is  busily  enforcing  today.  The  relationship  of  wealth  to  the 
church  is  now  being  preached  from  every  pulpit,  and  it  is  well,  for  men 
are  in  dire  need  of  considering  this  question.  But  in  my  opinion,  the 
church  must  go  further ;  it  must  begin  to  consider  the  relationship  of 
the  church  to  wealth — to  the  producers,  the  processes  and  the  problems 
of  wealth;  to  wealth  accumulation  as  well  as  to  wealth-production.  These 
relationships  of  the  church  to  wealth  cannot  begin  and  end  with  the  mere 
emptying  of  contribution  boxes.  And  the  church  must  go  still  further: 
it  must  consider  the  relationship  of  wealth  to  weal,  of  wealth  to  the 
common  weal  and  the  commonwealth.  It  must  begin  to  make  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  in  which  matter,  said  the  Master  of 
men,  the  children  of  this  world  have  been  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 

The  stewardship  of  wealth  is  an  all-inclusive  doctrine,  and  it  cannot 
be  spelled  out  without  considering  every  one  of  the  texts  I  have  quoted. 
When  their  final  meanings  are  fathomed,  Christian  men  will  be  busy 
with  the  pressing  problems  of  landlessness,  homelessness,  illiteracy,  pov- 
erty, feeble-mindedness,  and  a  host  of  other  social  ills  that  arise  out 
of  the  relations  of  men  to  land. 

I  am  not  a  single-taxer,  in  Henry  George's  meaning  of  the  term; 
but  I  am  willing  to  subscribe  to  this  statement  of  his:  "In  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  there  are  land,  labor  and  capital,  rent,  wages,  and  interest — 
these  three,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  rent."  Rent  is  not  necessarily 
evil,  but  when  rent  is  essentially  evil,  then  nearly  everything  else  is  wrong. 

Land  without  people  is  a  wilderness,  but  a  people  without  land  are 
a  mob,  said  J.  J.  Hill.  We  cannot  often  enough  repeat  the  truth  that 
civilization  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  home-owning,  home-loving,  home- 
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defending  instincts.  No  nation  or  civilization  can  endure  on  any  other 
basis.  No  fact  of  history  is  clearer  than  this;  and  if  the  church  today 
is  unconcerned  about  it,  then  its  leaders  lack  the  spiritual  insight  and 
the  courageous  practical  statesmanship  of  Isaiah  of  old. — L.  G.  Wilson, 
a  N.  C.  Club  Study,  1921-22. 
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FEDERAL  AID  FOR  LANDLESS  MEN 

P.  A.   Reavis,  Jr.,   Franklin  County 

T 
The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  and  the  Tenant  Farmer 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Club  tonighr,  it  is  the  purpose  as  has  been 
said  before  to  outline  certain  plans  for  aiding  the  farmer  in  financing 
his  business.  There  has  been  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  a  very  strong 
demand  on  the  part  of  agricultural  interests  for  better  and  "longer- 
periods-of-time ' '  loans,  so  that  the  tenant  farmer  may  be  able  not  only 
to  keep  at  the  business  of  farming,  but  also  to  secure  land  in  his  own 
name,  thereby  relieving  him  of  the  present-day  economic  and  social  serf- 
dom. Property  ownership  gives  a  man  prestige  in  his  community,  it 
makes  him  have  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  well-known  psychological  fundamental 
that  when  one  has  an  interest  in  anything  there  will  his  heart  and  his 
attention  be  centered.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  such  an  interest 
can  be  stimulated,  and  better  Americans  can  be  made,  than  by  giving 
every  tenant  a  chance  to  own  his  own  home.  It  is  a  well-established  fact 
that  tenants  do  wish  to  own  their  own  property,  but  due  to  the  present- 
day  system  of  finance  it  has  been  impossible  for  them  to  secure  the  large 
amounts  necessary.  The  banking  system  has  been  built  up  around  short- 
termed  loans  and  high  interest  rates,  and  under  this  system  it  has  been 
far  easier  for  the  tenant  to  remain  a  tenant  instead  of  pushing  out  on 
his  own  hook  and  purchasing  large  tracts  of  land.  But  in  1916  the 
demand  for  a  better  and  easier  system  grew  to  such  proportions  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  act  was  passed  by  Congress.  The  act  briefly  stated 
provided  for: 

1.  The  organization  of  12  Federal  Land  Banks  in  12  districts.  (This 
district  the  3rd,  Bank  at  Columbia,  S.  C.) 

2.  The  formation  of  local  Farm  Loan  Associations  with  subscription 
of  stock  in  same  by  the  members  desiring  to  negotiate  a  loan  from  the 
Federal   Land   Bank. 

3.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land  (appraised  by 
expert  government  appraisers)  offered  as  security  plus  20  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  buildings,  nor  more  than  $10,000  in  any  case,  will  be 
loaned  to  a  single  borrower.  The  money  must  be  used  for  the  purpose 
specified,  such  as  the  purchase  of  land,  improvements,  equipment,  ferti- 
lizers, or  livestock,  or  for  the  payment  of  existing  indebtedness. 

4.  The  repayment  of  the  loan  over  a  period  of  from  five  to  forty 
years  in  annual  or  semi-annual  installments  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
6  per  cent  and  not  more  than  1  per  cent  above  the  interest  rate  paid  on 
the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  which  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
Thus  if  the  interest  paid  on  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
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(issued  on  the  first  mortgages  held  by  it  as  security  for  the  loans)  is  4 
per  cent  the  interest  charged  the  borrower  could  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 
The  Land  Bank  will  not  accept  any  sort  of  mortgage  except  the  first, 
for  it  is  held  that  only  first  mortgages  are  sufficient  security  to  issue 
bonds  on.  From  this  we  see  that  the  borrower  does  not  borrow  from  the 
government  but  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  just  as  the  business  man 
borrows  from  the  Federal  Keserve  Bank.  The  money  loaned  is  secured 
through  the  sale  of  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds. 

This  is  in  brief  the  outline  of  the  system,  divested  of  all  its  details 
of  organization  and  operation.  They  are  only  the  main  principles  which 
are  of  direct  importance  to  a  study  of  this  nature.  Now  due  to  the 
short  length  of  time  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  subject  is  of 
such  a  broad  nature,  and  there  are  so  many  details  involved  in  an  inten- 
sive study,  I  have  seen  fit  to  limit  my  discussion  to  only  two  further 
illustrations,  after  which  there  will  be  a  free-for-all  discussion.  The 
first  concrete  example  is  of  the  purchase  of  land  under  the  system  by 
the  tenant,  and  is  taken  from  an  article  entitled  ' '  How  the  Farm  Loan 
Act  May  Aid  the  Landless, ' '  in  the  Borrowers '  Bulletin  of  November, 
1917,  a  publication  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Suppose  John  Smith  wants  to  buy  a  hundred  acres  of  land  valued 
at  $50  per  acre.  The  total  purchase  price  would  be  $5,000;  but  let  us 
say  that  Smith  has  saved  but  $1,000.  Under  the  Farm  Loan  Act  Smith 
would  be  entitled  to  borrow  only  one-half  of  the  appraised  value,  or 
$2,500  if  this  appraised  value  should  be  the  same  as  the  purchase  price. 
He  would  pay  this  to  the  original  owner,  adding  to  it  the  one  thousand 
which  he  has  saved.  He  would  have  given  a  first  mortgage  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Land  Bank  and  there  would  therefore  be  a  balance  of  $1,500  left 
to  be  handled  with  the  original  owner  on  a  second  mortgage.  The  original 
owner,  having  received  the  $2,500  borrowed  by  the  tenant  and  the  addi- 
tional savings  of  $1,000  of  the  tenant,  would  undoubtedly  be  willing  to 
accept,  a  second  mortgage  for  the  balance  divided  into  ten  annual  in- 
stallments. 

Here  is  the  way  it  would  figure  out.  The  first  mortgage  for  $2,500 
given  under  the  farm  loan  act  would  draw  5  per  cent  interest  and  Avould 
be  paid  off  on  the  installment  plan  through  a  period  of  36  years  by  mak- 
ing annual  payments  of  $150.  Now  let  us  say  that  the  second  mortgage 
of  $1,500  would  draw  6  per  cent  and  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  be 
retired  in  ten  years.  The  interest  on  this  fifteen  hundred  dollars  at 
6  per  cent  would  be  ninety  dollars  the  first  year.  One-tenth  of  the  $1,500 
would  be  $150.  Adding  the  interest  and  the  one-tenth  payment  would 
be  a  payment  of  $240  the  first  year  on  account  of  the  second  mortgage, 
including  interest  and  principal.  The  second  year  payment  on  the  second 
mortgage  would  be  $231  and  the  following  annual  payments  throughout 
the  ten  years  to  retire  the  second  mortgage,  both  principal  and  interest, 
would  be,  respectively  $222,  $213,  $204,  $195,  $186,  $177,  $168,  and  $159. 
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On  top  of  all  these  annual  payments  would  be  the  $150  interest  and 
amortization  payment  on  the  first  mortgage  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
making  the  total  payments,  interest  and  principal,  on  both  mortgages 
begin  with  $390  the  first  year  and  dwindle  down  to  $309  the  tenth 
year;  thereafter  only  $150  each  year  for  the  remaining  amortization 
period. 

If  the  term  of  the  second  mortgage  could  be  arranged  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  years  the  required  annual  payments  would  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

These  payments  are  smaller  than  the  average  tenant  pays  for  rent. 
Assuming  as  above  that  the  purchaser  had  saved  $1,000  to  invest  in  a 
$5,000  farm  of  100  acres,  his  first-year  payment  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $3.90  per  acre.  This  would  gradually  lessen  until  the  tenth  year 
he  would  be  paying  $3.09  per  acre,  and  each  year  after  that  he  would 
be  paying  only  $1.50  per  acre.  Instead  of  paying  this  money  as  rental 
he  would  be  applying  it  on  the  purchase  price  of  his  land. 

Even  if  the  farmer  could  rent  land  worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $3.85  per  acre  he  would  still  be  benefited  under  the  farm 
loan  act.  In  the  case  of  the  renter  he  would  have  paid  the  land  owner 
at  the  rate  of  about  8  per  cent  on  his  land  investment  and  still  be  a 
renter,  while  under  the  farm  loan  act  he  would  have  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  efforts  and  be  an  independent  owner,  free  of  mortgage,  with 
the   satisfaction  and   content  which  come  with  ownership. 

For  our  consideration  then  we  have  the  Farm  Loan  Act  acting  as  an 
agency  for  the  buying  of  land  for  the  tenant,  and  thereby  allowing  him 
to  become  a  land  owner  and  a  home-builder.  Even  with  this  one  aim  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  would  justify  its  existence.  But  it  goes  further.  It 
allows  a  person  to  borrow  to  pay  off  an  old  and  existing  land  debt  which 
stares  him  in  the  face  and  makes  his  life  a  burden.  For  instance,  take 
the  following  case,  an  illustration  given  in  an  article  in  the  Sanford  Ex- 
press of  July  1,  1921: 

A  owes  the  local  bank  $5,000  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  his  farm. 
The  Federal  Lank  Bank  approves  a  loan  for  say  $4,000  on  the  same 
security  and  this  being  insufficient  to  take  up  the  entire  first  mortgage, 
the  bank  agrees  to  take  $4,000  and  a  second  mortgage  for  the  remaining 
$1,000.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  beneficial  to  both  parties  for  the 
following  reasons : 

The  borrower  by  paying  6  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  on  the  prin- 
cipal can  carry  four-fifths  of  his  indebtedness  for  thirty-five  years,  thus 
taking  an  exceedingly  long  period  for  the  repayment  of  four  thousand 
dollars.  In  other  words  except  for  the  insignificant  payments  mentioned, 
he  can  just  forget  that  he  owes  the  four  thousand  dollars  and  bend  every 
energy  to  pay  off  the  remaining  $1,000  due  the  local  bank,  and  this  he 
can  very  probably  do  out  of  his  next  season 's  crop.  The  local  bank  thus 
gets  its  money  much  more  quickly  than  if  it  waited  for  the  farmer  to 
pay  the  full  $5,000  in  the  usual  way.  And  the  legal  aspects  of  this 
plan   are  equally   interesting.      The   local   bank   can   sell   under   its   second 
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mortgage  as  soon  as  its  note  for  $1,000  matures,  and  the  land  will  bring 
a  higher  price  at  a  public  sale  because  of  the  government  mortgage  of 
four  thousand  than  it  would  if  the  local  bank  was  carrying  the  full  $5,000. 
The  purchaser  at  such  sale  knows  that  he  can  take  35  years  to  pay  off 
$4,000  (the  amount  of  the  land  bank  mortgage)  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  land,  whereas  if  the  local  bank  was  still  carrying  the  full  $5,000  on 
the  land  he  would  have  to  raise  just  that  much  more  money  at  the  time 
of  the  sale.  Instead  of  its  being  a  disadvantage  it  is  a  very  decided  ad- 
vantage to  make  such  an  arrangement  with  the  land  bank  as  suggested 
above,  as  it  adds  to  the  sale  value  of  the  security,  and  business  men 
everywhere  are  awaking  to  the  fact.  Loans  are  also  for  increasing  farm 
equipments. 

"With  these  concrete  illustrations  and  comments  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  country  and 
more  especially  to  the  tenant  who  is  anxious  to  own  his  own  property  and 
home.  And  the  only  reason  that  more  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
plan  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  working  of  the  plan  is  so  little 
known.  True  it  is  that  the  Act  itself  is  very  complicated,  covering  over 
28  pages  of  closely  printed  type,  and  the  explanations  of  the  system  are 
still  more  lengthy  and  technical.  Unless  one  studies  the  thing  in  detail 
and  from  every  angle  he  does  not  understand  it.  An  un-understandable 
system  is  always  feared  and  criticised  as  the  Federal  Eeserve  System  has 
been  un-understood  and  criticised.  But  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  its 
system  brings  to  the  agriculturist,  the  tenant  farmer,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  farm  lands,  exactly  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  brings  to  the  business  man  who  is  operating  under  a  quick  turn- 
over market.  The  difference  is  that  the  land-purchaser  must  use  a  large 
amount  of  capital  and  get  a  small  return  on  it  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
it  thus  takes  a  system  supplying  long-time  loans  to  function  in  the  field. 
The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  supplies  the  system,  and  its  operation  is  as- 
sured. What  is  needed  now  is  to  bring  the  system  to  the  man  who  needs 
it  so  that  it  will  be  understood  and  used  instead  of  feared  and  unused. 
Such  will  be  the  aim  of  this  study  when  placed   in  the  Club   Year-Book. 

II 

Kelly's  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Postal  Savings  System 
The  Postal  Savings  System  of  the  United  States  was  created  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  on  January  23,  1911.  In  the  original  measure  it  was 
provided  that  no  person  could  deposit  more  than  $100  in  one  month  and 
no  one  could  keep  on  deposit  more  than  $500.  Interest  was  paid  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent  per  year.  This  was  the  lowest  interest  rate  paid  in  the 
world.  By  1918  the  limit  of  deposit  had  been  raised  to  $2,500  but  the 
interest  rate  remained  the  same — 2  per  cent.  In  ten  years  there  has 
been  built  up  a  deposit  of  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars.  There  are  something  over  500,000  depositors,  and  in  1921  there 
were  6,314  postoffices  serving  as  Savings  Banks.  Funds  secured  through 
the  system  are  deposited  in  banks  paying  2%  per  cent  interest.     In  1919 
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the  government  received,  from  all  sources,  interest  on  these  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  $4,319,516  and  only  $2,297,441  was  paid  back  to  the  de- 
positors as  interest.  After  deducting  the  cost  of  operation  from  the 
remainder  the  government  made  a  net  profit  of  $1,616,087  out  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System,  which  profit  was  paid  into  the  Treasury.  Banks 
which  held  the  Postal  Savings  money  on  deposit  reloaned  it  and  made  a 
net  interest  of  $4,725,000.  So  a  clear  profit  of  over  six  million  dollars 
was  made  on  the  Postal  Savings  System  in  only  one  year. 

Congressman  Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania,  now  advocates  a  system 
of  reform,  or  a  revision  of  the  original  act.  His  contention  is  that  the 
Postal  Savings  System  is  a  public  enterprise — a  business  conducted  for 
the  people.  He  maintains  that  by  a  reform  of  the  system  relief  could 
be  brought  to  many  thousands  of  people — good  American  citizens — who 
desire  to  purchase  homes  but  who  do  not  have  the  means  of  securing 
the   necessary  cash   outlay.     Mr.    Kelly's   plan    of   revision   calls   for: 

1.  Immediate  removal  of  the  deposit  limit  restrictions. 

2.  Interest  rate  to  be  raised  to  4  per  cent,  payable  quarterly. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  method  of  loan,  by  (1)  Federal  Loan 
Boards  made  up  of  (a)  the  Postmaster-General,  (b)  four  other  cabinet 
members.  (2)  Local  Board,  made  up  of  (a)  Postmaster,  (b)  2  expert 
appraisers,  (c)  2  members  elected  by  depositors.  (3)  Applicant  make  ap- 
plication to  local  board  stating  (a)  that  he  is  an  American  citizen,  (b) 
that  he  has  on  deposit  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  home  to  be  pur- 
chased, (c)  that  he  is  to  meet  such  other  requirements  as  local  board 
may  determine.  (4)  The  action  of  the  Local  Board  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  National  Board.  (5)  Loan  advanced  to  borrower  on  security 
of  a  trust  deed  upon  the  home  property  purchased.  (6)  Eepayment  of 
loan  in  monthly  installments  sufficient  to  cover  interest  and  principal  in 
reasonable  time. 

Congressman  Kelly  says  that  no  more  useful  and  beneficial  use  could 
be  made  of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  or  of  the  funds  on  deposit  in  the 
System,  and  that  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  postal 
service  as  defined  by  the  United  States  Postal  Commission  in  1844 
'  * ,  .  .  .  to  diffuse  enlightenment,  social  improvement,  elevating  our 
people  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  bringing  them  together  in  patriotic 
affection. ' '  In  no  better  way  can  these  aims  be  realized  than  by  home 
ownership,  and  by  means  of  the  proposed  reform  home  ownership  would 
be  relatively  easy  for  not  only  the  small  townsman  but  for  the  tenant 
farmer  as  well.  Neither  of  these  is  able  to  negotiate  a  long-time  loan 
as  easily  as  the  city  dweller  can,  and  the  revision  would  bring  terms  of 
finance  within  his  power  to  use. 

That  the  present  operation  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  is  not  serving 
the  public  as  it  should  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ex-Postmaster-General 
Hays  also  advocates  a  revision  of  the  system,  although  his  revision 
would  not  be  so  drastic,  far-reaching  and  beneficial  to  the  depositor  and 
the   would-be-borrower   as   that   of   Congressman   Kelly.      Mr.    Hays   advo- 
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eates  eight  reforms,  but  those  of  importance  are  only  three  in  number. 
These  three  are:  (1)  Eaise  interest  rate  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  (2)  Re- 
move restrictions  against  depositors  under  ten  years  old.  (3)  Create  sav- 
ings branches  in  50,000  postoffices  instead  of  the  present  6,314. 

Mr.  Hays  claims  that  this  revision  would  draw  an  extra  billion  dollars 
into  the  system  and  into  circulation  instead  of  its  being  hoarded.  Need- 
less it  is  for  us  to  say  that  a  billion  dollars  would  build  many  new  homes, 
and  make  happier  and  more  loyal  Americans. 

The  above  facts,  to  my  mind,  speak  for  themselves.  Without  doubt 
there  is  necessity  for  an  immediate  revision  of  the  present  system  of 
Postal  Savings.  The  system  should  no  longer  exist  to  keep  commercial 
banks  in  business,  nor  yet  should  it  attempt  in  any  way  to  do  the  Avork 
of  the  commercial  bank.  But  it  has  a  place,  a  very  distinct  place,  in 
our  governmental  system,  and  it  appears  that  Congressman  Kelly  has 
found  it.  In  its  place  it  can  perform  no  greater  service  than  (1)  to  mate- 
rially aid  the  tenant  farmer  and  the  small-town  home-purchaser,  and  (2) 
by  so  doing,  make  bigger,  better,   and  more  loyal   Americans. 

Sources  of  Information 

Bank  Credit  and  Agriculture. — Ivan  Wright.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  340  pages. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. — Senate  Document  No.  500,  64th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session.     Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Farm  Loan  Association. — Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Circular 
No.   1.     Government  Printing   Office. 

The  Farm  Loan  Primer. — Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  Circular  No.  5. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

How  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  Benefits  the  Farmer. — IT.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  792. 

Buying  Farms  With  Land-Bank  Loans. — U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  Bulletin   No.   968. 

Farm  Mortgage  Loans  by  Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  and  Other 
Agencies. — U.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture,   Bulletin   No.    1047. 

We  All  Won. — Herbert  Quick.  The  Country  Gentleman,  April  30, 
1922. 
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STATE-AID  TO  FARM  OWNERSHIP 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  University  Faculty 

I 
State-Aid  in  Denmark 

The  ownership  of  small  farms  is  the  economic  basis  of  Danish  life. 
To  this  well-nigh  universal  economic  condition  other  things  are  trace- 
able. A  civilization  is  molded  largely  by  the  kind  of  land  tenure  that 
prevails.  Wherever  you  find  hereditary  landlordism  there  you  find 
political  reaction,  as  in  Eussia  and  Great  Britain.  The  poverty  of  the 
Irish  people  and  a  large  part  of  the  political  agitation  are  consequences 
of  hereditary  landlordism.  But  in  a  country  like  Denmark  where  we  find 
the  people  owning  their  own  homes  and  fields,  we  find  a  different  spirit 
and  a  different  political  system.  There  we  find  democracy  and  content 
mixed  with  enough  discontent  to  cause  them  to  be  alert  to  remedy  bad 
conditions.  There  hope,  freedom,  and  ambition  prevail.  It  is  true  in 
France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  There  the 
people  and  not  the  feudal  aristocracy  own  the  land  or  the  bulk  of  it. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  democracy  in  America.  We  have  been 
fairly  democratic  in  the  past,  but  are  we  not  slowly  drifting  away  from 
democracy  and  equality?  It  is  true  because  we  are  drifting  away  from 
a  condition  where  the  masses  own  their  farms  and  homes.  We  are  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  tenants,  both  town  and  country.  For  the  nation  as  a 
whole  38.1  per  cent  of  our  farmers  are  tenants,  while  in  the  South  more 
than  half  of  our  farmers  are  tenants.  In  many  Southern  counties  more 
than  80  per  cent  are  tenants.  In  towns  and  cities  home  ownership  is 
even  rarer,  home  tenancy  is  the  rule.  Tenant  farming  destroys  agri- 
culture, because  it  destroys  ambition,  hope  and  initiative.  Not  only  is 
it  destructive  of  farming,  it  is  destructive  of  the  nation. 

Taxing  Land  Values 

The  system  of  taxation  in  Denmark  has  had  some  effect  on  farm  owner- 
ship. Formerly  Denmark  was  a  nation  where  the  landed  aristocracy  ruled. 
This  was  true  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  later.  The  big 
estates  paid  proportionately  far  less  tax  than  the  small  peasant  farmer. 
The  acre  of  the  peasant  produced  more  than  the  acre  of  the  big  estate, 
so  the  state  taxed  the  peasant's  acre  accordingly.  The  peasant  paid 
five  or  six  times  as  much  taxes  per  acre.  His  industry,  thrift,  and  ini- 
tiative were  taxed.  He  was  punished  for  making  his  land  fertile.  But 
later  the  small  farmer  came  to  rule  Denmark.  He  argued  that  all  land 
of  equal  fertility  should  be  taxed  alike.  In  addition,  he  argued  that  by 
means  of  taxation  the  large  estates  could  be  broken  up  and  he  would  be 
able  to  secure  a  holding  of  his  own  at  a  small  cost.  As  a  result  of  long 
agitation  the  land  of  Denmark  has  been  revalued  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
basis  for  land  value  taxation.     An  equal  tax  was  laid  on  all  land  of  equal 
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intrinsic  value,  so  that  small  farmers  would  not  be  burdened  with  taxes 
while   the   great   estates  remained  intact   and  largely   free   from  taxation. 

Fifty  years  ago  nearly  half  of  the  Danish  farmers  were  tenants. 
Today  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  own  the  lands  they  cultivate  and  the 
homes  they  live  in.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about  through  four 
major  causes:  (1)  Education,  (2)  Cooperation,  (3)  Taxation,  and  (4) 
State-Aid  to  would-be  farmers.  Nowhere  is  illiteracy  lower  or  the  average 
intelligence  higher  than  in  Denmark.  They  have  developed  cooperative 
agencies  to  such  an  extent  that  Denmark  is  spoken  of  as  a  Cooperative 
Commonwealth. '  The  farmer  is  a  self-contained  economic  unit,  owning  the 
major  agencies  of  production  and  distribution  himself.  We  have  seen 
the  effect  of  taxation  on  large  estates.  Education  has  promoted  cooper- 
ation, cooperative  societies  have  mothered  education,  and  because  of  the 
two  the  small  farmer  owns  and  controls  politics  in  Denmark.  The  tax- 
ation laws  they  enacted  have  broken  up  large  estates,  and  the  state-aid 
purchase  laws  have  made  it  possible  for  any  person  to  purchase  land  to 
be  paid  for  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

State-aid  to  tenants  had  its  beginning  in  a  law  passed  in  1875  for 
the  creation  of  land  credit  banks  which  received  aid  from  the  state  and 
whose  object  was  to  assist  men  to  purchase  small  holdings  of  land.  Ten- 
ants rapidly  became  land  owners,  the  big  estates  were  losing  their  labor, 
wages  were  rising,  so  the  big  estate  owners,  controlling  the  upper  house, 
tried  to  check  the  movement  by  making  the  holdings  too  small  for  use. 
But  the  effort  was  unsuccessful,  and  laws  were  passed  in  1899,  1904,  and 
1909,  by  which  the  nation  has  entered  on  a  great  program  of  land  distri- 
bution. A  revolving  fund  of  five  million  kroner  a  year  was  created  to 
enable  would-be  farmers  to  purchase  land. 

Terms  of  Loans  to  Farm  Purchasers 

Before  a  loan  is  granted  to  a  would-be  farmer  he  must  meet  several 
conditions.  (1)  He  must  be  over  twenty-five  and  under  fifty  years  of 
age.  (2)  He  must  have  been  a  tenant  or  agricultural  worker  for  at  least- 
four  years  and  be  able  to  satisfy  the  state  by  the  guarantee  of  two 
persons  of  good  standing  as  to  his  character.  (3)  He  must  demonstrate 
his  good  faith  by  providing  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land 
and  he  must  have  in  addition  cash  capital  sufficient  to  equip  and  operate 
the  farm  he  buys.  When  these  conditions  have  been  approved  by  a  local 
committee,  the  state  supplies,  from  the  public  funds,  the  other  nine-tenths 
of  the  cost  of  the  farm. 

At  first  the  maximum  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  holding  was  $1,100 
which  included  the  value  of  the  land,  improvements,  livestock,  etc.  Later 
the  maximum  purchase  price  was  increased  to  $3,200.  The  minimum  area 
that  may  be  acquired  is  five  acres.  The  holdings  purchased  so  far  have 
averaged  between  seven  and  eight  acres.  The  loans  advanced  by  the 
state  are  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  purchasers.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est  is   4   per  cent   and   payments   must   be   made   as   follows.     During   the 
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first  five  years  only  the  interest  is  required.  This  gives  the  farmer  a 
chance  to  get  started.  Then  the  loan  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
two-fifths,  and  the  other  of  three-fifths.  The  three-fifths  section  is  con- 
verted into  what  may  be  called  public  stock;  it  is  placed  on  the  market 
for  sale  through  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Denmark  and  the  stock  has  the 
guaranty  of  the  state  behind  it.  On  this  the  farmer  pays  interest  only. 
On  the  other  two-fifths  of  the  loan  the  borrowing  farmer  pays  5  per 
cent,  one  per  cent  of  which  is  used  for  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the 
principal.  The  two-fifths  section  is  paid  off  in  an  estimated  period  of 
46%  years.  Then  the  three-fifths  section  is  converted  into  public  stock 
to  be  paid  off  in  the  same  manner,  the  entire  loan  being  paid  in  98 
years.  Local  commissions  administer  the  funds,  approve  the  loans,  and 
dictate  for  what  the  money  shall  be  spent. 

Between  1900  and  1916  the  state  had  aided  8,200  farmers.  The 
average  purchase  has  been  seven  acres,  and  a  total  of  $12,500,000  was 
advanced  by   the  state. 

The  objectors  stated  that  the  10  per  cent  furnished  by  the  purchaser 
was  too  small  a  security  for  the  state.  It  was  urged  that  the  state- 
aid  should  be  reduced  to  a  smaller  sum.  But  experience  has  not  justified 
this  contention.  There  have  been  few  mortgage  foreclosures  and  no  losses 
to   the  state. 

Land  Purchase  Societies,  a  form  of  cooperation,  have  been  organ- 
ized. These  are  composed  of  farmers  who  wish  to  purchase  land  and 
the  loans  are  made  to  the  societies  on  conditions  similar  to  those  for 
individual  purchasers. 

The  most  radical  step  yet  taken  by  any  nation  was  taken  in  Den- 
mark during  the  war  when  socialists  temporarily  got  charge  of  the 
government.  They  enacted  a  law  which  gave  land  to  an  industrious, 
sober  man  who  paid  no  purchase  price.  He  was  only  required  to  pay 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  fixed  by  law  at  four  and  one-half  per 
cent.  These  holders  rent  their  farms  from  the  state.  The  values  are 
periodically  appraised.  To  aid  the  tenants  in  making  improvements  the 
state  grants  loans  up  to  nine-tenths  of  the  total  cost  of  buildings.  Such 
a  tenant  enjoys  the  same  rights  as  the  owner.  He  can  divide  the  farm 
with  his  children,  but  if  he  wishes  to  sell,  the  state  has  the  first  right  to 
buy,  the  farmer  being  fully  compensated  for  all  improvements.  Land  is 
secured  by  expropriating  parts  of  great  estates  and  land  attached  to  the 
residences  of  the  state  clergy. 

Credit  Unions  to  Aid  Farm  Owners 

In  addition  to  the  aids  to  ownership,  there  are  many  organizations  of 
a  cooperative  sort  to  assist  the  farmer  who  already  owns  a  farm.  There 
are  twelve  credit  unions  in  Denmark,  each  operating  in  its  own  section 
of  the  country.  Two  are  for  very  small  farmers.  These  twelve  unions 
have  made  loans  to  more  than  236,000  properties.  There  are  about 
250,000    farms   in   Denmark.      The   average   annual   losses    have   been    one- 
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third  of  one  per  cent,  and  these  have  been  made  good  out  of  a  reserve 
fund  which  in  1914  amounted  to  $20,400,000.  The  state  gives  no  direct 
aid,  but  guarantees  the  bonds  up  to  4  per  cent  interest.  Thus  they  have 
a  higher  value  in  the  market  than  purely  voluntary  credit  unions. 

Any  farm  owner  in  good  standing  can  go  to  the  credit  union  in  his 
region  and  sign  a  promissory  note  acknowledging  that  he  is  indebted  to 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  He  executes  a  mortgage  upon  his  farm  to  the 
credit  union,  which  in  turn  issues  notes  to  him  that  he  is  able  to  dispose 
of  anywhere.  They  have  the  security  of  the  union  behind  them  and  are 
easily  negotiable.  The  farmer  pays  a  fixed  sum  annually  or  semi- 
annually to  the  union,  amounting  to  sixty-five  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent  per  year  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  mortgage.  One-half  of 
one  per  cent  is  to  amortize  the  debt  which  is  to  be  repaid  in  sixty  years. 
The  loan  is  limited  to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
bonds  or  notes  issued  are  sold  privately  or  upon  the  stock  exchange  like 
any  other  merchandise  whose  price  is  subject  to  quotations.  The  unions 
are  purely  voluntary.  They  receive  no  aid  from  the  government  and 
make  loans  only  on  mortgages  upon  land. 

Denmark  is  the  best  educated  country  in  the  world,  and  here  cooper- 
ation reaches  its  highest  perfection.  She  is  probably  the  richest  country  in 
per  capita  farm  wealth.  And  nowhere  can  a  farmer  secure  credit  cheaper 
or  more  easily  than  in  Denmark.  Cheap  farm  credit  and  state-aid  to 
would-be  farmers  are  the  basis  of  Danish  farm  ownership  and  prosperity; 
and  home  ownership  is  the  basis  of  an  enduring  political  structure. 

II 

State-Aid  in  New  Zealand 

In  matters  of  social  legislation  to  aid  all  classes  of  people,  New 
Zealand  has  gone  further  than  any  other  country.  In  considering  how  a 
state  can  aid  its  farmers  it  is  well  worth  while  to  consider  what  this 
distant,  newly  settled  country  has  done  to  enable  its  farmers  and  towns- 
people to  own  farms  and  homes. 

Before  1877  enormous  estates  had  been  built  up.  Many  owners  held 
more  than  50,000  acres  of  land.  Some  of  these  were  absentee  landlords. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  adequate  realization  of  the  dangers  of  land 
monopoly.  There  was  no  comprehensive  movement  to  get  the  people  set- 
tled on  the  soil.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  land  a  man  might 
own.  The  desire  to  build  up  great  estates  and  to  reap  enormous  profits 
from  land  speculation  was  strong.  Land  became  concentrated.  One- 
third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  people  owned  over  half  the  land.  Only  14 
per  cent  of  the  white  people  owned  land  in  1890.  There  were  584  owners 
who  held  an  average  of  17,800  acres  each. 

Beginning  with  1877  and  extending  on  down  to  the  present  time  a  series 
of  acts  have  been  passed  which  have  revolutionized  conditions  in  New 
Zealand. 
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Crown  Lands 

Not  all  the  land  had  passed  into  private  hands.  A  considerable  por- 
tion was  and  still  is  held  by  th<?  crown.  By  an  act  passed  in  1S92  a 
farmer  could  lease  land  for  a  period  of  999  years,  paying  the  state  4  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  the  lease  was  made.  This  act 
was  amended  in  1907,  and  the  period  of  lease  was  reduced  to  66  years 
for  ordinary  crown  land  and  33  years  for  settlement  land,  with  a  per- 
petual right  of  renewal.  A  new  value  is  placed  on  the  land  at  the 
termination  of  each  lease  period. 

At  present  crown  lands  are  disposed  of  as  follows: 

1.  For  cash,  in  which  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  is  paid  down,  the 
rest  within  thirty  days. 

2.  By  lease  for  25  years  with  right  of  purchase  after  ten  years,  or 
right  to  renew  lease.     Eent  5  per  cent. 

3.  By  renewable  lease  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of 
the  land,  the  lease  being  for   66  years   with  perpetual   right   of   renewal. 

The  Land  for  Settlement  Act  passed  in  1900  empowers  the  Minister 
of  Lands  to  purchase  large  estates,  divide  them  and  sub-lease  them  to 
farmers  at  a  land  value  rental  of  4%  per  cent,  new  leases  being  in  effect 
every  33  years.  Land  may  be  taken  compulsorily  in  case  the  land  board 
cannot  agree  with  the  owner  as  to  price. 

Advances   to  Settlers 

Long-term  loans  arc  advanced  to  settlers  who  own  first-class  lands. 
These  loans  are  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements.  No  loan 
is  for  less  than  $125  or  for  more  than  $13,000.  Mortgages  are  taken  on' 
the  free  hold  or  the  lease  hold  and  on  the  buildings.  These  mortgages 
are  paid  off  by  making  73  half-year  payments.  The  interest  is  at  the 
rate  of  4%  per  cent,  each  payment  being  $3  on  the  hundred,  the  debt 
being  amortized  in  37%  years.  Advances  are  made  to  workers  who  have 
saved  a  sum  and  wish  to  build. 

Income  and  Land  Tax 

In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  combined  land  and  income  tax  in  force. 
The  income  tax  is  generally  assessable  on  all  income,  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  rents  or  profits  derived  from  the  direct  use  or  cultivation  of  land, 
and  interest  from  mortgages  on  land.  The  man  who  pays  a  land  tax 
pays  no  income  tax  where  sufficient  profits  are  derived  from  the  land. 
There  is  no  double  taxation. 

The  land  tax,  which  is  a  capital  tax,  therefore  takes  the  place  of  an 
income  tax  on  all  income  derived  from  the  land,  so  that  there  is  not  a 
general  income  tax  on  all  incomes  in  New  Zealand,  the  object  in  view 
being  to  break  down  land  monopoly  or  the  aggregation  of  large  estates, 
and  to  compel  owners  of  land  to  put  it  to  the  best  use.  The  land  tax 
and  graduated  land  tax  are  considered  effective;  the  land  tax  prevents 
land  being  held  unproductively  and  the  graduated  tax  prevents  the  aggre- 
gation of  large  estates. 
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The  Land  Tax 

The  land  tax  is  assessed  on  the  land  values  alone,  that  is,  the  capital 
value  less  the  value  of  all  improvements.  There  is  an  entire  exemption 
from  taxation  on  all  improvements  on  land  both  for  income  tax  and  land 
tax.  Since  this  feature  has  been  in  effect  the  new  buildings  erected  and 
improvements  made  have  been  unprecedented.  No  man  is  taxed  for  his 
expended  labor,  for  thrift,  for  any  improvements  made  on  any  land.  The 
effect  of  this  on  trade  and  labor  in  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Dominion  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

A  farmer  who  has  a  mortgage  against  his  land  deducts  the  amount 
of  it  from  the  value  of  the  land  when  listing  it  for  taxation. 

An  owner  of  land  the  value  of  which,  apart  from  improvements  and 
mortgages,  does  not  exceed  $6,500  is  allowed  an  exemption  of  $2,500. 
The  exemption  diminishes  $5  for  every  $10  above  this  so  that  there  is 
no  exemption  when  $12,500  is  reached. 

Owing  to  the  deduction  and  exemptions  allowable  the  number  of  land- 
tax  payers  in  1909  were  only  30,855  out  of  143,243  free  holders  and 
25,204  crown  tenants.  The  rest  paid  no  state  tax  of  any  sort.  But 
they  all  pay  local  and  municipal  taxes.  No  tax,  land  or  income,  is  col- 
lected where  it  inflicts  a  hardship  on  the  person  paying. 

Graduated  Land  Tax 

As  stated  above,  the  graduated  land  tax  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting great  estates,  and  of  breaking  up  those  already  in  existence. 
There  is  no  tax  on  anything  except  the  value  of  the  land.  The  graduated 
tax  begins  on  estates  worth  $25,000.  The  tax  is  very  low,  being  almost 
negligible.  It  is  thirteen  times  as  high  on  estates  worth  $200,000.  The 
maximum  is  reached  at  $1,000,000  where  it  is  about  2%  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  land. 

The  graduated  land  tax  is  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
absentee  land  owners.  This  tax  feature  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
an  absentee  owner  to  hold  a  large  estate  out  of  productive  uses.  Many 
have  been  forced  to  sell  either  to  small  farmers  or  to  the  minister  of 
lands. 

The  above  tax  is  for  state  purposes  and  is  a  state  levy.  It  is  in 
addition  to  the  local  land  tax  for  local  purposes,  which  amounts  to  about 
fifty   cents    on   the   hundred   dollars. 

Inheritance  Taxes 

In  addition  to  the  land  and  income  taxes  there  is  a  progressive  tax 
on  inherited  estates.  The  tax  runs  from  2%  per  cent  on  the  first  $3,000 
with  $5,000  exemption,  and  runs  to  10  per  cent  on  an  estate  of  $100,000 
or  more.  Property  passing  to  a  widow  or  widower  is  exempt.  The  law 
will  not  break  up  family  estates  as  long  as  either  member  of  the  partner- 
ship survives.     There  are  also  provisions  for  children,  grandchildren,  etc. 
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These  three  graded  taxes  on  land,  incomes,  and  decendents'  estates 
supply  the  means  whereby  the  government  may  put  pressure  on  monopoly 
to  any  extent  that  may  be  deemed  desirable  in  their  effort  to  promote 
the  public  welfare. 

Other  countries  have  land,  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  but  no  other 
state  or  country  except  Switzerland  has  anything  like  so  strong  a  law 
as  that  of  New  Zealand  with  its  six  great  principles:  (1)  exemption  of 
improvements,  livestock,  and  personalty;  (2)  exemption  of  small  prop- 
erty owners  who  would  be  embarrassed  by  the  tax;  (3)  deduction  of  mort- 
gages in  paying  taxes  on  land;  (4)  no  taxes  on  incomes,  unless  they  are 
above  the  average  level  or  labor  line;  (5)  inheritance  and  succession  duties; 
and  (6)  graduation  of  the  taxes  to  restrain  monopoly  and  to  conform 
more  closely  to  the  rule  of  payment  according  to  ability,  which  is  the 
fundamental  equity  in  taxation. 

State  Business  in  Land 

When  New  Zealand  adopted  her  present  system  of  land  taxation  the 
state  had  to  go  into  the  land  business.  She  is  now  organized  to  take 
over  all  lands  on  which  the  owners  cannot  pay  the  state  tax,  or  who 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  state  assessment.  In  addition  the  state  is  prepared 
to  purchase  any  holding  offered  for  sale.  This  land  is  disposed  of  either 
through  sale  or  long-term  leases  as  outlined  above.  Thousands  of  farmers 
have  become  established  on  leased  and  owned  land  since  the  state  went 
into  the  land  business  on  a  big  scale.  It  is  prepared  to  take  care  of  any 
settler,  town  or  country,  who  wishes  to  lease  or  own  a  farm  or  town 
place,  and  in  addition  the  state  makes  long-term  loans  to  enable  the 
lessee   to   build   homes   and   make   improvements. 

The  purchasing  of  estates  and  small  properties  and  their  redistri- 
bution to  settlers  has  been  a  profitable  state  enterprise  (the  profits 
averaging  from  $250,000  to  $500,000  a  year  in  1902  just  after  the  new 
law  went  into  effect).     An  example  of  how  the  system  works  can  be  given. 

The  Cheviot  estate  comprised  84,755  acres  and  was  purchased  by  the 
private  landlord  in  1853  for  about  $210,000.  The  owner  had  made  great 
improvements,  but  in  1892  it  was  supporting  only  80  people.  In  that 
year  the  tax  commissioners  assessed  the  property  at  $1,524,130.  The 
trustees  of  the  estate  valued  it  at  $300,250  less  than  that  amount.  The 
trustees  insisted  it  was  worth  no  more  and  as  the  law  stood  the  trustees 
could  make  the  state  reduce  the  assessment  or  purchase  the  land.  They 
called  on  the  state  to  buy  at  that  figure,  which  it  did.  During  the  same 
year  the  state  was  offered  a  bonus  of  $200,000  but  the  state  was  not 
seeking  profits,  and  refused  to  sell. 

However,  the  purchase  was  made  a  profitable  one.  The  mansion  house, 
with  5,000  acres,  was  re-sold  to  a  member  of  the  former  owner's  family 
for  $125,000  cash.  A  few  thousand  acres  more  were  sold  for  cash.  But 
75,000  acres  were  retained  and  leased.  It  was  cut  up  into  farms  of  from 
50  to  3,000  acres  each,  according  to  fertility,  and  leased  to  settlers.  In 
1902  this  estate  was  supporting  380  families  who  were  renting  from  the 
state.      The    rents    are   paying   to    the   government    51/2    per    cent    on    the 
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investment,  while  the  interest  charges  paid  by  the  state  on  purchase 
money  is  only  3^  per  cent.  The  estate  will  pay  for  itself  in  20  years. 
After  that  time  the  state  has  a  clean  profit  of  5Va  per  cent  a  year  and  the 
renters  have  the  cheapest  land  they  could  get  anywhere  on  earth,  5%  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  unimproved  land,  and  no  other  state  tax  what- 
soever. This  is  an  illustration  that  can  be  duplicated  many  times  over. 
The  state  makes  a  handsome  profit  while  the  renters  and  small  landowners 
in   New   Zealand   are   highly   contented   with   the   new   land   system. 

Ill 
The  United  States 

All  of  the  above  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  conditions  in  this  country. 
No  state  has  a  progressive  land  tax.  Every  state  taxes  the  industry  of 
its  people  by  taxing  all  improvements  made  on  land,  while  in  most 
states  land  speculation  is  encouraged  by  allowing  large  land  owners  to 
list  land  at  nominal  valuations  and  thus  to  hold  it  out  of  productive  use. 
Land  speculation  is  encouraged  in  this  country  while  at  the  same  time 
we  discourage  the  making  of  improvements,  and  the  building  of  homes, 
by  taxing  to  the  limit  every  improvement  made  on  land.  The  Reval- 
uation Act  of  1919  revealed  the  story  in  North  Carolina.  More  than  a 
million  acres  of  land  were  put  on  our  tax  books  that  had  never  been  there 
before,  or  had  been  off  so  long  that  the  tax  authorities  had  forgotten 
them.  In  one  county  a  single  tract  of  1,700  acres  of  land  was  listed  for 
the  first  time  in  40  years.  The  new  property  found  in  the  state  amounted 
to  more  than  two  billion  dollars,  mostly  land  that  had  formerly  been 
listed  at  a  nominal  value.  Small  properties  were  already  paying  enough. 
Large  estates  being  held  out  of  productive  use  for  speculative  rises  in 
values  were  listed  at  ridiculously  low  figures.  The  Revaluation  Act  did 
great  good.  It  disclosed  our  loose  tax  system.  It  showed  how  we  aid 
land  speculators,  and  discourage  active  farm  owners  busy  making  im- 
provements on  land. 

The  Progressive  Land  Tax 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  present  system  of  taxation  promotes  land 
ownership  by  the  many.  It  discourages  the  building  of  homes,  and  the 
making  of  other  improvements  on  land.  We  have  22  million  acres  of 
idle  land,  43.5  per  cent  of  our  farmers  are  tenants  and  about  two-thirds  of 
all  our  town  and  city  people  live  in  other  people 's  houses.  Our  system 
of  taxation  is  largely  responsible  for  this  condition.  We  propose  as  one 
remedy  to  the  tenant  system,  a  new  taxation  system,  the  Progressive  Land 
Tax — not  as  radical  as  in  New  Zealand  and  many  other  countries,  but  a 
system  that  is  safe  and  sane  for  this  state,  a  system  that  will  discourage 
land  speculation,  encourage  the  building  of  homes,  and  the  ownership 
of  farms,  a  system  that  will  make  it  possible  for  a  man  who  wishes  to 
own  a  piece  of  land  to  buy  it  and  live  on  it  without  being  taxed  to  death. 

The  Progressive  Land  Tax  we  propose  is  (1)  low  rates  on  improve- 
ments,  higher   rates   on   land,   and  still  higher   rates   on  land  held   out   of 
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productive  use  for  speculative  rises  in  value,  with  a  maximum  tax  on  land 
held  out  of  use  by  absentee  landlords,  (2)  with  exemptions  or  low  rates 
on  small  properties  while  occupied  and  operated  or  used  by  the  owners. 
Such  a  tax  system  would  force  on  the  market  land  now  held  out  of  use 
for  a  speculative  rise  in  value.  It  would  promote  and  encourage  making 
improvements  on  land,  increasing  its  fertility,  building  fences,  buying  ma- 
chinery and  livestock,  and  building  homes.  It  would  give  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  a  chance  to  own  farms  and  homes  of  their  own,  and  in- 
stead of  becoming  more  and  more  a  mass  of  landless,  homeless,  irrespon- 
sible people,  we  would  become  more  and  more  a  people  living  on  our  own 
soil  and  under  our  own  roofs,  a  home-owning,  home-loving,  home-defending 
people. 

Sources  of  Information 

Denmark  a  Cooperative  Commonwealth,  by  Howe. — Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  New  York. 

New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book,  April,  1909. 

The  Story  of  New  Zealand,  by  F.  Parsons.— C.  F.  Taylor,   1520  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia. 

The    Taxation    of    Land    Values,    by    Yetta    Scheftel. — Houghton    Mif- 
flin Company,  New  York. 

Special    New    Zealand    File. — Eural    Social    Science    Department,    Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 
April  10,  1922. 
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PROMOTING  HOMES  AND  FARM  OWNERSHIP   IN 
THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

Miss  Katherine  Woodrow,  South  Carolina 

Can  a  stable  civilization  be  built  on  land  ownership  by  the  few  and 
land  orphanage  for  the  many?  After  many  centuries  of  feudal  aristocracy 
based  on  land  ownership,  the  English  people  have  begun  to  doubt  it.  Since 
1892  the  Home  Office  has  been  busy  promoting  home  and  farm  ownership 
by  various  state-aid  measures  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

The  bare  facts  of  land  monopoly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  when 
the  new  century  opened  were  as  follows:  (1)  In  England  and  Wales  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  entire  area  was  owned  by  4,717  landlords.  Ten 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  landlords  owned  two-thirds  of  it,  says 
Mulhall,  in  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations — which  means  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  land  of  these  two  countries  was  owned  by  a  fourth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  (2)  Nine-tenths  of  Scotland,  a 
land  of  19  million  acres  and  nearly  5  million  people,  was  owned  by  1,728 
landlords.  (3)  In  Ireland  1,942  landlords  owned  two-thirds  of  the  20 
million  acres,  and  more  than  four  million  people  were  peasant  farmers. 
Two-thirds  of  England  and  Wales,  nine-tenths  of  Ireland  and  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  Scotland  were  held  by  fewer  than  20  thousand  landowners 
and  their  families;  the  rest  of  the  45  million  inhabitants  were  landless 
and  homeless. 

When  the  great  World  War  began  barely  a  fifth  of  England's  people 
lived  on  the  land  and  most  of  these  were  lease  holders  and  casual  day 
laborers.  What  they  produced  was  enough  to  feed  England  for  less  than 
a  tenth  of  a  year — a  most  serious  matter  when  the  submarine  blockade 
began  to  shut  off  imported  food  supplies.  Four-fifths  or  28  million  of  all 
her  people  lived  in  towns  and  cities,  two-thirds  of  them  very  poor,  eight 
million  of  them  on  the  border  line  of  starvation.  One  of  every  seven 
of  her  dead  died  in  a  public  hospital,  asylum,  or  work-house,  and  was 
buried  in  the  potter's  field  at  public  expense — in  London  and  Liver- 
pool the  ratio  was  one  of  every  four.  Such  is  the  summary  of  Frederick 
C.  Howe  in  Privilege  and  Democracy. 

The  great  estates  have  ruined  Italy,  said  Pliny,  and  England  in  her 
hour  of  extreme  peril  was  face  to  face  with  a  similar  cause  of  national 
disaster.  The  great  problem  was  to  re-build  her  civilization,  to  base  it 
on  home  and  farm  ownership,  and  to  do  it  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  to  Miss  Woodrow 's  brief  account  of  state- 
aid  to  landless  men  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  during  the  last  half 
century. 

I 

State-Aid  in  England 

England  has  many  generations  and  customs  mixed  in  with  the  his- 
tory  of   home   and   farm   ownership    of   her   citizens.      At   the   end    of   the 
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seventeenth  century  in  some  parishes  in  England  practically  all  the 
farmers  owned  the  land  which  they  cultivated.  As  a  general  rule  however, 
there  was  a  squire  or  gentleman  or  a  greater  landlord  who  owned  a  large 
share  of  the  parish  land  and  who  held  important  rights  in  a  great  deal 
of  the  land  which  he  did  not  own.  A  parish  dominated  in  this  way  was 
called  a  manor  and  the  landlord  was  called  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
portion  of  this  land  which  was  kept  as  the  home  farm  was  managed  by  a 
bailiff  or  hired  farmer.  As  a  rule  the  remainder  of  the  landlord's  prop- 
erty was  leased  to  tenants  who  paid  an  annual  or  semi-annual  rent  for 
its  use.  An  important  exception  to  this  rule  was  found  in  southwest 
England  where  conventional  freeholds  or  life  leaseholds  were  common. 
These  conventional  freeholds  were  created  when  a  farmer  paid  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  its  value  for  an  estate  in  the  land  which  was  to  last  so  long 
as  any  one  of  three  persons  named  in  the  agreement  should  live,  after 
which  the  property  was  to  revert  to  the  original  owner.  But  in  order  to 
keep  this  property  from  reverting  to  the  original  owner  it  was  common  to 
put  in  a  new  life  whenever  one  of  the  three  lives  came  to  an  end.  This 
was  usually  agreed  to  by  the  landlord  upon  the  payment  of  a  fine.  Such 
farms  were  said  to  be  leased  out  on  lives.  All  tillers  of  the  soil  who  held 
lands  by  any  tenure  which  implied  ownership  came  to  be  called  yeomen 
or  statesmen  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  paid  rent  and  who  were 
called  farmers.  At  present,  however,  the  former  are  called  yeomen  farm- 
ers and  the  latter  tenant  farmers.  We  find  statements  to  the  effect  that 
two  hundred  years  ago  more  than  half  of  the  English  farmers  owned  the 
lands  they  cultivated.  In  1688  there  were  356,560  farms  in  England  and 
two  hundred  years  later  there  were  only  380,179.  In  two  centuries,  the 
increase  in  farms  was  only  23,619. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  factory  system  became  established 
and  manufacture  in  the  homes  was  no  longer  profitable.  The  factory 
system  affected  farmers  in  three  ways.  Some  of  the  small  farmers  were 
absorbed  by  the  large  industries  of  the  towns,  others  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  and  became  prosperous,  while  others  were  reduced  in 
time  to  the  ranks  of  agricultural  laborers.  About  this  time  too  there 
was  another  influence.  Many  who  had  made  fortunes  in  manufactures  or 
in  commerce  desired  to  own  country  homes  and  these  wealthy  merchants 
purchased  farms  and  operated  them,  not  for  profit,  but  for  pleasure.  This 
led  to  the  buying  out  of  many  land-owning  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
large  centers  of  wealth.  So,  in  various  ways  the  reorganization  of  indus- 
try in  England  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  tended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  farmers  who  owned  the  land  they  cultivated  and  to  in- 
crease the   number   of   great  landlords   and   tenant   farmers. 

The  passing  of  the  yeoman  was  distinctly  regretted.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
said  of  the  English  yeoman :  His  attachment  to  his  home  and  to  the  laws 
and  religion  of  the  country;  his  submission  to  government;  his  respect 
for  all  who  were  above  him  and  affection  for  all  who  were  below  him 
rendered  him  a  most  useful  and  valuable  member  of  the  community.  He 
was    the    link   which    connected    the    gentleman    and    the    farmer;    and   as 
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both  were  willing  and  desirous  of  associating  with  him  on  friendly  terms, 
his  existence  gave  a  concord  and  harmony  to  society;  created  a  common 
knowledge  and  interest  in  all  that  was  passing;  and  blended  into  one 
whole  the  welfare  of  each  respective  neighborhood. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  agricultural  de- 
pression there  was  a  rapid  decline  of  home-owning  farmers.  Although 
they  were  most  industrious  as  a  class,  they  were  reduced  in  estate  by 
extravagance  and  indebtedness  in  a  period  of  failing  prices.  Sometimes 
the  indebtedness  was  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  land,  sometimes  for  im- 
provements, often  to  provide  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and 
occasionally  to  cover  living  expenses.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  and  is 
the  custom  in  England  for  the  eldest,  son  to  inherit  the  estate.  The  younger 
members  of  the  family  played  in  hard  luck  though  they  were  entitled  to 
certain   sums   for   support. 

When  forfeited  land  came  upon  the  market  it  was  usually  purchased  by 
the  great  landlords,  merchants,  or  manufacturers  who  rarely  cared  to  put 
it  upon  the  market  again;  and  thus  this  temporary  depression  had  a  perma- 
nent effect.  The  yeomen  farmers  were  gradually  reduced  in  number, 
decade  after  decade,  until  by  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  they  were  found  only  here  and  there.  Farm  tenancy  had  become 
the  rule  in  England.  In  1883  John  Kae  estimated  that  probably  not  more 
than  5  per   cent  of  the  farmers   of   England   owned   the  land  they  tilled. 

In  1895  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Commission  sent  assistant  commis- 
sioners into  various  parts  of  the  country  to  gather  information  concern- 
ing the  agricultural  depression.  The  report  of  this  commission  was  as 
follows : 

"As  a  rule  the  properties  of  the  farmers,  whether  inherited  or  pur- 
chased by  the  present  proprietors,  are  charged  with  mortgages,  and  the 
mortgagee  makes  no  remission  of  the  interest  due  to  him.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  land,  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
has  become  in  many  cases  a  burden,  which  the  owner  has  been  unable  to 
bear,  and  frequently  where  the  yeoman  farmer  has  succeeded  in  paying 
the  interest  due  from  him  it  has  been  a  heavier  rent  than  he  would  have 
paid  to  a  landlord." 

In  1900  over  21,000,000  acres  in  England  or  86  per  cent  of  all  the 
land  in  crops  and  grasses  was  occupied  by  tenant  farmers,  and  only  14  per 
cent  of  the  arable  land  was  occupied  by  owners. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  price  of  farm  land  in  England  was  so  high, 
compared  with  its  producing  power,  the  expense  of  making  transfers  so 
great  and  the  land  credit  system  so  poor  that  the  farmers  did  not  often 
care  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  land  ownership.  The  re-establishment  of 
peasant  proprietors  on  a  safe  business  basis  at  last  became  a  self -defensive 
public  necessity  in  England. 

The  first  of  the  laws  which  leans  in  the  general  direction  of  the  pres- 
ent drift  was  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892.  This  act  empowered  each 
county  council  to  acquire  land,  improve  it,  and  sell  it  to  small  farmers 
and   day  laborers   on   favorable  terms.     In   1908   and   1910   Parliamentary 
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Acts  were  passed  aiming  to  provide  allotments  of  one  acre  or  less,  and 
small  holdings  of  more  than  one  acre,  as  homes  for  laborers  and  small 
farmers.  These  acts  became  the  basis  of  the  various  Soldier  Settlement 
Acts  that  have  been  passed  since  1914.  Six  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  first  named  acts  130,526  individuals  and  52  associations  had  been 
helped  into  homes  of  their  own.  The  year  the  World  War  began  there 
were  8,391  approved  applicants  and  two  associations  on  the  waiting  list. 
These  figures  indicate  the  large  number  of  dwellers  on  the  little  island 
who  eagerly  await  an  opportunity  to  be  owners  of  their  own  little  home 
places.  In  startling  contrast  to  the  large  number  eager  to  own  their 
own  homes  is  the  statement  that  in  1917,  676  lords  temporal  and  spiritual 
owned  three-fourths  of  the  land  of  England! 

State-aid  settlement  in  England  is  directed  by  the  county  councils. 
These  county  councils  acquire  land  by  agreement  or  compulsion  and  they 
direct  the  disposition  of  the  land  thus  acquired.  While  the  land  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  county  councils  is  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
land  in  England  it  contains  15  per  cent  of  all  the  cultivated  land.  Nearly 
all  of  the  newly  acquired  land  has  been  nationalized,  Avhich  means  that 
the  government  holds  the  title  and  the  settler  gets  a  perpetual  right  to 
live  on  the  land  and  use  it.  These  recent  policies  in  England  disclose  a 
most  important  result.  It  has  been  found  through  experience  that  there 
are  great  advantages  for  all  concerned  in  group  settlements  rather  than 
individual  separate  holdings.  Necessary  education  can  be  given  profit- 
ably only  to  organized  groups  of  at  least  one  hundred  farm  families,  and 
the  government  has  found  it  worth  while  to  provide  $100,000  a  year  to 
pay  teachers  and  organizers  of  small  holders  in  settlement  groups.  The 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  and  other  societies  have  done  much  in 
training  people  to  think  and  act  together  in  matters  affecting  their  com- 
mon  Avelfare. 

The  British  system  of  land  renting  is  worthy  of  note,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  in  our  Southland  the  one-year  system  of  farm  rents  could  be 
abolished  and  British  precedent  followed.  It  was  thus  interestingly  set 
forth : 

' '  The  landlord  has  title  to  the  land  itself ;  and  in  England  and  Scot- 
land he  also  owns  the  improvements  which  he  and  his  ancestors  put  there; 
but  there  is  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  remove  at  the  end 
of  his  lease  (without  damage  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord)  any  im- 
provements he  has  been  obliged  to  make,  and  especially  of  his  right  to 
any  fertility  he  may  have  added  to  the  land  during  his  occupancy. 

"Tor  example,  if  he  has  bought  stock  feeds,  such  as  Indian  corn, 
oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or  any  other  meal,  and  has  fed  it  to  stock, 
he  has  had  opportunity  to  recover  it  during  the  term  of  his  lease  or  of 
his  occupancy.  If  he  has  plowed  under  clover  or  other  humus  material,  he 
is  entitled  to  compensation  in  case  he  is  removed.  This  principle  also 
applies   to   commercial  fertilizers. 
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"On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  sold  off  the  farm  certain  grains  speci- 
fied by  the  law,  the  landlord  has  the  right  to  sue  him  to  recover  the 
fertilization  value  of  the  feeds  sold,  or  to  demand  that  an  equivalent  be 
returned   to   the   land   by   the   tenant. 

"The  landlord  may  not  raise  the  rent  because  of  any  increase  in 
fertility  which  the  tenant  may  have  put  in  the  land.  And  if  he  does  so 
without  reasons  justified  by  good  husbandry,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country  and  neighborhood,  the  tenant  may  recover  not  merely  for  the 
expense  of  removal,  but  for  any  damages  that  he  may  have  incurred.  This 
is  called  suing  for  disturbances.  When  a  lease  expires  and  is  not  re- 
newed, and  the  tenant  actually  leaves,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  for  any 
unexhausted  manures.  This  the  landlord  must  pay.  He  charges  it  up  to 
the  land.  This  must  be  assumed  by  the  incoming  tenant,  the  equities  being 
determined  by  an  arbitrator,  an  expert  in  lands  and  fertilizers,  appointed 
by  the  department  of  agriculture.  From  his  decisions  there  can  be  an 
appeal,  and  a  second  appeal  but  no  more.  His  decision,  if  at  all  just,  is 
practically   final. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  very  core  of  the  matter.  The  tenant,  being 
assured  of  payment  for  any  unexhausted  fertility  he  may  have  added  to 
the  land,  is  encouraged  to  do  his  best,  and  naturally  desires  to  remain 
on  the  land  for  a  long  period,  usually  the  longer  the  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  landlord,  being  indisposed  to  pay  the  debts  on  the  land  is 
anxious  to  retain  the  tenant  as  long  as  possible.  This  explains  why  the 
one-year  lease  is  something  practically  unknown  either  in  England,  Scot- 
land or  Wales. 

' '  It  also  explains  the  fact,  surprising  to  us,  that  lands  in  these  coun- 
tries usually  maintain  their  fertility.  This  was  not  the  case  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  these  laws.  Under  the  old  fourteen  and  nineteen-year  leases, 
the  tenant  was  likely  to  do  first-class  farming  the  first  years  of  his  lease, 
and  then  become  what  is  there  known  as  a  scourger,  a  physicker  of  the 
land  (British  for  soil  robber),  getting  out  of  it  all  that  was  possible 
toward  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  putting  in  nothing  more  than  he  was 
absolutely  required  to  do.  The  new  land  laws  make  it  to  the  interest 
of  .the  tenant  to  farm  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  and  to  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible  and  thus  conserve  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land. 

Sentiment  considered,  it  will  be  distressing  to  see  the  destruction  and 
disappearance  of  many  of  the  historic  and  stately  mansions  of  fair 
England.  The  change  will  mean  a  revolution  in  the  English  country-side 
where  for  400  years  the  semi-feudal  relationship  between  the  families  of 
the  big  house  and  the  peasantry  has  been  maintained.  Nevertheless  England 
is  now  helping  to  build  up  a  rural  system  which,  being  slow,  solid  and 
conservative,  will  thoroughly  represent  the  fundamentals  of  English 
character. 
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II 
State-Aid  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 

The  Irish  tenant  had  been  in  revolt  against  the  non-resident  land 
owners  for  many  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  government  had  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  fixing  rents  and 
conditions  under  which  the  tenant  was  to  hold  the  land.  But  the  plan 
satisfied  neither  tenants  nor  landlords.  Therefore  the  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase Act  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1903.  This  act  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  estate  commission  $500,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  lands  to  cultivators  and  it  gave  in  addition  $60,000,000  to 
enable  tenants  without  money  to  pay  in  cash  one-fourth  of  the  purchase 
price.  Much  land  had  to  be  obtained  in  Ireland  by  compulsion.  The 
Eoyal  Commission  had  power  to  appraise  the  large  estate  owned  by  ab- 
sentee landlords  at  their  actual  rather  than  their  speculative  value,  and 
to  buy  them  in  the  name  of  the  government  at  the  appraised  value,  plus  12 
per  cent  bonus. 

The  settler  who  buys  Irish  state  land  pays  SV2  per  cent  a  year  on  the 
purchase  price,  three  per  cent  interest  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  prin- 
cipal.    This  pays  off  the  debt,  principal  and  interest,  in  6HTA  years. 

As  a  political  and  social  measure,  the  act  has  been  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess. The  Irish  peasant  has  at.  last  realized  the  long  felt  aspiration  to 
own  his  farm.  According  to  Sir  Horace  Pluukett,  "The  new  land  law 
under  which  small  tenant  farmers  may  buy  their  holding  for  smaller  yearly 
payments  than  they  formerly  paid  as  rent  is  settling  the  country.  The 
hope  of  many  is  that  the  law  carried  out  will  check  the  exodus  of  Irish- 
men if  it  does  not  stop  it  entirely. 

In  Scotland  the  tenant  farmer  or  crofter  is  hungry  for  a  piece  of 
land  he  can  call  his  own.  Because  of  this  desire  and  the  lack  of  laws  to 
satisfy  it  rural  Scotland  was  being  bled  white  by  the  movement  of  its 
people  to  Canada  and  Australia.  Because  of  this  great  unrest  the  Scot- 
tish Land  Act  was  passed.  This  act  created  the  Scottish  Land  Court.  The 
Court  was  invested  with  the  power  to  take  over  estates — not  by  purchase 
however — divide  them  into  small  holdings,  and  fix  the  conditions  under 
which  the  holdings  are  to  be  occupied.  The  small  holder  is  a  tenant  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  but  the  ordinary  relations  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
can  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  private  contract,  and  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  occupy  and  improve  the  land  is  made  so  secure  as  to  justify  him 
in  erecting  better  buildings,  employing  better  farming  methods,  and  mak- 
ing the  best  possible  use  of  the  land.  The  main  business  of  the  land 
court  ever  since  it  was  established  has  been  the  reduction  of  rents.  In 
the  past  the  land  owners  had  left  the  Scotch  tenant  to  make  improve- 
ments and  when  these  gave  the  land  an  increased  value,  the  rent  was 
raised.     The  land  court  has  stopped  this. 

The  board  that  administers  the  Land  Act  in  Scotland  has  a  fund  of 
$100,000,000  with  which  to  lend  money  for  improvements  or  to  buy  land. 
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From  The  Literary  Digest  of  February  4,  1922,  we  have  the  news  that 
since  the  Armistice  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  Scotland  or  four 
and  a  half  million  acres  of  Scottish  land  has  changed  hands. 

The  oldest  son  still  inherits  the  estate  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  land 
tax,  the  income  tax,  the  transfer  tax,  and  the  death  tax  have  all  grown 
to  be  so  heavy  since  the  World  War  that  the  lords  of  vast  estates  are 
being  obliged  to  sell  off  their  parks  and  game  preserves,  and  to  release 
many  million  acres  to  small  farmers  for  productive  uses.  The  restoration 
of  the  British  Isles  to  home  and  farm  owners  plays  sad  havoc  with  feudal 
aristocracy,  but  it  is  certainly  placing  English  civilization  on  a  stable  foun- 
dation. Said  a  peasant  farmer  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Branson  at  the  Royal  Cattle 
Show  at  Islington  in  1908,  "England  is  a  paradise  for  pigs  and  cattle, 
but  it 's  Hell  for  the  poor  man. ' '  The  state-aid  landownership  laws  of 
the  realm  are  slowly  making  home  owners  of  self-respecting  poor  men, 
and  basing  the  future  of  English  civilization  on  home  and  farm  owner- 
ship. 
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STATE-AID  TO   FARM  OWNERSHIP   IN   AUSTRALIA 
W.  E.  White,  Cleveland  County 

I 
Brief  History 

State-aid  to  farmers  in  Australia  upon  the  farm  colony  plan  has  been 
a  pronounced   success,   especially  in  Victoria. 

The  social  and  economic  advantages  of  farm  group  settlements  was  long 
ago  demonstrated  in  Europe.  It  was  therefore  decided  in  Victoria  that 
each  area  of  farm  land  purchased  should  be  large  enough  for  not  less  than 
one  hundred  families  and  that  areas  even  larger  would  be  better.  It  was 
thought  that  twenty  thousand  acres  would  be  the  most  desirable  size  for  a 
settlement.  This  would  give  some  500  farms  with  an  average  of  40  acres 
each. 

An  annual  sum  of  $1,250,000  was  made  available  for  purchasing  land 
and  helping  settlers  to  improve  their  farms.  This  appropriation  was 
made  in  advance  of  actual  settlement,  and  a  considerable  fund  was  accumu- 
lated before  it  began  to  be  drawn  upon.  The  government  of  Victoria  in 
carrying  out  its  closer-settlement  plan  left  the  selection  of  the  areas  to  be 
developed  to  the  State  Rivers  Commission.  This  was  done  because  it  was 
necessary  to  follow  a  plan  which  would  provide  a  market  for  the  water  of 
the  irrigation  canals  already  built.  While  the  State  Rivers  Commission 
was  the  settlement  agency,  the  land  was  bought  by  a  board  which  had 
charge  of  the  crown  lands  and  also  of  the  lands  hitherto  bought  by  the 
state  for  various  purposes. 

During  the  first  six  years,  1909  to  1915,  all  of  the  land  that  was  bought 
was  purchased  through  private  bargaining.  The  price  paid  was  usually 
fixed  by  the  income  from  the  land  received  by  the  owner  during  three  to 
five  years  previous  to  the  sale,  twenty  times  the  yearly  net  income  being 
regarded  as  a  fair  valuation.  About  one-half  of  the  land  was  bought  at 
the  usual  selling  value.  Although  a  law  provided  for  condemnation,  it 
was  never  employed  for  the  reason  that  it  was  so  slow  and  costly  in 
operation. 

In  order  to  get  together  the  land  for  the  different  settlements,  holdings 
of  all  areas  within  chosen  boundaries  from  160  acres  up  to  36,000  acres 
were  purchased.  Various  areas  were  bought  and  thrown  together  to  form 
the  Rochester  Settlement  in  Victoria.  The  state  paid  from  $30  to  $45  per 
acre  for  this  land,  but  the  settlers  can  now  sell  it  for  from  $100  to  $150 
per  acre.  The  Bamawm  estate  had  previously  been  subdivided  into  twenty- 
eight  farms.  These  twenty-eight  farms  were  purchased  and  from  them 
150  farms  were  made.  From  the  other  tracts  bought  for  the  settlement, 
130  farms  were  made.  There  were  30  families  living  on  the  land  when  it 
was  purchased  by  the  government.  Some  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  of 
the  farms  were  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  land  was  thrown  open  for  settle- 
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ment,  and  the  remaining  sixty  within  a  short  time.  At  a  later  date,  some 
of  the  large  farms  were  subdivided  so  that  there  is  now  a  total  of  390 
farms  in  this  area. 

The  land  being  bought  by  the  state  for  settlement  was  originally 
crown  land.  It  was  first  disposed  of  in  large  tracts  on  long-time  payments 
and  used  for  pasturage.  Under  these  conditions  all  of  the  best  land  had 
been  taken  up.  But  eventually  when  it  was  found  that  the  land  could  be 
put  to  the  higher  use  of  wheat  raising,  there  grew  up  a  demand  for  farms, 
and  it  had  to  be  gratified  in  some  way.  To  satisfy  this  demand  for  farms, 
the  state  bought  back  the  land  from  the  people  holding  leases  or  purchase 
agreements,  and  opened  it  under  a  law  called  "free  selection."  Under 
this  law  any  selector  could  take  as  much  as  320  acres,  but  by  hiring 
people  to  file  on  the  land,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  much  larger  areas. 
Subsequently  those  seeking  to  create  large  estates  bought  out  the  selectors 
and  again  devoted  great  holdings  to  pasturage.  Then  the  state  for  the 
second  time  resumed  land  which  it  had  originally  owned,  and  in  some 
localities  the  state  bought  back  land  three  times. 

A  strong  feeling  therefore  came  into  existence  that  something  should 
be  done  to  prevent  land  monopoly  and  to  insure  permanent  ownership  of 
land  by  its  cultivators.  To  accomplish  this,  the  commission  appointed 
under  the  Land  Settlement  Act  decided  that  a  settler's  title  to  the  land 
could  not  be  secured  until  after  twelve  years  of  residence  and  that  after- 
ward the  title  would  contain  a  clause  requiring  the  owner  or  some  member 
of  his  family  to  live  on  the  land  eight  months  out  of  every  year  unless 
excused  by  the  commission  for  adequate  cause.  There  was  a  provision 
against  holdings  beyond  a  limit  in  value  of  $12,500  but  this  restriction  was 
not  immediately  felt  since  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  every  child  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  could  hold. 

In  New  South  Wales  where  similar  settlements  were  established  soon 
afterwards  the  land  was  nationalized  and  a  new  form  of  land  tenure  was 
introduced.  The  settler  who  took  land  did  not  pay  for  it,  but  paid  an 
annual  charge  which  could  be  taken  out  as  a  rent  or  tax.  He  had  full 
control  over  the  land  and  his  children  could  inherit  it,  but  the  conditions 
of  ownership  and  inheritance  provided  that  the  cultivator  had  to  live  on 
the  land. 

This  title  therefore  contained  more  of  the  elements  of  a  fee  simple 
than  of  a  lease-hold  right.  It  relieved  poor  settlers  from  struggling  to  pay 
for  land  and  protected  them  in  the  improvements  they  made.  For  men 
without  money  it  was  a  better  plan  for  ending  non-resident  ownership 
than  that  of  Victoria. 

The  Land  Settlement  Act  fixed  the  maximum  price  of  an  unimproved 
farm  at  $12,500.  It  provided  for  allotments  for  farm  and  industrial 
workers,  that  is,  for  men  whose  incomes  come  chiefly  from  their  wages. 
In  time,  the  homes  of  the  workers  were  nearly  all  made  two  acres  in  area. 
This  gave  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  to  keep  a  cow  and  chickens,  and 
to  grow  a  home  garden.  The  farms  varied  in  size  from  ten  to  two  hundred 
acres.     The  size  last  mentioned  was  fixed  when  a  portion  of  the  land  was 
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not  suited  to  irrigation.  The  controlling  condition  in  laying  out  the  farms 
was  the  supply  of  water.  Efforts  were  made  to  fit  the  farms  to  the  canals, 
as  buildings  are  set  along  city  streets. 

The  subdivision  of  the  land  for  settlement  into  farms  was  followed 
by  an  appraisement.  The  appraisement  was  determined  by  the  price  paid 
by  the  state  for  the  land  plus  the  expenses  of  subdivision  and  superin- 
tendence plus  a  sum  to  cover  any  loss  which  might  occur  through  failure 
of  settlers,  or  through  possible  delay  in  settlement.  The  amount  that  was 
added  to  the  purchase  price  was  about  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  land  bought  by  the  state  in  Australia  ranged  in  price  from  $15 
to  $130  per  acre.  The  selling  price  ranged  from  less  than  $20  in  some 
instances  to  $130  an  acre. 

The  conditions  of  purchase  and  of  loans  to  be  complied  with  were  as 
follows : 

Payments  for  land  were  to  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty-one  and  a  half 
years  or  a  less  time  if  settlers  desired. 

The  interest  on  unpaid  payments  on  land  was  to  be  four  and  a  half 
per  cent. 

Payments  were  amortized,  the  annual  payment  of  one  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  the  principal  making  a  total  yearly  rate  of  6  per  cent;  the  pay- 
ments, however,  were  made  semi-annually,  there  being  63  of  these. 

Parties  could  apply  for  more  than  one  allotment  and  were  advised  to 
make  a  first,  second  and  third  choice. 

Applicants  had  to  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 
A   cash  payment  of   3   per   cent  had   to   be   made   on   a  farm   or   farm 
worker's  allotment  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  a  10  per  cent  payment  had 
to  be  made  on  the  cost  of  a  house  built  by  the  state. 

The  state  could  advance  up  to  $1,250  for  the  building  of  a  farm  home 
on  a  farm,  or  up  to  $500  to  help  pay  for  a  home  on  a  farm  worker 's 
allotment. 

Those  having  farm  worker's  allotments  were  required  to  complete  a 
house  worth  at  least  $1,500  within  the  first  year  and  to  have  the  allotment 
inclosed  by  a  fence  within  two  years. 

Actual  residence  on  each  allotment  was  required  within  six  months  but 
the  residence  -on  the  farm  of  the  wife,  or  children  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  considered  the  same  as  personal  residence. 

The  purchaser  of  a  farm  allotment  was  not  permitted  to  transfer, 
assign,  mortgage,  or  sublet  his  allotment  within  the  first  six  years  after 
purchase,  but  a  farm  worker  could  do  so  at  any  time  with  the  consent  of 
the  commission. 

Buyers  of  farms   or   farm  worker's  allotments   were   permitted  to  pay 

the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  purchase  money  at  any  regular  payment  period. 

A  deed  to  the  land,  regardless  of  the  time   of  purchase,  could  not  be 

issued  until  twelve  years  after  the  date  of  purchase.     Up  to  that  time  only 

a  purchase  contract  was  given. 

In  working  out  plans  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  settlers  to  get  a 
start,  the  commission  tried  to  forecast  what  the  settlers  must  do  and  what 
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expenses  they  must  incur.  Whether  the  farm  contained  ten  acres  or  fifty 
acres  certain  equipment,  would  have  to  be  provided  and  certain  improve- 
ments made.  These  would  naturally  include:  (1)  a  house,  (2)  buildings 
to  shelter  livestock  and  implements,  (3)  one  or  more  cows  and  one  or 
more  horses,  (4)  furniture  for  the  house,  and  tools  and  machinery  for  the 
farm,  (5)  the  leveling  of  the  land  to  bring  about  an  even  flow  of  water 
in  irrigation,  (6)  small  lateral  ditches  to  distribute  water,  (7)  boundary 
and  subdivision  fences,  (8)  money  for  living  expenses  until  there  was  an 
income. 

Estimates  of  the  least  cost  of  these  for  an  unimproved  farm  of  from 
20  to  40  acres  averaged  $3,750,  a  larger  sum  than  had  been  realized  before 
this  matter  was  carefully  investigated.  A  veiy  small  number  of  applicants 
for  land  had  this  amount  of  money.  If  these  needy  applicants  were  to 
be  accepted  someone  must  provide  either  money  or  credit.  Since  the  gov- 
ernment owned  the  land,  it  was  in  the  best  position  to  finance  its  improve- 
ment. Money  loaned  to  settlers  for  improvements  increased  the  value  of 
the  security,  and  the  enhanced  land  values  which  resulted  from  better 
farming  made  the  enterprise  a  solvent  one.  If  a  settler  got  into  arrears 
and  it  became  necessary  to  evict  him,  the  price  of  the  farm  to  the  next 
buyer  was  increased  and  the  loss  recouped. 

Direct  return  to  the  government  would  make  state  aid  a  sound  plan 
if  the  majority  of  the  settlers  paid  the  amounts  agreed  upon.  European 
experience  showed,  however,  that  few  settlers  who  started  without  capital 
could  succeed  on  farms  of  ten  acres  or  more.  Farm  workers  could  pay  for 
their  allotments,  because  it  was  easier  for  them  to  meet  payments  than  it 
was  to  pay  rent.  All  were  agreed  that  on  the  irrigated  farms  of  Victoria, 
the  settler  buying  from  30  to  40  acres  should  have  one -fifth  the  cost  of 
the  improved  place  in  money  or  its  equivalent,  that  the  larger  the  farm 
the  larger  the  share  of  the  entire  cost  the  settler  should  be  able  to  provide. 
The  decision  of  the  Victorian  government  was  that  the  settler  ought  to 
have  enough  money  to  pay  3  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  land  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  all  improvements  and  be  able  to  buy  his  own  stock. 
To  comply  with  these  conditions  he  would  ueed  about  $1,500;  and  each 
applicant  for  a  farm  of  twenty  acres  or  over  was  told  that  he  should  have 
this  sum  for  areas  containing  less  than  twenty  acres.  Any  one  who  could 
pay  the  deposit  and  bring  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  industrious 
and  that  he  knew  how  to  farm  was  accepted. 

Few  who  applied  for  farms  had  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  for  the  first 
payment  on  the  land  and  the  necessary  improvements.  Their  incomes, 
however,  depended  on  improving  their  >  farms  as  much  as  possible.  This 
must  be  done  before  intensive  cultivation  could  begin.  Each  settler  could 
borrow  a  maximum  of  $2,500  from  the  government  and  the  vast  majority 
of  them  needed  this  maximum.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  borrowed  money 
could  be  used  to  better  advantage  if  its  outlay  was  directed  by  the 
government;  for  along  with  money  four-fifths  of  the  settlers  were  in  need 
of  expert  advice  and  direction.  In  other  words,  the  best  results  were 
obtained  where  service  and  credit  were  combined. 
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II 

The  Rochester  Settlement:    The  Colony  Plan 

The  Rochester  Settlement  will  serve  as  a  good  illustration.  In  this 
settlement  were  285  farms  of  which  255  were  taken  as  soon  as  the  farms 
could  be  applied  for.  The  settlers  were  on  the  ground  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  opening  day.  These  255  settlers  had  come  from  Europe,  New 
Zealand,  Africa  and  North  and  South  America.  The  methods  of  farming, 
the  seasons,  and  the  crops  of  their  native  countries  were  all  different  from 
those  of  this  new  land.  If  they  had  been  left  to  build  their  houses,  there 
would  have  been  255  heads  of  families  looking  for  lumber,  for  windows, 
for  hardware,  cement  and  brick.  Each  would  have  sought  carpenters, 
masons,  and  plumbers.  They  were  without  knowledge  of  the  merchants 
they  would  trade  with  and  knew  nothing  of  the  artisans  whom  they  would 
seek  to  employ.  They  were  entirely  ignorant  of  local  prices  and  materials 
and  they  were  in  a  situation  which  compelled  them  to  trade  at  once.  They 
would,  therefore,  have  been  most  likely  to  make  bad  bargains.  Their 
houses  would  likely  be  unsuited  to  the  climate  and  poorly  built.  Some 
would  likely  be  shacks  that  would  be  eyesores  to  the  settlement.  And  in 
the  meantime  while  the  head  of  the  house  was  wasting  his  money,  his 
family  would  be  boarding  at  heavy  expense  in  a  nearby  town,  or  living  on 
the  land  under  conditions  that  often  would  make  the  wife  and  children  ill, 
despondent  or  homesick. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  government  took  charge  of  house  building,  it 
could  buy  the  material  needed  at  wholesale  for  cash  and  low  prices.  It 
could  build  many  houses  quickly  and  thus  permit  economy  in  work  and 
supervision.  This  would  save  time,  money,  and  hardships  for  the  settlers 
in  a  way  which  would  increase  the  value  of  the  government's  security  for 
the  money  advanced. 

The  government  arranged,  therefore,  to  build  houses  for  settlers  in 
preference  to  lending  them  money  for  this  purpose.  The  first  thought 
was  to  build  the  houses  before  offering  the  farms  to  the  settlers.  This 
would  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  a  settler  to  go  into  a  new  home 
on  the  new  farm.  One  contract  for  seventy  houses  was  let  and  there  were 
several  others  for  smaller  numbers  than  this. 

But  the  plan  of  building  houses  in  advance  of  settlement  was  seen  to 
be  a  mistake  and  was  abandoned  for  the  reasons  given  below.  To  take 
the  place  of  this  there  were  prepared  designs  of  fourteen  houses  which 
varied  in  cost  from  $750  to  $3,500  and  a  booklet  which  gave  elevations, 
floor  plans  and  estimates  of  cost.  The  state  would  build  any  of  these 
without  charge  for  plans  and  with  very  low  charge  for  supervision.  A 
competent  architect  was  employed  to  supervise  the  building  work  and  he 
soon  had  a  considerable  staff  of  draftsmen  and  supervisors  of  construction. 

The  houses  were  all  built  by  contract,  but  since  great  numbers  of  these 
were  at  the  same  time  open  to  competitive  bidding  a  number  of  con- 
tracting firms  soon  gave  special  attention  to  them.  The  leading  dealers 
in  building  material  in  Melbourne  had   the  material  for  the  houses  most 
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preferred  ready  to  be  shipped  at  once  and  the  whole  arrangement  for 
prompt  construction  was  soon  well  organized.  There  were  delays  in  some 
few  cases  that  were  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  lumber  used  came 
from  America.  But  generally  speaking,  settlers  were  usually  living  in  their 
houses  in  about  six  weeks  after  the  contracts  were  signed. 

If  a  settler  disliked  any  of  the  stock  plans,  new  ones  could  be  pre- 
pared, for  which  he  paid  the  actual  cost ;  or  if  he  chose,  he  could  arrange 
to  build  his  own  house.  Three-fourths  of  the  settlers  had  a  preference 
for  the  houses  built  by  the  state.  In  order  to  protect  the  families  of  set- 
tlers from  any  serious  discomfort  and  to  let  them  go  on  their  own  farms 
as  soon  as  they  arrived,  portable  houses  were  bought  by  the  state  and 
rented  to  them  at  sums  which  merely  paid  the  expenses  of  the  service  while 
the  permanent  houses  were  being  built. 

As  the  things  leading  to  success  or  failure  became  more  distinctly  real- 
ized, it  was  found  profitable  by  the  state  to  do  more  and  more  for  the 
settler.  A  highly  important  thing  which  the  state  found  it  necessary  to 
undertake  was  the  leveling  of  the  land  and  the  building  of  some  lateral 
ditches  on  the  farm.  This  kind  of  work  was  not  for  a  farmer.  It  was  a 
task  for  engineers  or  men  who  had  special  skill  and  experience.  To  pre- 
pare land  properly  for  irrigation,  implements  and  equipments  are  required 
that  farmers  cannot,  afford  and  knowledge  is  necessary  that  settlers  ignor- 
ant of  irrigation  commonly  lack.  Even  with  proper  tools,  a  special 
knowledge  and  experience  is  required  to  prepare  a  field  so  that  water  will 
flow  over  and  irrigate  it  evenly. 

The  cost  of  this  preparatory  work  and  the  necessity  for  doing  it  well 
increases  with  the  value  of  crops  grown  and  with  the  flatness  of  the  slopes. 
A  large  portion  of  the  irrigation  land  of  Victoria  had  a  fall  of  only  one  or 
two  feet  to  the  mile,  which  made  the  proper  location  of  lateral  ditches 
and  the  careful  preparation  of  the  surface  a  matter  of  special  importance. 
Another  reason  why  this  work  in  Victoria  was  undertaken  by  the  state  at 
the  outset  was  that  the  state  was  in  a  favorable  position  to  do  so.  As  it 
was  continually  buying  new  land  and  opening  up  new  areas  for  settlement, 
it  could  enter  into  contracts  for  the  leveling  of  large  areas  with  men  well 
equipped  for  the  work  and  therefore  able  to  do  it  at  a  low  figure.  At  the 
end  of  five  years,  land  in  Victoria  was  being  prepared  for  irrigation  for 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  same  kind  of  work  in  America;  and 
this  difference  was  due  not  to  the  difference  of  wages,  but  to  the  superior 
organization  of  the  work  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen  in  the  Australian 
state. 

It  was  very  necessary  too  for  the  state  to  furnish  expert  advice  and 
practical  aid  in  buying  the  horses  and  cows  needed  on  the  settlers' 
farms.  Without  this  assistance,  the  settlers  fared  badly.  Men  from  Eu- 
rope preferred  dairy  herds,  but  cows  were  not  to  be  had  locally  in  the 
numbers  required.  If  they  were  bought  at  auction  sales,  they  were  too 
often  of  inferior  type  and  of  little  value.  An  experienced  buyer  was 
therefore  engaged  by  the  state,  and  he  visited  the  remote  dairying  districts, 
inspected  cattle,  and  bought  them  for  the  settlers  in  carload  lots.     Time 
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and  money  were  so  effectively  saved  by  this  plan  that  in  some  instances 
settlers  from  Europe  were  able  to  be  living  in  their  own  houses  and  making 
good  livings  from  their  own  dairy  herds,  within  30  days  after  their  arrival 
in  Australia. 

In  both  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  settlers  were  given  aid  in  mak- 
ing their  farms  the  home  of  pure-bred  stock.  Dairy  bulls  of  fine  breeding 
were  bought  by  Victoria  and  furnished  to  associations  of  settlers  on  a 
yearly  rental.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  government  aided 
the  settlers  in  buying  horses  and  cattle,  but  in  New  South  Wales  the  same 
arrangement,  was  made  with  regard  to  hogs.  Men  who  wished  these  and 
did  not  possess  the  money  to  pay  for  them,  paid  a  deposit  of  25  per  cent 
and  the  remainder  when  the  hogs  were  sold. 

Finally  it  became  necessary  for  the  state  to  organize  the  settlers  for 
cooperative  buying  and  selling,  and  to  provide  a  competent  superintendent 
for  each  district.  It  soon  became  evident  that  buyers  would  take  advan- 
tage of  small  farmers  kept  at  home  by  the  unending  work  of  cultivation 
and  improvement,  if  they  were  not  assisted  to  organize  to  sell  as  a  com- 
munity. 

A  large  portion  of  the  land  had  been  planted  to  alfalfa.  When  the 
hay  was  ready  for  sale  the  dealers  began  to  combine  and  depress  the  price. 
This  would  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  a  farmer  with  a 
small  stock  of  a  few  tons,  had  the  government  not  come  to  his  aid.  But 
the  government  organized  and  assisted  in  financing  an  alfalfa  pool,  found 
a  good  market  in  India,  and  broke  the  combination  of  dealers. 

The  farmers  of  the  settlement  were  so  organized  as  to  market  milk  to 
an  advantage.  Later,  when  orchards  came  into  bearing  the  government 
bought  and  installed  machinery  to  can  and  dry  the  surplus  products. 
Closer  settlement  in  Victoria  has  therefore  developed  into  a  working  part- 
nership between  the  government  and  the  farmers  which  is  likelj'  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Every  district  had  a  man  for  superintendent  who  possessed  tact,  sym- 
pathy, and  good  business  judgment.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  know 
the  conditions  of  his  district.  He  protected  the  settler  and  was  the  gov- 
ernment's danger  signal.  He  showed  beginners  the  things  to  be  done, 
cheered  the  despondent,  and  told  the  shiftless  element  to  mend  their  ways. 
He  knew  both  the  workers  and  the  idlers.  He  could  inform  those  in  au- 
thority whether  a  settler  deserved  to  be  helped  or  not. 

The  superintendent  was  the  prominent  person  in  the  settlement.  He 
soon  became  deeply  interested  in  his  task.  Neither  time  nor  effort  were 
spared  to  keep  his  settlement  moving  and  to  see  that  no  one  failed  where 
success  was  possible. 

Experience  with  settlers  disgruntled  by  political  agitators  showed  that 
it  was  essential  for  the  commission  to  know  at  all  times  just  how  much 
progress  each  settler  was  making  and  that  this  information  must  be  on 
record  in  a  form  to  be  used.  With  this  object  in  view  a  form  was  pre- 
pared on  which  the  operation  of  a  farm  could  be  entered.  It  showed  the 
acres  which  the  state  had  planted  and  the  acreage   of  the  different  crops 
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on  the  farm.  On  it  were  put  down  all  the  buildings  and  those  erected  since 
the  last  report  was  made.  It  showed  the  number  of  livestock  and  the 
amount  of  income  obtained  since  the  last  report  period.  There  was  a 
space  provided  for  the  settler  to  make  any  statement  he  desired.  He  could 
state  his  grievances  if  he  had  any,  or  if  he  was  satisfied  he  could  say  so. 
There  was  a  space  for  the  superintendent  to  outline  the  advice  the  settler 
had  received  from  him.  A  report  of  this  kind  was  prepared  for  each  farm 
by  the  settler  and  the  superintendent  every  six  months  and  then  filed  for 
reference.  These  reports  were  prepared  on  the  farm  as  a  general  rule, 
and  therefore  represented  the  joint  knowledge  of  the  settler  and  the  sup- 
erintendent. At  the  bottom  of  each  form  was  a  space  for  a  confidential 
report  by  the  superintendent  about  the  conditions  of  the  farm  and  the 
conduct  of  the  settler.  This  was  of  considerable  service  in  dealing  with 
settlers  who  were  in  arrears.  If  the  report  stated  that  there  had  been 
illness  in  the  settler 's  family  or  that  there  had  been  a  crop  failure  which 
he  could  not  help  or  that  there  was  any  other  sufficient  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  pressed  for  money,  he  was  not  pressed;  but  if  the  report 
stated,  as  some  did  state,  that  the  settler  had  been  negligent  about  per- 
forming his  domestic  duties,  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  town,  or 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  carpet  slipper  brigade,  the  application  for 
advances  of  money  or  postponement  of  payments  was  refused. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  some  objection  by  settlers  to  preparing 
these  reports,  but  finally  they  came  to  understand  that  this  review  of  the 
situation  and  the  thorough  understanding  of  each  individual's  condition 
at  headquarters  helped  to  secure  fair  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  every 
deserving  settler;  and  with  this  knowledge,  the  thrifty  and  industrious  all 
come  to  be  staunch  supporters  of  the  records.  Preparing  these  reports  pro- 
vided the  superintendent  with  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  he  needed 
of  each  settler's  affairs,  and  as  it  was  a  part  of  a  system,  there  was  no 
reflection  on  individuals  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  reports  had 
been  required  only  of  those  who  were  in  arrears. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  aid  given  the  farmer,  the  government  in 
Victoria  extended  the  railroads  owned  by  the  state  or  built  new  ones 
sometimes  in  advance  of  settlement,  so  that  no  district  would  be  lacking  in 
transportation  facilities.  In  this  way  the  government  was  building  up 
the  revenues  of  one  of  its  agencies  and  at  the  same  time  assisting  settlers 
to  get  started  more  easily  and  at  less  cost. 

Ill 

Market  Towns  and  Marketing 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  was  to  build  up  a  sound 
and  attractive  rural  civilization  the  commission  located  and  helped  to  build 
towns.  In  Victoria,  where  the  problem  was  to  make  over  an  old  settle- 
ment, there  was  not  opportunity  for  town  building  equal  to  that  found 
in  the  development  of  a  new  area  as  in  New  South  Wales.  It  will  there- 
fore be  profitable  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  state-built  towns  of  New 
South  Wales,  designed  by  Mr.  Harley  Griffin  of  Chicago. 
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Leeton  and  Griffin,  two  of  the  towns  laid  out  by  Mr.  Griffin,  are  good 
illustrations  of  how  attractive  rural  life  can  be  made.  They  have  broad 
streets  for  the  benefit  of  business  and  curving  tree-shaded  streets  for  the 
residences.  The  factories  are  so  advantageously  located  that  they  can  be 
reached  by  direct  railroad  sidings.  And  there  is  ample  provision  for  the 
life  of  children,  as  every  residence  block  is  provided  with  a  playground. 

The  plans  for  sewerage,  for  electric  power  and  lights,  and  for  the 
location  of  the  public  buildings  and  parks  were  all  made  before  any  houses 
were  erected.  When  everything  was  perfectly  ready — when  the  streets  had 
been  laid  out,  the  blocks  cut  up  into  lots,  and  assessed  value  put  on 
business  and  residence  lots,  the  lots  were  sold  at  auction  to  those  who 
would  pay  the  largest  prices  reckoned  on  annual  rentals.  The  buyers  got 
a  perpetual  lease-tenure;  that  is,  instead  of  buying  a  freehold  title  which 
would  give  them  the  right  to  sell  whenever  they  pleased  and  to  whomever 
they  pleased  and  to  whomever  they  preferred  they  bought  the  perpetual 
right  to  use  the  land  so  long  as  the  conditions  specified  in  their  deeds  were 
complied  with.  These  conditions  made  it  compulsory  that  the  buyer  should 
use  the  property  for  the  purpose  designated  and  required  him  or  some 
member  of  his  family  to  live  on  the  property.  The  deeds  granted  the 
descendants  of  the  buyers  the  right  to  inherit  the  leases. 

At  the  very  beginning  in  New  South  Wales,  the  government  began  to 
make  provisions  for  marketing  the  settler? '  produce.  In  the  towns  located 
in  the  Murrumbidgee  irrigated  area  in  NeAV  South  Wales,  the  state  estab- 
lished a  packing  plant,  a  butter  factory,  and  soon  afterwards  a  fruit  can- 
ning factory.     In  addition  to  these  a  nursery  was  started. 

It  was  thought  that  the  doing  of  these  things  would  increase  the  value 
of  the  state  land  to  be  thrown  open  later  for  settlement  and  would  thus 
help  to  insure  to  the  state  the  return  of  the  money  expended. 

In  Victoria  a  large  cold  storage  warehouse  was  built  and  maintained 
by  the  Melbourne  government,  where  all  perishable  products  could  be  sent 
and  chilled  preparatory  to  being  shipped  to  Europe.  The  government,  if 
requested  to  do  so,  took  charge  of  shipments  for  individual  settlers,  loaned 
money  to  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  to  build  factories  for  curing 
bacon,  and  at  a  later  time  bought  and  established  factories  for  canning 
and  drying  fruit. 

In  extending  all  this  aid  to  settlers,  the  idea  was  kept  before  them  that 
they  should,  as  quickly  as  they  could  do  so,  take  hold  of  and  manage  things 
themselves,  that  some  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  would  be  expected  to 
serve  on  the  boards  that  looked  after  the  settlements.  It  is  sure  that  the 
partnership  existing  between  the  state  and  the  settlers  is  very  likely  to 
continue  for  many  years;  and  so  long  as  it  is  financially  sound  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  it  should  be  discontinued. 

These  details  come  from  Elwood  Mead's  Helping  Men  to  Own  Farms. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  the  man  who  engineered  the  farm  colony  suc- 
cesses in  both  Victoria  and  California. 
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They  are  given  in  order  to  pass  on  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
through  the  Year-Book  of  the  club,  the  practical  business  details  of 
state-aid  to  home  and  farm  ownership.  It  is  a  new  and  unconsidered  sub- 
ject in  this  state,  but  is  nearly  a  half  century  old  elsewhere. 

Nowhere  does  the  plan  add  anything  to  the  burdens  of  any  taxpayer. 
The  state  does  not  lend  a  dollar  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  It  lends  its 
credit  merely.  It  puts  money  into  its  treasury  by  issuing  state  bonds,  or 
selling  debenture  bonds  based  on  land  mortgages,  and  it  passes  this  money 
on  to  home  and  farm  owners  for  productive  purposes.  It  is  an  investment 
enterprise  worked  out  in  terms  of  solvency  and  surpluses  for  the  state 
treasury.  It  is  a  dividend-yielding  business,  not  a  charity.  The  interest 
the  state  receives  from  borrowers  on  real  estate  securities  is  from  a  half  to 
one  per  cent  more  than  the  state  pays  on  its  bonds,  and  in  New  Zealand 
the  net  profit  for  the  dominion  treasury  is  around  a  half  million  dollars  a 
year. 

But  the  state  borrows  money  cheaply  and  the  amortization  charges  are 
much  less  than  the  rents  the  borrowers  formerly  paid. 

The  day  will  come — it  may  be  near  at  hand — when  the  states  of  America 
will  be  forced  to  follow  the  lead  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Denmark, 
England,  Ireland  and  Canada. 

March  8,  1922. 
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HELPING   MEN   TO   OWN   FARMS   IN   AMERICA,   IN   CANADA,   IN 

VARIOUS  STATES  OF  THE  UNION,  IN  THE  McRAE 

COLONIES,  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Miss  A.  O.  Cato,  Gaston  County 

In  the  North  Carolina  Club  this  year,  state-aid  to  home  and  farm  owner- 
ship in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Denmark  and  New  Zealand  has  been 
considered.  Tonight  we  direct  our  attention  (1)  to  Canada,  (2)  to  the  vari- 
ous states  of  the  Union,  and  (3)  to  the  MacEae  farm  colonies  in  the 
Lower  Cape  Fear  country  of  North  Carolina. 

Soldier  Settlements  in  Canada 

Canada  is  leading  America  in  the  provision  of  homes  and  farms  for 
her  war  veterans.  She  is  apportioning  her  land  to  the  men  who  fought  to 
preserve  it.  ' '  She  has  aided  her  heroes  in  turning  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  assisted  them  in  getting  on  to  land  where  they  can  use  the  plow 
to  enhance  national  prosperity  in  peace  as  they  wielded  the  sword  to 
maintain  national  existence  in  time  of  war.  In  peace  Canada  has  seen 
fit  to  loan  money  to  her  sons  who  in  time  of  war  loaned  their  lives  to  the 
nation. ' ' 

Canada  sent  418,000  men  to  France  out  of  a  population  of  about  8,000,- 
000.  Sixty  thousand  Canadian  soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  the  great  war. 
"When  the  war  was  over  Canada  brought  back  338,000  of  her  sons  to  face 
the  problem  of  taking  up  civil  life  in  a  competitive  field.  A  great  national 
debt  was  hanging  over  the  country.  Canada  paid  her  own  Avay.  About 
155,000  of  those  returning  were  more  or  less  weakened  by  wounds.  Many 
were  without  jobs  and  about  fifty  per  cent  were  men  with  families.  Their 
average  age  was  around  thirty-five.  "Canada  went  about  re-establishing 
these  men  with  the  same  fine  spirit  that  moved  her  in  getting  them  into 
the  army. ' ' 

A  Soldier  Settlement  Board  of  three  members  was  appointed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1918  in  accord  with  a  parliamentary  act  of  August  29,  1917 — 
"An  act  to  assist  returned  soldiers  in  settling  upon  the  land  and  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production."  The  essential  features  of  this  act  are 
the  bestowal  of  agricultural  credit  for  acquiring  and  improving  land,  for 
paying  off  incumbrances,  erecting  buildings,  purchasing  stock,  etc.  It 
also  provides  for  the  gift  of  Dominion  land  in  Western  Canada.  The  loans 
are  intended  primarily  to  assist  in  developing  free  Dominion  lands,  second- 
arily to  assist  the  provinces  when  possible. 

Of  59,331  applicants  43,063  were  accepted  by  the  board.  These  43,000 
returned  soldiers  are  today  farming  a  total  area  of  nearly  five  million 
acres,  which  is  more  than  half  the  entire  cultivated  acreage  of  North 
Carolina.  Of  the  total  number  of  soldiers  who  went  on  the  land  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  19,771  received  help  in  the 
form  of  loans  at  5  per  cent.  The  loans  for  the  purchase  of  land  were  for 
a  period  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years.  Loans  for  stock  and  equipment 
were  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
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The  applicants  for  aid  were  required  to  pay  down  20  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  land,  stock,  and  equipment.  If  when  examined  by  experts  they 
were  found  incapable  of  managing  their  own  farms  they  were  sent  to  a 
vocational  training  school.  Each  applicant  who  wanted  to  purchase  a 
farm  selected  a  place  and  ascertained  the  lowest  price  the  owner  would 
take.  Then  he  reported  to  the  board,  which  sent  an  inspector  to  appraise 
the  farm  in  question.  In  this  way  $3,632,421  has  been  cut  from  the  sum 
total  of  the  prices  stated  as  the  lowest  at  which  the  owners  would  sell. 
Stock  and  equipment  were  also  bought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Settle- 
ment Board  experts,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  about  30  per  cent 
was  thus  effected.  Loans  were  granted  individuals  up  to  $7,500.  As  high  as 
$4,500  might  be  had  for  land  purchase;  $2,000  might  be  obtained  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  and  equipment  and  $1,000  for  permanent  improvements. 
A  soldier  homesteading  on  Dominion  lands  could  get  as  much  as  $3,000 
for  stock,  equipments  and  permanent  improvements.  On  agricultural  lands, 
already  owned  by  settlers,  the  board  was  empowered  to  grant  as  high  as 
$3,500  for  the  removal  of  incumbrances,  up  to  $2,000  for  permanent  im- 
provements provided  the  total  did  not  exceed  $5,000. 

The  government  seems  to  be  well  protected,  as  a  small  profit  has  been 
realized  on  the  200  foreclosures. 

Some  of  the  settlers  have  had  hard  times.  To  be  sure !  Homesteading 
is  no  man 's  idea  of  a  pleasant  vacation,  and  farming  on  land  already 
cultivated  does  not  rank  high  as  out-door  pastime.  It  does  not  appeal  to 
idlers. 

But  the  majority  of  the  returned  soldiers  who  went  on  the  land  in 
Canada  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board  are  winning  their  way,  establishing  permanent  homes  and  adding 
very  materially  to  the  wealth  and  stability  of  the  nation  they  suffered  to 
save.  Among  the  reports  of  progress  in  Ottawa  are  many  stories  of  hard- 
ships endured  and  victories  won  as  moving  as  tales  of  battles  fought  and 
objectives  gained  in  France. 

Two  things  are  to  be  noted  in  the  Canadian  plan: 

1.  It  varies  from  farm  colony  plans  that  experience  dictated  in  Eng- 
land, Australia  and  California.  The  beneficiaries  in  Canada  settle  where 
they  please  upon  separate  and  widely  scattered  farm  holdings. 

2.  The  help  is  extended  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  plain  business  propo- 
sition— an  investment  upon  favorable  terms  of  interest  rates  and  long- 
term  repayments.  The  Dominion  gets  back  all  it  loans  and  something 
more,  while  the  soldiers  are  comfortably  settled  on  farms  of  their  own  upon 
terms  they  could  never  have  secured  without  the  aid  of  the  state.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated  that  in  no  country  of  the  world  is  state-aid  a 
charity  but  a  profitable  business  proposition  on  part  of  the  state;  that  no 
state  loans  the  money  of  its  taxpayers,  but  the  money  of  investors  in  a 
solvent  business.  It  issues  state  bonds  or  debenture  bonds  bearing  low 
rates  of  interest,  and  passes  on  the  money  thus  secured  at  a  slightly  higher 
rate  to  settlers.  I  repeat  that  state-aid  to  home  and  farm  owners  is  a 
business  not  a  charity. 
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State-Aid  to  Farm  Ownership  in  the  United  States 

Four  states  of  the  Union  are  now  making  direct  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  homes  and  farms,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  California. 
Twelve  states  are  investing  treasury  funds  in  agricultural  mortgages.  They 
are:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Maine,  Missouri,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  Utah.  Eighteen  states  have 
Soldier  Settlement  Acts  on  their  statute  books.  In  most  of  these  acts 
the  state  provides  the  land  on  the  basis  of  reimbursement  on  the  amortiza- 
tion plan,  figured  on  low  interest  rates,  and  running  through  a  long  period 
with  small  annual  payments  to  discharge  the  debt  at  maturity;  also  in 
most  instances  short-term  loans  are  made  under  state  supervision,  ' '  ap- 
parently assuming  that  actual  money  loans  will  be  made  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. ' '  The  states  with  such  provisions  are :  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wyoming. 

As  in  North  Carolina,  the  Soldier  Settlement  Acts  in  these  states 
are  dead-letter  laws,  except  in  California,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  the 
Dakotas.  The  Canada  law  works,  but  in  the  main  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Acts  are  a  failure  in  the  United  States,  where  the  emphasis  is  on  a  cash 
bonus  rather  than  on  homes  and  farms.  As  California  is  to  be  covered  in 
a  later  study,  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  working  of  state-aid  to  farm 
ownership  in  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota. 

1.  Oklahoma  is  often  thought  of  by  Fasteners  as  being  a  state  of  wild 
western  oil  and  cattle  towns,  filled  with  such  folks  as  Buffalo  Bill.  It 
is  a  state  of  mind  rather  than  a  reality,  for  primarily  Oklahoma  is  a 
farming  state  that  is  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  tenants  to  own  farms. 
Oklahoma  saw  that  her  free  homesteaders  were  fast,  becoming  tenants  and 
renters.  In  less  than  twenty  years  of  statehood  she  saw  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  her  farms  cultivated  under  a  tenancy  system.  The  farm  land  in 
this  state  is  especially  attractive  to  speculators  since  there  is  always  a  pos- 
sibility of  finding  oil.  To  remedy  the  tenancy  situation  Oklahoma  is  going 
a  step  further  than  any  other  state  or  country  has  gone  before.  She  pro- 
poses to  lend  to  worthy  investors  the  full  amount  needed  for  the  purchase 
of  a  farm,  provided  the  borrower  lives  on  and  cultivates  the  land. 

A  farmer  may  purchase  a  tract  of  land,  not  to  exceed  160  acres,  on 
which  he  may  borrow  from  the  great  school  fund  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  farm.  He  gives  a  first  mortgage.  Semi-annually 
the  borrower  pays  4  per  cent,  on  the  principal  plus  the  interest  at  5  per 
cent  thus  discharging  the  entire  debt  in  twenty  .years.  This  plan  went 
into  effect  July  1,  1921.  About  $35,000,000  of  the  public  school  endow- 
ment fund  has  been  thus  loaned.  The  law  not  only  furnishes  cheap  money 
for  the  farmers  Avho  have  such  loans,  but  it  materially  lowers  mortgage 
rates  all  over  the  state,  or  so  it  is  declared.  The  second  mortgage  to 
cover  balance  of  the  purchase  price  is  made  from  a  special  state  fund. 
Not  over  $2,000  may  be  borrowed  on  a  second  mortgage.     The  amount  is 
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small  as  the  purpose  is  to  help  as  many  farmers  as  possible.  The  fund 
provided  by  the  state  to  be  loaned  on  second  mortgages  is  about  a  half 
million  dollars.  When  this  amount  has  been  loaned  the  state  proposes  to 
guarantee  and  to  sell  the  second  mortgages  at  par,  and  thus  retains  the 
proceeds.  The  plan  creates  a  revolving  fund  which  is  unlimited  in  size. 
There  has  so  far  been  no  loss  of  funds  and  the  leading  people  including 
the  governor  believe  that,  this  movement  is  bringing  a  very  desirable 
change  in  the  farm  citizenship  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Shaw,  the  manager  of  the  Land  Settlement.  Board,  says: 
"The  state  has  never  lost  a  penny  on  its  school  fund  loans,  though  it  has 
had  to  make  a  few  foreclosures.  Already  it  has  brought  about  a  feeling 
of  greater  stability   among  farmers. ' ' 

The  Oklahoma  plan  of  loans  upon  separate,  individual  farm  holdings  is 
similar  to  the  plan  of  Canada.  The  plan  is  too  new  to  pass  judgment  upon 
it,  but  it  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  group-settlement  plan  of  England, 
Australia,  and  California,  which  is  a  tried  and  proven   success. 

2.  South  Dakota  has  a  rural  credit  system  which  went  into  effect,  in 
1917.  The  state  went  into  the  business  of  loaning  money  to  the  farmers 
because  the  State  Rural  Credit  Board,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  and 
the  local  banks  were  unable  to  furnish  the  farmers  the  money  they  needed. 
The  state  sells  its  bonds  to  obtain  money,  and  lends  it  to  farmers  on  the 
basis  of  first  mortgages  on  the  land.  The  farmer  pays  a  small  fraction 
of  a  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  of  interest  the  state  pays  on  the  bonds. 
The  state  appropriated  $200,000  to  put  the  system  in  operation,  all 
of  which  has  been  paid  back  except  $35,000  and  the  board  can  turn  this 
amount  over  to  the  state  treasury  at  any  time.  All  of  this  has  been  accom- 
plished since  1917.  During  the  last  three  years  farm  loans  to  the  amount 
of  $30,000,000  have  been  made.  The  greater  part  of  this  loan  was  at 
5%  per  cent,  part  at.  6  per  cent  and  a  very  small  part  at  7  per  cent,  which 
is  the  rate  of  interest  at  present.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  increase  this  amount  to  $50,000,000  after  which  the  annual  re- 
payments  will   supply  all   needs  for   current  funds. 

Quoting  from  an  article  in  The  Literary  Digest  for  August  21,  1921: 
"As  compared  with  previous  prevailing  rates  of  interest  the  amount  already 
loaned  is  annually  saving  the  farmers  the  state  over  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars.  Interest  rates  in  general  have  come  down  in  the  State 
since  the  law  was  enacted. ' ' 

In  order  to  borrow  money  from  the  state  a  farmer  must  be  a  resident, 
must  own  land  or  guarantee  his  intention  to  buy,  must  purchase  ma- 
chinery, make  improvements  or  pay  off  debts.  He  must  furnish  the  state 
good  title  and  give  a  first  mortgage  on  the  land.  Farmers  may  borrow 
up  to  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  land  and  40  per  cent  of  the  insured 
value  of  improvements.  Borrowers  have  the  option  of  paying  all  or  part 
of  their  loans  after  five  years.  An  amortization  plan  is  provided  which 
kills  or  brings  the  debt  to  an  end  in  thirty  years.  By  the  amortization 
method  the  payments  are  so  gradual  that  farmers  are  afforded  a  safe 
foundation  for  solvency.  With  reasonable  success  they  need  not  fear 
foreclosures. 
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Quoting  again  from  the  Literary  Digest:  "With  this  gradual  pay- 
ment of  mortgage  debt  local  banks  are  glad  to  make  short-time  loans  with 
only  a  second  mortgage  or  the  farmer's  own  personal  credit  as  security. 
This  system  stabilizes  financial  matters  in  general  for  the  farmer  and  is 
proving  a  great  factor  in  developing  the  agriculture  of  the  state. ' ' 

The  MacRae  Farm  Colonies 

We  have  done  nothing  as  yet  in  North  Carolina  in  the  way  of  state-aid 
to  home  and  farm  ownership.  So  far  this  problem  has  been  left  to  the 
building  loan  associations  and  other  private  agencies. 

In  conclusion  I  am  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  MacEae  farm  colonies 
in  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  country  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  private  enter- 
prise in  small-scale  farming  worked  out  on  the  colonization  plan.  It  is 
the  plan  that  has  been  most  successful  and  is  considered  by  students  of 
the  question  to  be  the  safest  and  sanest  plan  for  state-aid. 

Mr.  Hugh  MacRae,  a  banker  in  Wilmington,  whom  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 
calls  ' '  an  inspired  millionaire, ' '  is  responsible  for  the  financing  and  work- 
ing out  of  this  plan  in  the  colonies  near  Wilmington. 

In  1906  Mr.  MacEae  started  his  first  colony.  Today  there  are  three 
or  more  of  these  colonies,  cultivating  five  thousand  acres,  and  supporting 
three  thousand  colonists,  representing  nine  different  nationalities.  The 
average  farm  is  ten  acres,  which  is  intensively  cultivated.  Cooperative 
methods  are  everywhere  in  use.  Cooperatively  many  modern  machines  and 
labor  saving  devices  are  owned.  Truck  farming  is  the  chief  means  of 
support,  but  is  supplemented  with  dairying,  poultry,  and  either  cotton  or 
tobacco   or  other  farm  money  crops. 

The  original  plan  was  for  each  settler  to  own  and  cultivate  ten  acres. 
In  some  instances  they  now  own  twenty  acres  where  the  farmers  possess 
considerable  stock.  The  original  price  of  the  land  was  $30  an  acre  for 
woodland  and  $50  for  cleared  land.  Cleared  land  is  now  offered  at  from 
$50  to  $150  an  acre  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  improvements 
and  so  on.  Three-room  houses  are  built  to  which  the  settler  adds  as 
many  rooms  as  ability  and  necessity  call  for. 

The  colonist  company  provides  two  advisers,  a  superintendent  and  a 
social  worker.  The  three  farm  colonies  are  each  a  rural  social  com- 
munity, arranged  about  a  center  of  social  interest.  At  Castle  Hayne  the 
settlers  have  built  a  community  building  in  which  meetings  of  all  kinds, 
dances,  fairs  and  the  like  are  held.  The  terms  of  the  purchase  are  suited 
to  the  individual  needs  of  the  farmers. 

Theodore  Eoosevelt  pronounced  Mr.  MacEae 's  farm  colony  plan  to  be 
a  remarkable  contribution  to  constructive  statesmanship  in  rehabilitating 
the  farm  civilization  of  America.  So  far  it  appeals  to  the  knee-farmers 
of  the  Old  World  Countries — a  type  of  farming  in  which  the  Poles,  Portu- 
guese, Japanese  and  Chinese  get  rich  under  American  conditions,  but  which 
American  farmers  instinctively  shun. 
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THE    CALIFORNIA   WAY 

J.  A.  Dickey,  Alamance  County 

Outline 

The  California  Plan  of  Helping  Men  Own  Farms. 

(a)  The  Law. 

(b)  The  Machinery  for  Executing  the  Law. 

(c)  Business  Details. 

(1)  Getting  the  Capital. 

(2)  Transferring  Land  to  Settlers. 

(3)  Preparing  the  Land. 

(4)  Choosing  the  Settlers. 
Purposes  Involved  in  State  Colonization. 

(a)  Economic. 

(b)  Social. 

(1)  Cooperation. 

(2)  Community  Spirit. 

(3)  Cure  of  Social  Insulation  and  Social  Aloofness. 
Proposed  Law  for  Developing  Farm  Colonies  in  North  Carolina. 


The  Land  Settlement  Act  of  California  was  passed  in  1917.  Section 
I  of  this  act  declares :  The  Legislature  believes  that  land  settlement  is  a 
problem  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  state 
of  California  and  for  that  reason  through  this  act  endeavors  to  improve 
the  general  economic  and  social  condition  of  agricultural  settlers. 

To  put  meaning  into  the  act,  it  was  provided  that  a  Land  Settlement 
Board  be  created.  This  Board  was  appointed  by  the  governor  and  was 
composed  of  five  progressive  business  and  professional  men,  who  were  to 
serve  without  pay.  The  Board  employed  an  executive  officer  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  who  engineered  a  similar  experiment  in  the  Australian 
States  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  its  success  there.  The  specific  object 
of  this  Board  according  to  the  Act,  was  "to  provide  employment  and 
rural  homes,  to  promote  closer  agricultural  settlement,  to  assist  deserving 
and  qualified  persons  to  acquire  small  improved  farms,  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  adequate  capital  and  organized  direction  in  subdividing  and  pre- 
paring agricultural  land  for  settlement,  and  to  provide  homes  for  farm 
laborers. ' ' 

A  fund  of  $260,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Board,  "out  of 
funds  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. ' '  This  fund  was  to  be 
repaid  in  50  years  at  4  per  cent  interest,  except  $10,000  which  was  to  be 
used  as  a  general  expense  fund  in  getting  started.  With  this  money  the 
Board  purchased  at  an  average  of  $100  an  acre  6,300  acres  of  land  in 
Butte  County,  seven  miles  from  Chico,  a  city  of  18,000,  and  one-half  mile 
from  Durham,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailway.     The  land  was 
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in  two  tracts,  3,680  acres  in  one  and  2,359  in  the  other.  The  Board  paid 
cash  for  the  last  named  tract  and  after  making  a  payment  on  the  first 
tract  there  was  not  sufficient  money  left  with  which  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  the  land.  More  money  was  required  for  irrigation  work,  in  the 
preparation  of  land  and  for  building  houses,  so  a  loan  of  $125,000  was 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Though  this  loan  was  made  to  an 
association  of  settlers,  the  money  was  turned  over  to  the  Board.  On  this 
loan  the  settlers  pay  5%  per  cent  interest  and  have  34  years  in  which  to 
repay  the  principal. 

An  actual  beginning  was  now  about  to  be  made  by  an  American  State 
in  helping  men  to  own  farms  on  the  colony  plan.  It  was  a  move  toward 
solving  the  great  tenancy  problem  that  is  now  menacing  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  life  of  every  state. 

Irrigation  is  a  fundamental  problem  and  a  very  costly  one  to  solve  in 
almost  any  farm  area  in  California.  The  land  that  the  Board  had  pur- 
chased was  no  exception.  To  irrigate  a  farm,  though  a  small  one,  is  a 
very  costly  undertaking  and  it  is  holding  back  many  would-be  farmers 
in  California.  But  this  Board  was  organized  to  meet  the  conditions  that 
were  stumbling  blocks  to  individuals.  Having  6,000  and  more  acres  to 
develop  it  could  afford  to  secure  the  best  and  most  efficient  machinery 
for  this  work,  machinery  that  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  individual 
farmer.  A  75  horse-power  tractor  and  other  equipment  was  purchased  and 
experts  secured  to  operate  it.  The  accomplishments  were  beyond  what  was 
possible  by  individuals  and  resulted  in  greatly  lowering  the  cost  of  the 
land  to  the  settlers. 

The  study  and  classification  of  soils,  a  relatively  new  feature  of  agri- 
cultural science,  has  been  but  little  used  in  rural  plannings,  but  here  the 
variation  in  soils  was  to  be  the  governing  factor  in  fixing  the  price  of 
land  also  the  numbers  of  acres  in  a  farm.  The  Act  gave  the  Board  the 
privilege  of  calling  in  the  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  as  its  expert 
adviser  in  this  matter.  With  the  experts  from  Berkeley,  the  Board  secured 
soil  surveys,  determined  the  size  of  the  farms,  crops  best  suited  to  the 
soils  and  the  proper  location  for  buildings,  etc.  With  the  soil  map  the 
tract  was  divided  into  farms  varying  in  size  from  9  to  300  acres  and  in 
value  from  $48.50  to  $235.00  an  acre.  By  this  method  the  farmers  got 
the  advantage  of  expert  knowledge  at  a  minimum  cost  in  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  It  also  helped  the  farmers  to  select  farms  best  suited  to 
their  individual  requirements  and  further  served  as  a  guide  in  cultivation. 

While  surveyors  contoured  the  surface  and  soil  experts  mapped  what 
lay  beneath  the  surface,  the  Board  was  busy  making  the  Stanford  land 
ready  for  settlement.  It  hired  and  bought  teams  and  implements  and 
put  them  to  leveling  the  land,  and  seeding  some  of  it  to  alfalfa,  while 
other  lands  were  plowed  and  planted  to  grain.  It  secured  a  foreman 
who  was  an  expert  at  preparing  fields  for  irrigation.  By  May,  1918,  with 
the  water  right  agreement  signed,  the  soil  maps  completed,  and  the  farm 
boundaries  fixed,  and  the  land  prepared  for  pitching  crops,  the  Board  had 
spent  nearly   $300,000.     It  was  now   ready  to   offer   ready-made   farms  to 
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settlers.  Farms  already  on  the  way  to  yielding  returns,  and  farms  with 
growing  grains  looked  good  to  experienced  farmers.  There  was  an  income 
in  sight. 

When  the  farms  of  the  first  unit  were  ready  for  settlement,  notice  was 
given  by  the  press  and  by  postcard  to  those  who  had  applied  for  farms. 
In  selecting  the  applicants  the  Board  had  to  deal  with  one  of  its  most 
fundamental  problems.  Care  and  caution  were  necessary.  Each  appli- 
cant was  ashed  to  fill  out  a  blank  questionnaire  showing  his  experience, 
the  amount  of  capital  he  had  and  his  plans  for  improving  his  farm.  From 
this  information  and  the  superintendent 's  concept  of  the  applicant  gained 
in  going  over  the  farm  with  him,  the  choice  was  made.  There  were  many 
times  as  many  applicants  as  there  were  farms.  This  showed  that  the 
home-owning  instinct  was  not  dead.  But,  says  Dr.  Mead,  the  Board  took 
particular  caution  not  to  make  the  prospects  too  rosy.  Said  he :  We  told 
each  one  that  the  outlay  would  be  large;  that  the  settlers  would  have  to 
work  hard  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  in  order  to  succeed;  that  the 
profits  of  farming  were  small;  that  the  beginner  would  have  to  face  cer- 
tain hardships  and  trials.  But  men  saw  an  opportunity  to  undertake  that 
which  they  had  feared  to  do  alone  and  unaided,  and  with  renewed  hope 
and  the  loyal  cooperation  of  the  state  through  the  Board,  they  were  now 
getting  the  opportunity  they  had  longed  for  and  so  they  came  in  numbers 
far  beyond  the  number  of  farms  offered. 

When  the  selections  had  been  made,  the  Board  reports  that  most  of 
the  successful  applicants  were  found  to  be  men  who  had  formerly  been 
tenants.  They  were  required  to  have  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  of  their  own 
money.  As  the  Board  reasoned  "an  attempt  to  pay  interest  on  the  whole 
cost  of  the  farm  is  to  impose  a  burden  heavier  than  the  profits  of  agri- 
culture on  a  new  farm  will  stand  and  heavier  than  most  families  will 
carry."  The  Board  could  sell  a  man  who  had  $1,500  a  farm  valued  at 
$4,500  and  then  make  him  a  loan  "on  security  of  permanent  improve- 
ments, stock  and  farm  implements,  such  loans  to  be  secured  by  mortgage 
or  mortgages,  deed  or  deeds  of  trust  on  such  permanent  improvements, 
stocks  or  farm  implements,  and  the  total  amount  of  any  su  h  loan,  to- 
gether with  money  spent  by  Board  on  improvements  already  specified,  (for 
dwellings  and  buildings)  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  on  any  one 
farm  allotment,  or  two  thousand  dollars  on  any  one  farm  laborer's  allot- 
ment. ' '  This  loan  with  the  balance  due  on  the  farm  was  made  at  5  per 
cent  interest  and  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  on  the  amortisa- 
tion plan.  The  settlers  paid  an  additional  one  per  cent  a  year  toward 
dismissing  the  loan,  making  6  per  cent  in  all  on  the  20-year  loan.  The 
$1,500  of  required  capital  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  of 
equipped  farms  in  California. 

The  land  was  put  into  a  condition  most  conducive  to  productivity  by 
the  experts  of  the  Board,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  seeded  to  grain 
and  alfalfa.  The  expense  incurred  was  of  course  added  to  the  purchase 
price.  Still  the  Board  was  able  to  offer  these  farms  to  the  settlers  at 
prices  less  than  improved  farms  elsewhere  would  have  cost.     The  speculator 
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and  land  shark  had  been  eliminated  and  everything  that  was  bought  and 
everything  that  was  done  was  bought  and  done  in  terms  of  scrui  ulous 
business  standards. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  dwellings  for  settlers.  While 
this  was  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  nothing  defi- 
nite was  done  until  the  farms  had  been  selected  and  the  applicants 
approved.  Ample  opportunity  was  given  each  settler  to  satisfy  his  own 
tastes  and  the  needs  of  his  family.  Which  does  not  mean  that  all  were 
not  to  conform  to  a  planned  building  scheme  but  it  was  to  mean  and  did 
mean  that,  the  dwellings  were  not  all  to  be  alike.  Dr.  Mead  says  in  this 
connection :  "A  feature  of  the  Durham  development  has  been  the  help 
given  to  settlers  in  planning  and  building  their  houses  and  other  farm 
buildings  by  an  architect  and  farm  engineer. ' '  But  the  help  did  not 
stop  with  planning.  All  building  material  was  bought  in  carload  lots  and 
the  work  of  construction  contracted  for  on  a  competitive  basis.  A  great 
saving  was  effected  in  this  one  particular  detail  of  farm  development. 
Imagine  these  men  being  thrown  on  the  mercies  of  various  deaLrs  in 
buying  the  material  necessary  for  their  new  homes  and  having  to  depend 
on   securing   carpenters    wherever    they    could   be    found   to    do    the   work. 

Looking  a  little  further  ahead,  the  Board  saw  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  the  farmers  would  require  more  labor  than  would  ordi- 
narily be  at  hand,  and  so  provision  was  made  for  dwellings  for  twenty- 
four  farm  workers.  Lots  of  two  and  three  acres  were  laid  off  for  settlers 
desiring  to  be  farm  workers  in  homes  of  their  own,  with  sufficient  ground 
for  gardens  and  poultry.  These  lots  were  sold  to  the  farm  workers  for 
5  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  cash  and  the  balance  amortized  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  the  other  settlers. 

There  were  now  one  hundred  farm  families  and  24  farm  workers  set- 
tled on  these  6,300  acres  of  land.  The  process  of  accomplishing  this  feat 
was  apparently  so  simple  that  the  influence  of  it  on  the  agricultural  life 
of  California  and  other  states  is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  It  was  simple 
enough,  but  ready-made  farms  offering  shelter  and  dividends  the  very  first 
year,  at  a  minimum  price,  on  long-term  credit  at  low  rates  of  interest 
were  a  new  thing  in  America.  Delegations  from  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  from  seven  foreign  countries  have  visited  this  settlement  in  Northern 
California. 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  complete.  ' '  In  planning  the  Durham  settle- 
ment, the  Board  realized  that  its  hardest  problem  was  not  merely  to 
settle  people  on  the  land  but  to  get  them  to  stay  there  in  contentment. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  an  exodus  from  farms  in  al- 
most every  land,  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  average 
man  born  on  the  farm  has  developed  a  dislike  for  it,  he  has  left  it  for 
the  city,  and  has  rarely  ever  returned.  Men  who  live  in  cities  feel  that 
they  are  parts  of  an  organized  society,  while  the  men  who  live  in  the 
country  feel  the  lack  of  organized  rural  society  and  the  lack  of  educa- 
tional and  other  advantages.  The  Durham  settlement  was  organized  to 
meet  these  adverse   conditions.     It  was  necessary   at  Durham  to   organize 
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the  business  mind  of  the  farmers  to  meet  the  business  conditions  of  the 
city.  "A  new  social  order  had  to  be  created.  Recreation  and  social  en- 
joyment had  to  have  a  place.  Cooperation  had  to  be  organized  in  order 
to  restore  the  former  life  of  the  countryside,  to  bring  back  some  of  its 
industries,  and  to  regain  for  the  farmer  a  control  of  the  sale  of  farm 
products,  results  which  can  be  achieved  only  by  bringing  the  people  of 
the  community  to  think  and  work  together. ' ' 

Thus  while  the  land  was  being  made  ready  a  cooperative  stock  breeders' 
association  was  organized  among  the  settlers.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  visit  and  inspect  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  and  to  pur- 
chase in  carload  lots  the  necessary  stock  that  each  settler  would  need. 
Later  it  was  found  that  five  tubercular  cattle  had  got  into  the  settle- 
ment. A  community  meeting  was  held  and  it  was  decided  that  the  animals 
should  be  killed  and  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  stand  one-half 
of  the  loss  incurred.  An  expert  veterinarian  was  employed  to  keep  the 
cattle  free  from  disease.  This  plan  was  later  to  play  an  important  part 
in  securing  top  prices  for  their  milk.  All  stock  was  bought  under  the 
direction  of  the  veterinarian  and  through  tne  association. 

The  farms  were  soon  producing  surplus  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
livestock  of  all  kinds,  hay,  grain,  and  truck.  But  the  individual  farmer 
was  in  no  position  to  market  the  milk  from  his  small  dairy,  or  the  few 
extra  tons  of  hay,  or  the  few  hundred  bushels  of  grain  or  the  few  pigs 
and  calves.  Besides,  he  was  busy  building  fences,  planting  and  harvesting 
crops,  etc.  Yet  from  every  farm  there  were  various  surplus  products  and 
it  was  upon  the  sales  of  these  that  the  farmer  must  depend  to  pay  for 
his  farm.  Finding  a  buyer  that  would  give  fair  prices  for  these  small 
quantities  was  one  of  the  things  that  could  not  be  neglected.  On  it  depended 
success  or  failure.  And  so  the  Cooperative  Stock  Breeders'  Association 
became  a  marketing  association  and  employed  an  efficient  sales-agent  to 
handle  all  the  products  of  the  colony.  As  a  result,  the  Durham  farmers 
are  getting  a  premium  on  their  milk.  The  tubercular-free  cattle  and  the 
up-to-date  methods  of  handling  milk  in  the  settlement  are  advertised. 
Made-in  Durham  placards  are  common  in  the  best  hotels  of  Northern 
California.  Special  sales  are  not  confined  to  milk  alone.  One  farmer 
built  up  a  special  demand  for  his  alfalfa,  another  is  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  pure-bred  hogs. 

A  cooperative  cold  storage  plant  was  built  at  Chico  for  the  storage 
of  meats  and  vegetables  with  individual  compartments  for  families.  Here 
their  perishables  are  held  until  market  prices  offer  a  profit.  During  the 
summer  farmers  bring  corn,  beans,  peas.,  and  other  vegetables  in  and 
they  are  kept  fresh  for  several  months.  The  saving  on  peas  alone  on  a 
glutted  market  more  than  paid  for  the  rent  of  an  apartment. 

The  Board  reserved  a  plot  of  23  acres  to  be  used  as  a  community 
center.  The  settlers  have  erected  a  $10,000  community  hall  in  which  mov- 
ing pictures  are  shown,  and  games  and  other  recreations  are  provided. 
It  is  a  neighborhood  institution.  A  full-time  health  officer  is  employed 
to  look  after  the  health  of  their  homes. 
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The  settlers  did  not  have  the  money  to  enter  into  all  these  cooperative 
schemes,  neither  could  they  have  secured  it  from  banks  and  commercial 
agencies,  but  the  Board  loaned  them  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  various 
enterprises,  thus  enabling  them  to  rise  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  the 
development  of  their  farms  and  in  the  preservation  of  their  health  and 
energy.  The  state  has  become  a  partner  with  the  people  through  the 
suprintendent  who  lives  in  the  colony,  studies  the  needs  and  desires  of  his 
people,  and  offers  encouragement  and  suggestions  where  they  are  needed. 
Cooperation  is  the  vital  force  in  rural  progress  and  its  material  advantages 
are  no  greater  than  its  social  benefits. 

In  one  instance  a  man  was  milking  six  cows  and  his  farm  was  producing 
feed  for  ten;  the  superintendent  called  upon  the  settler  and  showed  him  the 
chances  and  benefits  of  ten  cows.  He  had  the  labor  to  take  care  of  the 
increase.  He  readily  agreed  to  the  proposition.  The  superintendent 
loaned  him  the  money  and  had  the  veterinarian  assist  him  in  the  purchase. 
His  weekly  milk  check  advanced  from  $31  to  $52  within  three  weeks. 

Eecently  a  settler's  barn  burned,  destroying  his  hay,  a  part  of  his  im- 
plements, and  his  horse.  When  the  superintendent  called  and  asked  if  he 
needed  any  assistance,  he  replied  that  his  neighbors  had  built  back  his 
barn  and  though  his  loss  was  a  severe  blow  he  saw  no  reason  why  he 
could  not  go  on  with  his  farm  on  a  paying  basis  as  he  could  not  fail 
among  such  neighbors. 

Cooperation  is  the  mainspring  in  this  settlement  and  the  community 
life  and  spirit  evidenced  would  be  impossible  in  scattered  solitary  farm- 
steads. Whatever  has  been  done  for  the  social  life  and  welfare  of  the 
people  at  Durham  has  been  done  as  a  part  of  the  practical  task  of  making 
a  living.  The  colony  plan  itself  led  them  to  understand  that  if  they  were 
to  get  full  value  out  of  their  work,  they  had  to  buy  and  sell  as  a  community. 
An  important  question  now  arises,  did  the  state  make  a  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking?  As  stated  in  the  outset,  any  scheme  for  helping 
men  to  own  their  homes  must  be  a  solvent  business  enterprise  for  the  state 
as  well  as  for  the  land  owner.  The  facts  are  that  California  could  have 
afforded  to  give  the  Board  the  $260,000  outright  because  of  the  increase 
in  taxes  derived  from  the  6,300  transformed  wilderness  acres.  A  happy 
community  of  a  hundred  families  would  have  replenished  the  state  treasury, 
with  something  over.  But  the  legislature  loaned  this  money  to  the 
Board  and  the  Board  loaned  it  to  the  settlers,  because  the  State  is  engi- 
neering an  investment,  not  a  charity.  Three  years  from  the  date  of  loan 
to  the  Board  the  farmers  had  nearly  paid  back  this  loan.  Less  than  3 
per  cent  of  their  semi-annual  payments  were  in  arrears  and  the  superin- 
tendent reported  that  practically  all  would  be  paid  in  before  30  days  after 
due  date.  Sickness  and  other  hindrances  had  overtaken  a  few,  said  he, 
but  they  would  all  be  able  to  catch  up  in  a  few  months. 

The  settlers  have  developed  the  best  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  in  the 
state  under  the  direction  of  a  full-time  veterinarian.  They  have  bought 
the  best  blooded  breeding  animals  to  be  had.  They  have  water  and  lights 
in   their   homes.      They   have   employed   an   expert   sales-manager   and   are 
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cooperating  to  the  limit  in  buying  and  selling  and  making  life  on  the  farm 
efficient,  wholesome  and  satisfying.  The  annual  inventory  in  1920  showed 
that  the  state  was  $185,000  better  off  as  a  result  of  establishing  this 
colony  of  farmers,  though  in  reality  the  actual  money  netted  by  the  state 
was  the  smallest  gain  in  the  matter. 

Was  it  solvent?  Was  it  good  business?  This  depends  on  what  the 
function  of  a  state  is.  Is  the  state  solely  a  political  institution  with  no 
direct  concern  in  human  endeavor  or  in  the  individual  success  of  its 
citizens?  What  was  accomplished  in  California  was  only  a  detail  of  all 
the  things  that  the  state  owes  to  itself  and  its  citizens  in  making  rural 
life  livable. 

The  state  of  California  thought  well  enough  of  the  policy  to  authorize 
$10,000,000  more  for  the  development  of  a  larger  colony  at  Delhi,  in  the 
south  central  section  of  the  state,  modeled  on  the  Durham  settlement. 
Before  the  development  was  ever  started,  the  Board  had  enough  applicants 
for  farms  to  take  up  the  entire  area  bought.  These  ten  million  dollars,  by 
the  way,  were  declined  by  the  Board.  The  lesson  could  be  taught  the  state 
without  these  millions. 

Contrast  this  experience  with  that  of  Idaho  where  returned  soldiers 
were  offered  land  free,  the  only  condition  being  that  they  were  to  live 
on  it.  There  irrigation  which  was  such  a  costly  problem  in  the  Durham 
and  Delhi  settlements  was  not  a  problem.  The  land  was  waiting  free  of 
all  cost  for  development.  The  attempt  ended  in  complete  failure.  Would- 
be  settlers  would  go  out  and  look  it  over  and  disappear.  One  man  sent 
the  committee  word  that  if  he  had  two  lives  to  live  he  might  try  it  for 
a  while,  but  that  otherwise  he  could  not  afford  the  time.  The  reason  is 
plain.  There  were  no  social  advantages  whatever,  he  would  have  to  bury 
himself  and  family  for  40  years  to  get  the  place  in  condition  to  live  on 
by  Avhich  time  he  would  have  worn  himself  and  wife  out  in  the  effort. 
Many  of  the  best  women  God  ever  permitted  to  live  have  been  buried  in 
such  attempts  under  stones  marked  ' '  Rest  in  Peace ' ' — the  only  peace  and 
rest  the  poor  creatures  ever  got. 

As  the  Delhi  development  nears  completion,  we  find  the  state  placing 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mead  a  sum  of  mon^y  to  be  expended  in  making  a 
state-wide  survey  of  available  lands  for  planned  community  development. 
That  survey  is  already  under  way,  and  it  is  also  expected  to  determine  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  required  to  solve  the  tenant  farm  and  home 
ownership  problem  of  California,  and  to  put  agricultural  life  on  the  basis 
necessary  to  make  country  life  efficient,  wholesome  and  satisfying. 

Since  the  success  of  the  Durham  and  Delhi  settlements  has  been 
demonstrated,  a  number  of  private  companies  have  been  organized  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Southern  Pacific  Eailway  Company  and  one  other 
railway  company  have  started  developments.  The  Board  has  been  offered 
many  thousand  acres  of  land  by  big  holders  such  as  Miller  and  Lux,  and 
the  Sutter  Basin  Company.  They  have  agreed  to  give  the  state  the  same 
terms  of  payment  extending  over  36  years  that  the  state  extends  to  the 
farmers   in   the   state   colonies.      They   are   joining   in   the   policy   to   make 
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state-aid  the  policy  of  both  public  and  private  farm  colonies.  Busmess 
men  are  able  to  see  what  such  a  program  of  development  will  mean  to 
the  state  and  to  every  business  and  every  individual  in  the  state.  State- 
aid  in  the  California  way  is  destined  to  be  an  outstanding  factor  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  America. 

II 
The  Purposes  Involved  in  a  State-Aid  Plan 

1.  To  decrease  the  landless  population. 

There  are  nearly  120,000  tenant  farmers  in  North  Carolina,  both  races 
counted,  and  this  number  increases  at  the  rate  of  12,000  every  ten  years. 
As  a  rule  these  tenants  are  in  no  way  identified  with  the  interests  and 
activities  of  the  community,  such  as  churches,  Sunday  schools,  farmers ' 
clubs,  and  cooperative  business  enterprises,  while  their  children  attend 
school  only  irregularly.  They  move  on  an  average  once  every  three  years. 
It  is  this  class  of  people  along  with  all  other  landless  people  that,  the 
colonization  plan  purposes  to  help — not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  loan  to  be 
repaid  in  due  time  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  to  afford  an  opportunity 
under  favorable  circumstances  to  become  stable,  responsible,  home-owning 
citizens.  Some  of  them  have  been  so  long  in  the  throes  of  tenancy  that 
all  desire  and  hope  have  ebbed  away.  A  tenant  in  one  of  the  eastern 
counties,  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  two-room  house  holding  two  small 
children  waiting  for  his  wife  and  daughter  to  prepare  the  meal  while 
his  mother  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis  lay  in  an  adjoining  room,  was 
asked  if  he  didn't  need  more  room.  He  replied  that  he  hadn't  thought 
about   it. 

To  decrease  the  landless  population  by  offering  them  a  chance  to  be- 
come home  owners  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  them  to  pay  for  their 
homes  and  at  the  same  time  be  self-respecting,  forward-looking  men  rather 
than  slaves,  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  colonization  plan.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  problem  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  formerly 
grew  as  it  is  a  problem  of  making  stable,  self-respecting,  responsible, 
home-loving  citizens.  This  is  possible  only  in  community  association  and 
cooperation.  It.  is  impossible  to  condition  homeless  men  for  true  citizen- 
ship so  long  as  they  are  scattered  over  the  entire  state,  only  seven 
families  to  the  square  mile,  counting  both  races.  Community  life  and 
cooperative  marketing  will  always  be  a  difficult  problem  under  such 
conditions. 

2.  To    produce    social-minded    citizens    in    steadily    increasing    number. 

North  Carolina  being  a  rural  state  with  a  scattered  country  popu- 
lation, unadjusted,  irregulated  individualism  has  long  held  sway.  Farm- 
ing in  solitary  farmsteads  has  a  decided  tendency  to  produce  social  aloof- 
ness, private-local  thinking,  and  over-weening  individualism.  Every  man 
is  for  himself,  he  thinks  in  terms  of  his  own  good  and  very  little  in  terms 
of  the  community,  with  a  minimum  of  pride  and  interest  in  community 
enterprise,  such  as  schools,  churches,  good  roads,  sanitary  conditions,  and 
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community  morals,  law  and  order.  The  farmer  is  the  last  man  to  hold 
out  against  bonds  for  county  hospitals,  schools,  good  roads  and  the  like, 
not  that  he  isn  't  loyal  but  because  he  thinks  in  terms  of  his  own  little 
neighborhood.  He  will  fight  for  his  one-teacher  school  against  the  con- 
solidated school.  The  colonization  plan  is  designed  to  help  him  think  in 
terms  of  the  whole,  to  see  that  his  interests  are  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  community's  interests  are  his  interests;  that  he  can 
enjoy  progress  and  prosperity  only  as  he  promotes  progress  and  pros- 
perity in  the  community. 

3.  To  enable  the  farmer  to  use  profit-producing  machinery. 
Modern  industrial  development  has  been  on  the  basis  of  labor-saving, 

profit-producing  machinery  in  factory  systems.  The  average  farmer  has 
not  been  able  to  use  machinery  to  a  great  extent,  because  his  unit  of 
operation  is  so  small  and  the  necessary  machinery  so  expensive.  But  with 
the  high  price  of  labor  and  equipment  he  must  now  cultivate  more  acres 
than  formerly  to  get  the  same  profits  as  formerly.  This  is  made  possible 
in  a  colonization  plan  as  in  no  other  way.  Farm  machinery  can  be  bought 
and  used  in  common  in  a  closely  organized  farm  colony  as  in  a  factory 
plant,  and  what  is  more  the  farmers  can  market  their  products  just  as  the 
sales-agent  of  a  factory  does. 

4.  To  secure  adequate  capital  and  credit. 

The  increasing  cost  of  farms  and  their  equipment  makes  an  adequate 
credit  scheme  a  prime  necessity  for  both  tenants  and  farm  owners.  The 
farmer  needs  a  system  of  credit  as  certainly  as  any  other  business  man, 
but  there  are  few  systems  designed  to  meet  his  needs.  The  reason  is 
plain.  No  other  business  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  individual  produc- 
tion, individual  marketing,  and  individual  credit.  If  it  were  it  would 
soon  fail.  The  farmer  as  an  individual  has  no  control  over  the  price 
that  he  is  going  to  get  for  his  products.  At  planting  time  the  price  may 
be  such  as  to  encourage  the  planting  of  this  or  that,  but  when  he  comes 
to  sell  his  product  current  market  prices  may  be  disastrous.  He  has  no 
standard  method  of  preparing  his  products  for  the  market,  nor  can  he 
have  with  every  farmer  living  unto  himself.  And  then,  he  must  not  only 
have  credit  but  credit  in  long-time  loans,  because  his  turn-over  is  once  a 
year  in  the  staple  crops.  The  colony  plan  offers  the  most  feasible  plan 
of  providing  credit  for  farm  operations.  The  colony  experts  can  direct 
the  use  of  credit  and  see  that  the  venture  is  a  good  business  risk.  Also 
he  can  help  make  the  conditions  for  success  favorable.  Credit  in  itself 
does  not  guarantee  success  to  the  farmer,  but  its  proper  use  under  favor- 
able circumstances  will  increase  his  chances  of  success. 

5.  To  secure  the  advantage  of  expert  knowledge. 

This  is  distinctively  an  age  of  experts.  No  business  would  dare  at- 
tempt to  operate  without  having  world-wide  information.  No  man  more 
than  the  farmer  needs  knowledge  of  the  conditions  with  which  he  must 
deal  at  home  and  abroad.  He  must  compete  with  nature  and  human  nature 
and   learn   to   make   both    contribute   to   bis    business.      He   needs    expert 
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advice  in  buying  his  stock,  he  needs  expert  advice  in  keeping  his  stock 
free  from  disease,  he  needs  to  know  how  to  secure  the  best  seed  possible, 
he  needs  a  selling  and  purchasing  agent,  he  needs  someone  to  study  market 
conditions  and  advise  him  what  to  plant,  he  needs  advice  in  helping  to 
make  the  farm  attractive  and  worth  while  in  the  eyes  of  his  children.  In 
fact  the  farmer  has  to  deal  with  more  factors  than  any  other  business 
or  professional  man.  But  alone  and  unaided  he  cannot  afford  all  these 
things  even  though  they  are  absolutely  essential  in  this  age  of  stand- 
ardization and  specialization.  The  colony  plan  affords  him  an  opportunity 
to  get  these  advantages  along  with  everything  else  that  affects  his 
welfare. 

The  colony  plan  is  an  attempt  to  put  farming  on  a  business  basis  like 
that  of  other  successful  businesses.  It  is  an  attempt  to  raise  it  from  the 
level  of  drudgery  to  the  plane  of  modern  life.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide improved  facilities  for  farm  homes — to  guarantee  all  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  a  refined  community  life  under  country  conditions.  It  is  a 
plan  that  offers  to  the  farmer  the  advantages  that  other  professions  have 
been  enjoying  all  these  years.  It  is  a  plan  that  enables  the  state  to 
take  its  citizens  into  partnership  on  a  sound  business  basis  and  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  home-owning,  home-loving,  home-defend- 
ing, stable,  responsible  citizens.  It  is  a  plan  that  offers  to  the  young 
enthusiastic  college  graduate  who  desires  to  return  to  the  soil  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  birth,  experience  and 
training.  It  is  a  plan  that  offers  hope  and  a  home  to  tenant  farmers 
and  farm  laborers. 

Ill 
State-Aid  for  Farm  Colonies  in  North  Carolina 

Those  who  are  giving  thought  and  study  to  this  matter  of  helping  men 
to  own  farms  through  the  colonization  plan  agree  that  the  state  has  the 
proper  qualifications  for  managing  planned  rural  communities.  First,  the 
state  government  readily  commands  the  requisite  financial  credit.  Second, 
sovereignty  pertains  especially  to  the  landed  domain  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  state  authority  is  particularly  competent  to  select  and  acquire 
the  land  needed  for  a  farm  colony.  Third,  the  state,  through  its  agri- 
cultural departments,  and  especially  through  its  colleges  and  university, 
has  at  hand  precisely  the  right  men  and  women  to  launch  these  new  farm 
communities,  to  protect  them  against  mistakes,  and  to  give  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  policy  that  the  legislature  may  have  adopted. 

In  a  proposed  state-aid  law  to  help  men  to  own  farms  through  coloniza- 
tion, there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  on  which  any  legislative 
enactment  must  be  founded. 

The  first  of  these  is  democracy.  It  must  give  equal  opportunity  to  all 
and  avoid  class  legislation.  That  is,  the  law  must  apply  to  all  people 
desiring  to  own  homes. 

Solvency.  It  must  be  solvent  for  the  state  on  the  one  hand  and  for 
the  individual  on  the  other.     Any  law  not  so  constructed  will  in  the  end 
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defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made.  It  must  be  a  sound  propo- 
sition both  for  the  state  and  the  individual.  Farming  as  a  business,  as 
like  or  unlike  any  other  business,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
interest  of  the  individual  whom  the  state  desires  to  help  must  be  given 
thorough  consideration,  for  the  scheme  is  based  on  his  success. 

Opportunity  Only.  The  proposition  must  not  only  be  solvent  to  the 
last  degree  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  business  proposition,  as  against 
any  idea  of  a  charity.  It  would  defeat  its  own  purpose  if  the  idea  of 
charity  or  patronage  is  prevalent.  The  plan  extends  an  opportunity  for 
men  to  help  themselves.  It  creates  conditions  favorable  to  success.  The 
simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  the  California  law  might  at  first  glance 
suggest  that  the  state-aid  law  borders  on  charity,  but  the  facts  show  that 
from  the  first  it  was  based  on  strict  business  principles  of  cooperation, 
and  that  it  was  carried  to  success  by  a  happy,  hard-working  group  of 
citizens  with  the  State's  financial  aid,  but  even  more  by  the  effective 
coordination  of  the  state  colleges,  the  State  University,  and  other  experts 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  and  its  executive  agent. 

It  must  not  add  to  the  tax  burden.  The  proposition,  at  this  time  in 
North  Carolina,  could  best  be  handled  on  the  basis  of  debenture  bonds 
underwritten  by  the  state 's  authorized  agents,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
state  bonds  of  the  sort  the  state  has  heretofore  issued.  Debenture  bonds 
in  this  instance  represent  unpaid  debts  secured  by  the  real  estate  collateral 
of  the  borrowers.  In  other  words  the  state  lends  no  money  paid  into  its 
treasury  by  taxpayers;  what  it  lends  is  the  money  paid  in  by  the  purchasers 
of  debenture  bonds.  The  State  Land  Settlement  Board,  with  a  small  sum 
to  start  with  as  in  California,  acquires  title  to  a  tract  of  land,  sells  this 
tract  to  the  members  of  a  farm  colony,  gives  bonds  for  title  to  the  col- 
onists and  takes  mortgage  deeds  or  trust  deeds  from  them,  and  then  with 
the  authority  of  the  state  recovers  the  entire  amount  by  the  sale  of  deben- 
ture bonds  maturing  in  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The  interest  on  these 
bonds  and  a  part  of  the  principal  are  paid  annually  by  the  settlers.  When 
fully  paid  the  settlers  obtain  quit  claim  deeds  to  their  farms.  The  whole 
transaction  frees  the  taxpayers  from  tax  burdens.  It  looks  complicated, 
but  it  is  simple  as  A  B  C's  to  business  men  accustomed  to  credit  instru- 
ments.    The  way  of  it  in  California  is  plainer  than  print. 

The  Amortization  Plan  of  Payment.  This  means  small  uniform  pay- 
ments over  a  term  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  debt  is  killed  or 
amortized.  Instead  of  paying  rent  the  purchaser  pays  interest  and  some- 
thing on  the  principal  annually  or  biennially;  and  usually  these  lump 
payments  are  less  than  rent.  The  payments  are  calculated  to  liquidate 
the  debt  in  34  years.  The  average  farmer  can  pay  this,  keep  up  his  farm, 
and  take  an  interest  in  the  community  life  if  the  conditions  surrounding 
it  are  favorable.  And  the  colony  plan  is  aimed  at  making  these  conditions 
favorable. 
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The  Machinery  of  State-Aid  to  Farm  Ownership 

The  entire  machinery  of  this  law  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Land  Settlement  Board,  which  stands  with  authority  between  the  state 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  settlers  on  the  other.  This  Board  represents  the 
state  in  a  land  loan  business  with  the  borrowers.  This  Board  should  be 
non-partisan,  as  for  instance  are  the  men  who  handle  the  proceeds  of  the 
state's  fifty  million  bond  issues  for  roads.  They  should  be  practical  men 
who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  in  business.  The  law  might  define  the 
personnel  of  the  board  as  indicated.  Their  character  must  be  beyond  re- 
proach, and  their  integrity  must  be  beyond  question.  The  Board  could 
function  best  with  a  personnel  of  five,  all  of  whom  should  serve  for  five 
years,  and  retire  one  at  a  time,  if  at  all.  The  Board  should  select  one 
from  its  number,  preferably  the  one  who  has  had  experience  in  work  of 
this  kind,  to  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board.  He  should  be  a  salaried 
officer,  while  the  other  members  should  serve  without  pay.  If  no  member 
of  the  Board  be  qualified  for  executive  work  of  this  particular  sort,  the 
Board  must  have  the  right  to  go  beyond  its  membership  in  choosing  this 
officer. 

The  Board  should  be  chosen  by  the  governor,  from  the  regional  div- 
isions of  the  state,  perhaps  with  the  approval  of  the  senate.  The  Board 
should  have  the  power  to  discharge  its  executive  officer  upon  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  executive  must,  choose  and  superintend  his  staff  without  in- 
terference. Few  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  the  Board — none  in- 
deed unless  required  by  sound  business  and  sound  government.  All  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  purchasing  of  land,  the  choosing  of  settlers,  the 
preparation  of  land  for  occupation  and  so  on  must  be  left  to  the  Board. 
They  must  be  unhampered  in  working  out  the  policies  of  the  settlement 
board.  Their  problems  will  be  many  and  difficult,  but  they  are  men  chosen 
because  they  are  experienced  in  settling  difficult  financial  problems.  They 
are  five  proven  successful  business  men,  chosen  to  represent  the  regional 
districts  of  the  state,  with  an  executive  officer  chosen  for  his  special  fit- 
ness. They  have  one  great  purpose  and  mission — to  help  men  to  own 
farms  in  a  way  that  will  make  better  citizens  and  rural  life  in  North 
Carolina  more  efficient,  satisfying  and  wholesome. 

Business  Details 

Securing  the  Capital.  To  get  capital  to  start  with,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  state  to  lend  money  to  the  Board  for  a  short  time,  until  the 
Board  can  purchase  the  land,  prepare  it  for  settlers,  sell  it,  and  float 
debenture  bonds  protected  by  land  titles,  mpantime  borrowing  from  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  as  the  California  Board  was  easily  able  to  do. 

Selecting  the  Colony  Site.  The  Board  buys  a  tract  of  land  where  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  are  best  suited  for  success  by  the  settlers.  There 
are  22,000,000  idle  acres  in  North  Carolina,  half  of  which  were  at  one  time 
under  cultivation.  The  location  of  the  first  colony  is  a  very  important 
matter.     Soil  fertility,  soil  adaption  to  special  commercial  crops,  nearness 
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to  market  and  shipping  centers  offering  swift  transportation  to  the  larger 
markets  of  the  big  wide  world,  improved  highways,  healthfulness,  and  so 
on  and  on  are  all  matters  of  prime  importance  in  choosing  a  location. 
Free  land  or  cheap  land  is  far  from  being  the  main  matter  in  choosing 
a  fit  location. 

Transferring  the  land  to  the  settlers.  Following  the  purchase  of  a 
colony  site,  the  engineers  of  the  Board  get  busy  with  soil  surveys,  sub- 
divisions, plots  of  suitable  size  for  farmers  and  farm  workers.  Eoads, 
drains  and  ditches  are  to  be  constructed  and  the  land  prepared  for  im- 
mediate cultivation.  The  farm  colony  is  to  be  mapped,  sites  for  dwellings 
indicated,  and  convenient  central  areas  reserved  for  the  community  house, 
the  storage  warehouse,  the  playground,  and  so  on.  Buildings  are  to  be 
planned  and  erected,  so  that  the  new  settlers  may  move  into  homes  and 
get  into  action  at  once  on  ready-made  farms,  at  a  minimum  cost,  on  easy 
terms  of  purchase.  The  state  could  do  all  these  things  cheaper  than  the 
individual  farmer  could  do.  The  state  for  instance  could  purchase  and 
operate  the  machinery  necessary  to  do  the  heavy  work. 

The  Board  could  secure  building  plans  of  various  sorts  from  engineers 
and  farm  architects,  and  give  the  settlers  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
dwellings  they  want.  And  the  Board  could  build  the  houses  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  houses  should  not  be  built  until  the  settler  indicates  his 
wishes  and  needs.  But  all  buildings  are  to  be  built  by  the  Board  from 
lumber  and  material  purchased  and  contracted  for  in  wholesale  lots. 

The  settler  will  need  to  have  between  $1000  and  $1500  in  cash  to  pay 
on  his  purchase  and  this  will  be  made  one  of  the  standing  require- 
ments. The  Board  will  lend  him  the  balance.  Figuring  the  size  of 
the  average  farm  around  60  acres,  and  the  cost  after  preparation  to 
be  around  $60  per  acre,  a  settler  with  $1200  could  borrow  the  balance 
from  the  Board.  Also  he  could  borrow  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  what- 
ever buildings,  stock,  and  farm  implements  he  will  need.  The  Board 
could  not  afford  to  lend  him  all  told  over  $2,500  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ments, and  it  take  a  mortgage  on  his  tools,  stock  and  the  like  to  further 
secure  this  loan.  The  rate  of  interest  must  be  as  low  as  possible  and  by 
no  means  beyond  6  per  cent.  The  bonds  would  bear  a  4  per  cent  rate 
which  would  enable  the  Board  to  set  a  5  per  cent  interest  charge  on  loans. 
Farming  has  nowhere  demonstrated  that  it  can  succeed  with  money  bor- 
rowed beyond  a  6  per  cent  interest  charge. 

The  Board  would  give  to  the  settler  a  bond  for  title  until  his  farm  is 
paid  for.  It  should  require  the  settler  to  live  on  the  land  the  year  round 
and  nut  allow  him  to  transfer  it  under  6  years  except  upon  approval  of 
the  Board. 

Ill 
Choosing  the  Settlers. 

a.  Choose  only  the  settlers  who  possess  the  home-owning  virtues — 
namely  industry,   thrift,   sagacity,   sobriety  and  integrity.     And  these   are 
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fairly  well  determined  by  whether  or  not  he  has  or  can  raise  the  $1200 
required  as  a  cash  payment  at  the  start.  This  fact  would  indicate  that 
he  has  at  least  some  of  the  home-owning  virtues. 

b.  Choose  only  settlers  of  the  same  race  for  the  same  settlement. 

c.  Do  not  exclude  people  from  outside  the  state  but  make  it  plain  that 
applicants  from  North  Carolina,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  given 
preference.  Western  farmers  of  character  and  capital  would  be  valuable  in 
any  farm  colony  in  North  Carolina. 

d.  Character,  trustworthiness  and  sobriety  are  absolutely  essential. 

f.  Consider  the  initiative,  originality,  and  aspiration  of  both  husband 
and  wife.     The  attitude  of  the  wife  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

IV 
Preparing  the  Land 

The  Board  should  use  all  the  available  help  it  can  get  from  the  state 
colleges  in  securing  the  necessary  soil  surveys,  drainage  surveys  and  the 
like.  The  farm  land  should  be  cleared  of  rocks,  trees,  stumps  and  other 
impediments  to  culture,  and  it  should  be  set  with  growing  crops  if  practi- 
cable. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  land  into  a  state  of  pro- 
ductivity before  offering  it  to  settlers;  it  ought  to  be  actually  producing 
crops  if  capable  tenant  farmers  are  to  be  attracted.  All  materials  should 
be  bought  at  wholesale  and  sold  to  the  settlers  at  cost,  such  as  building 
materials,  farm  implements,  livestock,  seeds,  fencing,  etc. 

After  the  colony  has  gotten  under  way  the  responsibility  of  the  Board 
is  as  great  as  ever.  Some  settlers  will  need  encouragement  and  direction. 
Marketing  will  be  a  big  problem.  Ready  cash  must  be  secured  for  all 
surplus  crops  and  the  settlers  shown  how  to  prepare  their  products  to  sell 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  sales  manager  will  be  needed.  A  cooperative 
association  will  be  in  order.  A  community  center  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished. Livestock  experts  will  be  needed.  The  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  community. 
In  fact  the  Board  is  now  meeting  its  real  test. 

But  we  refrain  from  furl  her  attention  to  details.  They  all  appear  in 
full  in  Mead 's  Helping  Men  to  Own  Farms — the  California  law,  the  finan- 
cial principles  and  procedures  of  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board,  and 
the  practices  employed  in  business  dealings  with  the  settlers;  and  to  this 
volume  we  refer  the  statesmen  of  North  Carolina.  It  will  be  loaned  upon 
request  made  to  the  Department  of  Rural  Social  Economics  at  the  State 
University.  The  seminar  library  of  this  department  has  a  complete  file  of 
all  the  books,  bulletins,  and  magazine  articles  on  the  California  Plan  of 
State-Aid  to  Farm  Ownership,  and  package  libraries  are  loaned  to  students 
anywhere  in  North  Carolina. 

Finally 

Will  the  colony  scheme  solve  the  tenant  problem  in  North  Carolina? 
Not  in  a  long  time.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  once  the 
colony  plan  is  a  demonstrated  success,  it  will  be  quickly  followed  by  others. 
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And  what  is  better,  private  capital  will  take  the  cue  as  it  did  in  California 
and  carry  it  on.  What  California  as  a  state  can  do,  North  Carolina  can 
do.  What  private  capital  can  do  in  California,  private  capital  can  do  in 
North  Carolina.  Dr.  Mead  is  now  making  a  survey  of  the  state  to  de- 
termine what  it  will  cost  to  solve  the  entire  problem  of  wilderness  acres 
in  California  by  the  colonization  plan.  His  survey  covers  the  cost  of  land, 
the  cost  of  reclamation  and  preparation,  machinery,  livestock  associations, 
cold  storage  houses,  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution,  and  city  ad- 
vantages for  farm  communities — home  comforts  and  conveniences,  recrea- 
tion, schools,  churches,  community  houses  and  the  like. 

The  fifty  million  dollar  road  bond  issue  will  not  put  a  road  in  front 
of  every  farmer 's  house  in  North  Carolina  or  relieve  the  state  of  taxes, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  farm  colonies  worked 
out  one  at  a  time  in  the  six  typical  farm  districts  of  the  state  would  be 
a  long  stride  toward  getting  men  to  see  the  opportunities  that  rural  life 
offers  when  properly  planned  and  executed. 

There  are  two  classes  of  tenants  that  this  plan  cannot  help  to  any  very 
great  extent,  sad  as  it  may  be.  First  those  lacking  the  home-owning  vir- 
tues. No  man  can  be  helped  who  is  not  industrious,  busy  and  active,  or 
who  lacks  thrift  which  is  the  combined  effect  of  foresight  and  rigid  self- 
denial,  or  who  lacks  sagacity,  which  is  the  ability  to  pick  up  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  and  to  finger  it  link  by  link  to  the  end,  or  who  lacks 
integrity,  which  means  uprightness  and  sobriety.  The  lack  of  any  one 
of  these  virtues  will  preclude  home  ownership  under  any  plan.  But  a 
man  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  these  virtues  would  be  strengthened  by 
close  association  with  farmers  that  have  them.  Any  scheme  that  left  him 
to  himself  would  certainly  end  in  disaster. 

Another  important  cause  of  tenancy  is  heredity.  Many  Southern  ten- 
ants have  inherited  poverty  and  all  its  ills,  such  as  illiteracy,  ill-health 
and  feeblemindedness.  They  are  the  victims  of  family  traditions.  There 
is  not  much  that  can  be  done  for  them  except  to  improve  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live.  But  you  can  furnish  better  opportunities  for  their 
children.  The  colony  plan  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  their  children, 
in  fact  the  only  opportunity  that  might  in  any  way  save  them  from  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  Left  to  themselves  they  certainly 
would  not  acquire  enough  moral  strength  to  overcome  the  family  weak- 
nesses. But  in  a  good  environment  they  would  be  likely  to  start  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  two  classes  do  not  represent  the  largest  proportion  of  the  tenant 
population  of  the  state  or  the  South.  Nevertheless  the  ratio  is  constantly 
growing.  Social  insulation,  excessive  individualism,  lack  of  property  and 
lack  of  interest  in  the  community  are  conditions  that  are  fast  multiplying 
their  numbers. 

The  future  of  the  state  must  be  faced,  rural  life  must  be  enriched, 
agriculture  must  be  put  on  a  business  foundation,  and  farm  cooperation 
made  possible.     And  California  in  particular  is  showing  the  nation  the  way. 
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